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We begin the publication this week of a 
short serial story portraying some aspects of 
the period of reconstruction in the South. 
Mrs Jeannette H. Walworth is already well 
known to the readers of The Christian 
Union, and has lately become more widely 
known by her dramatic and very successful 
novel, ** The Bar Sinister.” 


THE OUTLOOK. 


T is not easy to get trustworthy accounts of the 
practical operation of liquor legislation. Whether 
prohibition prohibits in Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, 
whether high license reduces drinking, drunkenness, 
and disorder in Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska, are 
qnestions on which it appears extraordinarily difficult 
to obtain anything like a concurrent and unanimous 
testimony. This is partly because the witnesses are 
‘frequently women and clergymen, of all people in 











any community—to their credit be it said—the least 
likely to know anything about liquor-drinking and 
drunkenness ; partly because there is no uniformity 
in the operation of the laws, the moral condition of 
every community always depending far more upon 
local public sentiment than upon statutary enact- 
ment ; and partly because we all see what we look 
for, and a witness who wears no glasses, and sees and 
reports exactly the facts, is perhaps the rarest of all 
men. Unprejudiced observation requires moral gen 
ius. In order to aid our readers in getting at some 
trustworthy information on the relative efficiency of 
prohibition and high license, we have addressed a 
cireular letter to a Jarge number of our subscribers 
in Illinois and Iowa, asking them to tell us the effects 
in their own towns of prohibition in the one State 
and high license in the other. We have not addressed 
this letter to any of our lady subscribers; for we 
have assumed that they would not generally be per- 
sqnally conversant with the facts. In some towns 
where we havea large list we have selected from it a 
few names. We have preferred to address busi 
ness men rather than clergymen. We have re- 
ceived already a large number of answers, and 
shall probably receive more. We shall report the 
results in next week’s issue. We do not expect 
that this report will give our readers an abso- 
lutely colorless account of the facts; such an 
account it is impossible to obtain. But it will give 
them accounts generally from Christian men, and 
always from temperance men—men who have no 
interest, either commercial or political, in the traffic. 
Some will probably be prejudiced for prohibition, 
others against it; but we may reasonably assume 
that these prejudices will neutralize each other, and 
that the reader can therefore rely upon the general 
tenor of the testimony. Where more than one report 
is given from one town, we shall publish the different 
reports. 


A few hostile Ohiucahuas are still committing out- 
rages in the Southwest, despite the arrival of winter, 
and the citizens of that region are divided between 
indignation at these crimes and wrath at the idea of 
Government protection for the inoffensive Apaches 
upon the San Oarlos Reservation. Threats to en- 
tirely exterminate the Apache race, and actual at- 
tempts to carry these threats into execution, justify 
Government interference in behalf of its much-abused 
‘* wards,” for the vast majority of the Apaches are 
peaceable and friendly. The leader in the bloody 
guerrilla warfare carried on by the Chiucahuas is 
Geronimo, who was followed in his outbreak from 
the Reservation last May by not more than forty 
or fifty warriors. This number has become so scat- 
tered in the mountains of Mexico and elsewhere that 
there are probably not more than twenty hostile 
Apaches north of the boundary line. Ona the other 
hand, there are between four and five thousand at 
peace upon the Reservation. Tnoe Apaches are the 
most difficult subjects presented to the reformer, but 
it must be well remembered that this outbreak fol- 
lowed a long course of broken promises, of Goy- 
ernment neglect, of political interference, of petty 
thieving, and of disquieting collisions between mili- 
tary and civil authorities. General Crook secured 
two years of entire peace for the Southwest, and had 
he been left in absolute control, aud his requests 
acceded to, it is more than possible that the peace 
would not have been broken. As the case stands, 
there is nothing to be done but to hunt down and 
summarily punish the handful of raiders who are 
destroying life and properiy in the Southwest. It 
has been proved that the troops caunot keep up wita 
the lightly equipped, hard-riding Chiucahuss, and 
the Government must probably depend upon ludian 
scouts for the punishment of the last of their hostile 
brethren. This in itself is a curious phase of the 


matter, remembering our treatment of the South- 
western tribes, but connected with it is a still more 
striking instance of what may-truly be termed * po- 








etic justice.” The best ‘ trailers” among these tribes 
were the Hualpais of Northern Arizona, who in the 
past have rendered invaluable aid by their skill in 
piloting our troops. But the Hualpais have become 
so reduced by disease and starvation, induced by 
Government neglect to furnish supplies, medicine, 
or proper care, that the Government can expect noth- 
ing from them in the present emergency. The peace 
ful Apaches, however, who have been enrolled as 
scouts by ‘icneral Crook, will sooner or later come to 
the re:cue of the Government which has treated 
them so shibbily, and themselves accomplish the task 
of ending ludian warfare in the Southwest—which 
means inthe entire puneney: 


A well-inform: Lod writer in the Boston “7: auscript” 
gives an accou:t of the result of giving .and in 
severalty to fifleen hundred Indians in Michigan 
The story is a long one—a story of deceit and rob- 
bery sadly familiar in all its phases in our national 
life. The indians were robbed oi their lands by 
syndicates \ no induced them to sell teir patonts for 
little or nothing. But the writer : :cms to forget, 
or does not know, that the plan fort:..iated by the 
late Mohonk Conference provided uyainst this 
danger, as far as it is possible to do sa, by proposing 
that patents should not be issued to the Indians, but 
to the United States in trust for the Indians, and 
therefore inalienable for twenty-five years, and that 
Federal officers should be appointed to watch over 
their interests, and serve as their special protectors 
until they had learned enough of law and the value 
of property to protect themselves. 

Polygamous Mormonism has received a new and 
telling blow. Judge Powers, arecently appointed and 
not yet confirmed judge, has refused to grant natu- 
ralization papers te a Mormon immigrant On the 
examination of the applicant, it appeared that he 
was a Mormon, that he believed in polygamy, that he 
proposed notwithstanding to obey ali the laws of the 
land, including that against polygamy, but that his 
belief in the righteousness of polygamous marriages 
would prevent Lim from rendering a verdict of 
guilty in a polygamy case, even if the evidence 
should allow uo reasonable doubt as to the facts. 
The judge, while conceding to the applicant the right 
to his individual belief, declares that a man whose 
belief is such that he asserts under oath that he would 
render a verdict of not guilty in a case where the 
accused was clearly showa to have violated the law 
of the land, and such a law, is not fitted to become a 
citizen. And wethiuk all citizens, except polygamous 
Mormons, will agree with him. 


The New York ‘‘ Sun,” which constitutes itself the 
organ of Civil Service Deform, has an editorial on the 
paragrap) in Presideat Cleveland’s recent message 
respecting civil service, which closes with the follow- 
ing extraordinary paragraph : 

‘*One fact should never be forgotten in debating this 

subject, and this is that the evils supposed to inhere in 
partisan changes on the accession of a new party and a new 
President are purely theoretical and imaginary. No man 
born since Jackson’s time can say that he has seen them 
with his own eyes, for they haven’t existed.” 
The ‘‘San” has a short memory; if not, it would 
surely recollect the complaints of President Lincoln 
as to the absorption of his time from public concerns 
of greater moment in atteniing to the claims of 
oflice-seekers ; the paralysis on legislation produced 
by the absorption of the time of Congressmen in the 
same busisess; the death o! Zachary Taylor, which 
was attributed in no small measure to the harass- 
ment incident to adeformed civil service ; the hazard 
of civil war just preceding l'rvsident Hayes’s inaugu- 
ration, wholly due to the passionate partisanship of 
office holders and office-seekers ; and the assassination 
of President Garfield, whick uever would have taken 
place but for the bitterness eugendered in factional 
warfare between clans which vared for nothing but 
place and power. 
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‘‘Puck” publishes an interesting and character- 
istic letter from the President. A Washington cor- 
respondent had reported that the editor of ‘* Puck” 
applied to the President for an office on bena!f of a 
friend, that the President declined, and that ‘‘ Puck” 
had accordingly grown lukewarm in its support of 
the Administration. Mr. Keppler, editor of ‘‘ Puck,” 
asked from the President an official denial, to which 
he replied, giving the statement a most emphatic 
negative, and then added the following para- 
graph : 

““T don’t think there ever was a time when newspaper 

lying was so general and so mean as at present, and there 
never was a country under the sun where it flourished as it 
does in this. The falsehoods daily spread before the people 
im our newspapers, while they are proofs of the mental 
ingenvity of those engaged in newspaper work, are insults 
to the American love for decency and fair play of which we 
boast.’’ 
We doubt whether the President is quite right in his 
history, for we think that newspaper lying was 
greater in quantity, and perhaps worse in quality, in 
the eatly part of this century in this country. and the 
latter part of the last century in England. But a 
liar is a liar, even when he wields a pen and prints 
his lying in the columns of a newspaper ; and weare 
glad to have the President call him so. 





A Southern correspondent, apropos of Mr. Verdery’s 
recent article in The Christian Union on ‘‘ The Negro 
at School iu Georgia,” writes as follows : 

‘“‘ Prior to the war the State provided education for the 

poor—those unable to educate themselves. From ’37 down, 
such men as Governor Schley, Bishop Pierce, Colonel Lewis, 
and others, wrote and spoke against the pauper school sys- 
tem, but practically to no purpose—largely for the reason 
that the necessity was not upon us. Really, our people have 
shown themselves more liberal to the negroes than, before the 
war, to the whites. Are you aware that in 1850 there were 
over forty thousand white men and women in Georgia over 
twenty-one years of age who could neither read nor write ? 
I gave that and other facts to a convention in Atlanta in’69, 
and startled everybody.” : 
We do not believe that our Northern readers gen- 
erally realize these facts, or the further fact that 
now every State in che South has a public school sys- 
tem, supported by taxation, and providing generally, 
and we believe without exception, equally for 
blacks and whites, though in different schoolrooms ; 
nor the further fact that in many, if not a majority of 
cases, these public school systems were fashioned after 
those in vogue in the North, were put in operation by 
the famous, or infamous, ‘‘ carpet-bag ” governments, 
and have been retained, in almost every instance, 
either without alteration, or with alteration only for 
the purpose of improvement ; nor the further fact that 
industrial education is more advanced, in public inter- 
est and enthusiasm, if not in actual school equipment, 
in the South than in most of the Northern States ; nor 
the further fact that in all this educational work the 
South has not had the public aid which the North— 
especially the West—has had from the appropriation 
of certain public lands for educational purposes ; nor 
the further fact that this work of education is doing 
more to prevent any serfdom of labor in the future, 
and to secure the laboring man his political rights, 
than all political conventions or military guards put 
together ; nor the further fact that the country is 
indebted for it primarily to the noble army of mis- 
sionary teachers who followed the first invasion of 
the South with a second invasion, and have done 
their noble work of planting in the South the callings 
of a free school system, almost unhonored and un- 
known. 


The principals of the high schools and academies 
of New York State held a professional conference at 
Syracuse last week, for mutual interchange of ideas 
respecting their work. The characteristics of their 
meetings, which were largely ‘‘ experience meet- 
ings,” were enthusiasm, familiarity, rapid inter- 
change of thought, general participation in debate, 
and speeches averaging less than five minutes. Little 
was said about what ought to be done, and nothing 
about the importance of education and the dignity of 
the profession. There were no generalities; but a 
great deal of practical experience. The Association 
voted to establish and support a periodical in the 
interests of high schools and academies; it will 
shortly be issued, and will be entitled ‘The 
Academy.” Two significant resolutions were passed; 
one repudiating the idea that the schools are re- 
sponsible for ‘“‘overwork.” It was stated on the 
platform that a careful estimate in the high school 
at Syracuse showed a total average of six hours spent 
by pupils in school work, including out-of-school 


studies. Most cases of ill health from overwork the 
Association charge to ‘‘ society,” and a diminution of 
society engagements in the case of school pupils was 
strongly urged ; another fruitful cause was alleged 
to be parental ambition. It was also resolved that 
‘‘the next State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be emphatically a school man ”—a very sensible, and 
we hope not a useless, resolution. The Association 
was significant in that it contained the principals of 
all the largest high schools in the State, and repre- 
sented over one thousand academic pupils. We hope 
the largest success for ‘‘ The Academy.” 





The work thus far performed in the excavation for 
the new Croton Aqueduct appears to involve a mur- 
derous death-rate. Some accidents are inevitable in 
such a work, but one a week is presumptively wick- 
edly excessive. The workingmen have at last been 
roused, and have held a mass meeting to protest 
against the criminal conduct of the contractors. We 
always make allowance for the ex parte statements 
of mass-meetings, which are usually prepared by men 
more anxious to produce a striking impression than 
to state with accuracy the facts. In the resolutions 
of this meeting the death-rate is stated to have been 
one a week for every week’s work performed, and it 
is charged that the workingmen are required to sign 
a contract exempting the contractors from responsi- 
bility in case of accident. We do not believe that 
the courts would sustain such a contract; but it 
would be easy for the Legislature to solve the matter 
by fixing an insurance which the contractors should 
be required to pay in any case of either death or dis- 
abling not produced by the injured person’s own 
negligence. If they were made insurers, they would 
find it for their interest to take measures to protect 
their men, who, in many cases, are powerless to t? ke 
such measures for their own protection. The resolu- 
tion of the workingmen calling for the abolition of 
the contract system, and the substitution of a system 
of direct State supervision, presents a serious ques- 
tion, and one on which there is much to be said both 
pro and con. The arguments are eertainly nut all 
against it. 





A public debate between advocates of high license 
and prohibition has been recently held in Brooklyn. 
The ‘‘ Voice” is very sure that the Prohibitionists 
had the best of it. The ‘‘ Catholic Examiner,” on 
the other hand, says: ‘‘ The Prohibitionists supplied 
the nicest theories, but the High License advocates 
exhibited the most solid facts and the most reliable 
figures. "——The temperance men in Leavenworth, 
Kan., are making an organized and vigorous effort to 
enforce the prohibitory law in that State, under the 
clause which allows for an application to enjoin the 
sale of liquor. A preliminary injunction has been 
granted by the Court.——The temperance men in 
Canada are working along the same line as the tem- 
perance men in the South, especially Georgia, by 
local option measures.——The ‘‘ Mail and Express” 
says that, under the local option law, in eighty-five 
contests Prohibition has been defeated only sixteen 
times, and in every county in which it has been tried 
it has been retained.—TJn Iowa the court is consid- 
ering the question of remanding to the State court 
the injunction cases brought under the prohibitory 
law and removed from the State to the Circuit 
Court, on the ground that the construction of the 
United States Constitution was involved in the decis- 
ion of the cases. The Dubuque ‘‘ Times,” a prohib- 
itory paper, says that the general impression is that 
the cases will be remanded. 





Within the memory of members of the House of 
Commons now living, the great body of the popular 
branch of Parliament was made up almost exclu- 
sively of members of the upper class. The great 
Whig families were numerously represented ; there 
were agreat number of wealthy men identified in in- 
terest and taste with the aristocratic class, and the rest 
were almost whclly under the influeice of the aristo- 
cratic sentiment. The House of Commons was virtu- 
ally a club, to which many men sought election 
simply for the social privileges and fellowships which 
it made possible. Every bill extending the suffrage 
has enlarged the basis of representation, until the 
House of Commons just elected shows an absolute 
transferal of the balance of power from the aristo- 
cratic classto the commonalty. The new Parliament 
will be made up largely of professional men, mer- 
chants, bankers, and representatives of the educated 
middle class. Out of 670 members more than 450 





may be classed, after the English fashion, as members 





of the middle or upper-middle classes of society. Of 
the remaining members fifty-four are from the mili- 
tary and naval services, seventy-one are landholders 
distinctively, and forty-six only are representatives 
of the aristocratic class. Lawyers, journalists, doc- 
tors, professors, engineers, bankers, manufacturers, 
ship-owners, and merchants will hold the balance of 
power in the new Parliament; while of the class 
below them, the agricultural laborers and opera- 
tives, there will be a few representatives. The first 
English Parliament in which the three classes, the 
nobility, the clergy, aud commonalty, were brought 
together was that called by Simon de Montfort in 
1265, and the simple fact that in the year 1885 the 
great body of the English people for the first time 
were called to share in the respon:ibilities and privi- 
leges of government indicates the very slow but 
steady development of English constitutional life. 
There will be 355 members in the new Parliament 
who never sat in that body before—a larger propor- 
tion of untrained material than any new House ever 
yet contained. But the analysis of the membership 
which we have given indicates that the next Parlia- 
ment will be made up of trained men more strongly 
republican than ever in sentiment, and yet with true 
English conservatism as a basis of character. 





The situation in the Balkans is not very clear at 
this distance, and through the clouded atmosphere of 
foreign interpretation. As nearly as it can be under- 
stood, matters remain in statw quo pending a possible 
settlement of difficulties between Bulgaria and 
Servia. A commission of military attachés, repre- 
senting all the Powers who were parties to the 
Berlin Treaty, is to mark out what is known as a 
‘*neutral zone” between the twoarmies. The Great 
Powers are then to decide what each State is to re- 
ceive or pay in the way of damages, and possibly to 
consider the revision of the Berlin Treaty. A corre- 
spondent of one of the English papers, who is generally 
well informed, declares that the Great Powers will 
agree to a personal union between Bulyaria and 
Roumelia; a union, that is, which shall combine 
both under the administration of a single head. 
Prince Alexander will be appointed Governor-General 
of Roumelia for life, with a succession depending 
upon conditions not yet defined. The extreme un- 
certainty of the whole situation, and the general 
unwillingness of anybody to doanything, is a striking 
evidence of the intricacy and delicacy of the interests 
involved in the situation. 





That Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has many of 
the qualities which incite enthusiasm has been 
demonstrated several times of late. He has mani- 
fested a military skill which surprises his friends ; 
but he has developed also that power which awakens 
personal loyalty in others toward himself. This 
power is generally founded.upon courage, brilliancy, 
and some quality of manner. But Prince Alexander 
has lately taken a step which ought to have wide 
recognition and commendation. Everybody knows 
what the anti-Jewish prejudices of Central Europe 
are ; the stories of outrages in Russia, and in parts 
of Austria, are stil! fresh in the memory of the 
world. In the Balkans this prejudice is still further 
intensified by the belief that the Jews are, in a certain 
sense, in league with the Mohammedans. In the face 
of this feeling, the strength of which can hardly be 
understood in this country, Prince Alexander has 
not only protected the Jews, but has recently accepted 
the service of a battalion of Jews five hundred strong; 
an incident which the London “Spectator” declares 
is without precedent in the history of Europe. This 
battalion has covered itself with honor ; in the battle 
of Slivnitza, and the skirmishes which followed, it 
was literally cut in two, more than two hundred of 
the men being actually killed on the field, and the 
number of wounded being great. Prince Alexander 
has publicly commended the battalion as ‘‘ worthy 
descendants of the Maccabees,” and has decorated 
the commandant with a gold medal. 





There is one hopeful fact to be noticed in connec- 
tion with the course of things abroad during the 
past year. The costly expedition which the English 
Government sent into the Soudan arrived too late to 
accomplish anything beyond the further estrange- 
ment of the political parties at home, an immense 
expenditure of money and life without adequate 
results, and such a weakening of the Liberal party 
as conduced not a little to its final overthrow. In 
Tonquin the French were still more unsuccessful, 
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After abandoning the plan of marching on Pekin, a 
disgraceful defeat at Langson was followed by a 
treaty in which France came off a good deal better 
than she deserved. This campaign reacted even 
more disastrously on the Opportunist Cabinet than 
did the Soudan affair on the Euglish Ministry ; it not 
only put them out of office, but it practically de- 
feated them at the polls. The Servian invasion of 
Bulgaria was equally fruitless. Its ultimate result 
is still to be known, but it has alienated the sympa- 
thies of Europe from Servia, and has immensely 
strengthened the position of Bulgaria. These three 
facts taken together may be interpreted as indicat- 
ing, not so much a growing distaste for war as a 
growth of the moral sentiment which demands that 
every war shall have a just and adequate cause. 
These three campaigns, all unjustifiable and useless, 
have not only met with defeat, but have reacted upon 
their supporters at home in such a way as to make it 
clear that even nations that still support large arma- 
ments will not indorse causeless invasions of the 
territory of others. 

The appearance of a new Review, with such aims as 
those set forth in the prospectus of the ‘* New Prince- 
ton Review,” is a fact from which lovers of good 
literature and honest thought in this country will not 
fail to take comfort. The editorial management 
could hardly have fallen into better hands ; Professor 
Sloan is a scholar of thorough training and generous 
ideals, and a man also of uncommon executive ability 
and energy of character. His name is a sufficient 
guarantee of the high quality of the new Review. 
The list of contributors is a notable one in more than 
one respect; notable, among other things, for its 
selection of men who may be said to represent the 
broader tendency in American literature. The gen- 
eral scheme of topies to the discussion of which its 
pages will be devoted makes it clear also that the 
method and the scholarship of the Review will be 
thoroughly vital; while a glance at the editorial dis- 
cussions under the title of ‘‘ Criticisms, Notes, and 
Reviews” discloses the fullness with which scholarly 
interests will be treated. The ‘‘ New Princeton Re- 
view ” will evidently not intrude on the territory of 
other periodicals; there is ample room for it in the 
field which it has marked out for itself, and if its 
performance is abreast of its promise it will lay under 
obligation every reader who cares for the develop- 
ment of the higher interests of scholarship and litera- 
ture in America. Some account of the first issue 
will be found on the Books and Authors pages. 





We publish in another column a very significant 
letter from Howard Crosby, D.D., on Wealth and 
Socialism, originally printed in the New York ‘‘ Sun.” 
His positions are quite as radical as any Christian 
socialist, and his letter is significant of the temperate 
spirit of the times,coming as it does from a man of con- 
servative instincts, and to whom every anarchic and 
communistic tendency would be utterly abhorrent. 
In this connection we call the attention of our read- 
ers also to the interesting report which our Chicago 
correspondent gives of the views on this subject pre- 
sented by an atheistic socialist at a recent Congrega- 
tional meeting in Chicago. We doubt the wisdom of 
asking an anarchic socialist to present his view before 
such a gathering. Anarchism is not socialism, and 
the socialists who disbelieve in God and the family 
are in a minority in this country, and it is doubtful 
whether it is wise to dignify their views by bringing 
them into such prominence. 





The revolution in Peru is accomplished ; General 
Iglesias, the former head and practical Dictator, is 
about sailing for Europe, an exile from his country, 
though self-exiled. The warring factions have laid 
down their arms ; the victorious Caceres has violated 
all South American precedents by not proclaiming 
himself Dictator ; but a new election is ordered, and 
we judge that there is very little doubt of his election. 
He represents, as we understand the facts, the anti- 
Chilian party, and the test of his character is yet to 
come ; for, however unpopular the treaty with Ohili, 
as all treaties which involve submission to a victor 
are, especially when accompanied with a sacrifice of 
territory, it is not easy to see how Peru can safely 
challenge Ohili to a renewal of hostilities, nor, unless 
she does so, can hope to modify the terms exacted of 
her by her triumphant rival. 





A Commissioner appointed by the Governor is 
investigating Mayor Grace’s charges against the Ex- 
cise Commissioners of New York City. He has refused 





to recommend a dismissal of the charges on applica- 
tion of the defendants’ counsel, and will report all 
the facts to the Governor for his action. Mr. 
Peter B. Sweeney, of Tweed Ring fame, has returned 
from Paris, where he has been sojourning since the 
Tweed Ring prosecutions, to New York City.——Govy- 
ernor Hill was inaugurated as Governor of the State 
of New York, and Governor Lee as Governor of the 
State of Virginia, January 1.——Mr. Gladstone’s 
birthday, December 29, brought him hundreds of 
covgratulations. —-King Ludwig of Bavaria is hard 
pressed by his creditors. ——In Spain, Queen Chris- 
tina took the oath as Queen Regent on Decem- 
ber 36.— -The New York Grand Jury has been 
considering the subject of the thirty-eight deaths 
by accident in the new aqueduct. It finds no 
evidence of criminal carelessness. United States 
Treasurer Jordan has taken charge of the Sub-Treas- 
ury in New York, Mr. Acton’s term having expired. 
——The Cherokees have issued a protest denouncing 
the proposed settlement of their lands by wuite men. 
——A proclamation was issued in England and 
India on January 1, formally annexing Upper Bur- 
mah to the British Empire.——Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
was installed as Lord Mayor of Dublin on Janu- 
ary 1, without any disturbance.——An ‘ American 
Pasteur Institute” has applied for incorporation. 
——tThere is great distress in County Galway, Ire- 
land.——More fighting has taken place in the Soudan. 
Arabs are said to have broken through the British 
lines at Suakim.——The Brisson Ministry in France 
have resigned again, and this time the resignations 
have been accepted. M. de Freycinet has been 
charged by President Grévy with the duty of organiz- 
ing a new Ministry.——The retirement of Chief 
Justice Daly, of the Court of Common Pleas of this 
city, after a continuous service on the bench of forty- 
two years, has been made very properly the occasio: 
of a demonstration of regard for a faithful and 
capable public serv’nt. Only once before in the 
history of the country has a Judge sat so long upon 
the bench. Those Protestants who are always fear- 
ful of the consequences of putting a Roman Catholic 
into official position would do well to study Judge 
Daly’s career. 


A NEW OHIO IDEA. 


OME curious developments have lately appeared 

iu Ohio politics, which may furnish a profitable 

theme for reflection to students of political ethics in 
other States. 

The last Legislature enacted a registry law for the 
cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland. Registry laws 
are no novelty ; several of the States have found it 
expedient to protect the suffrage by this device. 
The need of such protection iu Ohio is obvious. 
There is nothing but time and space to hinder the 
enterprising voter from voting as often as he pleases 
on any election day in any of the cities. He walks 
up to the ballot-box, announces his name, and deposits 
his vote ; then he hies him to the next precinct, if so 
disposed, and repeats the operation. If he begins 
early, and travels nimbly, he can vote in a large num- 
ber of precincts before nightfall. The fact that such 
practices are possible is itself alarming ; if the suf- 
frage is worth anything it ought to be more carefully 
guarded. The Ohio registry law provided a Board 
of Registration for each election precinct in the cities, 
and required the Board to be present for five succes- 
sive days, on the third week before each general 
election, at the place where the election was to be 
held, to receive and register the names of the voters 
of that precinct. Again, on the fifth day before the 
election tii registrars were required to be present at 
the same place, to correct and complete the list o7 
voters. It is evident that such a provision would 
prove a valuable safeguard against the repeating 
which has been common in some of the Ohio cities. 
But the Supreme Court of the State has declared the 
law unconstitutional, on the ground that it obstructs 
the right of voting. The citizen who happened to be 
out of town at the times when the Board of Registra- 
tion was in session might lose his vote ; this the Court 
deems an intolerable hardship. It is somewhat pre- 
sumptuous to question the judgment of so august a 
tribunal ; nevertheless, the average layman will be 
inclined to say that the loss suffered by individuals 
through this restriction is a trifling matter compared 
with the loss suffered by the whole community 
through fraudulent voting. As things go now in Cin- 
cinnati, it is no unusual thing for half of the voters 
in a precinct to lose their votes; to see them over- 
borne and nullified by illegal voting or rascally count- 
ing. This decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio 




















seems to be quite in line with the general tendency 
of our American jurisprudence te sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the State in preserving the immunities of the 
individual. It may by and by begin to dawn upon 
the minds of some of these able lawyers that when 
the foundations of the State are undermined, the 
rights of the individual will not be easily maintained. 

Another notable complication has arisen respecting 
the election returns of Cincinnati. In one precinct 
the returns were altered by a transparent forgery— 
the figure seven in the hundreds column being 
changed toa nine in the clumsiest fashion, so as to 
add two nundred io the majoriiy of pari of the can- 
didates tpon the ticket The County Clerk received 
these forged returns, and proposed to count them. 
the Circuit Court of Cincinnati forbade him to count 
them. The Supreme Court finally decided that they 
must be counted ; that the Clerk’s function is purely 
ministerial ; that he is not to decide what returns are 
genuine or what are fraudulent; that he must take 
what comes to his hands and add them up without 
exercising any judgment as to their genuineness ; 
and that the remedy of the injured candidate is in a 
contest of the election before the proper tribunal. 

The result of counting this figure as nine which was 
first plainly written seven is to give the certificates 
of election to three members of the Senate who would 
otherwise be defeated. These gentlemen—will any- 
body deny that they are gentlemen ’—will present 
their certificates of election when the Senate is organ- 
ized, and will take their seats. If their opponents, 
over whom they have triumphed by the aid of forgery, 
shall choose to do so, they may contest the election. 
One case will be tried at a time. Probably the 
alleged member whose case is being tried will not 
vote on his own case ; but his two alleged colleagues, 
whose names were on the same ticket with his, and 
who got their certificates through the assistance of 
the same forger, will vote, probably, to give him his 
seat. By the aid of these two votes the party to 
which these men belong will have a majority in the 
Senate. It is assumed that the solid party vote, 
reinforced by the two men who have received their 
certificates by forgery, will be cast in favor of the 
person holding the seat, and against the contestant. 
The same operation will be repeated in the case of 
each contestant ; and by this means party supremacy 
will be maintained in this branch of the Legislature. 

As to the fact that these returns were forged there 
is no question. They have been photographed and 
reproduced in nearly every newspaper in the State, 
and the people have all had an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themselves of this palpable and bungling 
forgery. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who belongs to the party in the interest of which the 
forgery was committed, distinctly declared his 
opinion that it was an undoubted forgery. The 
action of the Court in permitting the clerk to count 
these forged votes has been severely criticised, but 
there is undoubtedly more than one side to that 
question. If a clerk is allowed to judge what re- 
turns are correct and what are incorrect, a dangerous 
power is lodged in his hands; it may be better, as 
the majority of the Court held, that he should be re- 
quired to count what comes to him, and leave the 
genuineness or regularity of the return to be decided 
by contest. 

The dissenting judge protested against this dus- 
trine, and alleged, as one reason of bis disseut, that 
contests were of no practical value: that the politi- 
cal complexion of a representative body wes never 
changed by contests: that no majority would suffer 
itseif to become # minority by excluding a member 
returned by forgery or fraud. This seems a somewhat 
pessimistic dictum ; but there is too much jusiifica- 
tion for it in the history of recent politics. If it be 
accepted as the rule, the business of popular govern- 
ment in Ohio would seem to be greatly simplified. 
The local election officers can have it all their own 
way. They can forge or falsify the returns ; the 
county clerks, whose duty is merely ministerial, must 
count these returns ; the persons thus officially cer- 
tified of their election will take their seats, and all 
contests will be determined by a strict party vote. 
When this method of government is once established, 
it is not likely that citizens will trouble thomselves 
to vote. 

Every step in this revolutionary procedure but the 
last one has been taken. It mas been decided by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the State that forged 
returns may and must be counted, and that officers 
so chosen must receive their certificates of election ; 
it only remains for the Senate to decide that the 
persons so certified shall retain their seats. When 
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that shall have been done, the revolutien will have 
been quiet)y accomplished, and Ohio will be entitled 
to the credit of leading the way in the legal suppres- 
sion of popular government. 

We shall soon see whether the Democratic party in 
the Ohio Legislature will consummate this ackuowl- 
edged fraud by such a decision. 


A REMARKABLE REPORT. 


N 1853 Louis Reybaud, writing the article in the 
‘*Dietionnaire de l'Economie Politique” on So- 
cialism, said: ‘‘ Socialism is dead ; to speak of it is 
to pronounce its funeral oration.” Ten years ago it 
was classed in this country with atheism, anarchism, 
communism, free love, Oneida Community, ete. It 
was barely mentioned except with bated breath or in 
terms of scorn in any well bred circles in the United 
States, or allowed a hearing in any newspaper of 
literary, political, or religious standing. The few 
men who knew anything of the Christian Socialists 
ot England, or the founders of the Brook Farm in 
Massachusetts, looked upon them with pity as a set 
of visionaries. And the school of political economy 
which believed that the end of government is police 
protection to the individual, and that the law of the 
forest—the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest—is the law of human society, had it, ap- 
parently, all its own way. There were protests, but 
they could not get a hearing. 

The revolution in public sentiment which has 
taken place during those ten years is as great and 
as radical as that concerning slavery which antedated 
the formation of the Republican party. To-day 
Socialism is the theme of discussion in clubs and 
ministerial gatherings; of popular articles in the 
uewspapers from thinkers and from men who do not 
think; of books and pamphlets from the press. 
Laissez faire is put upon its defense, and in the 
thrust and parry of economic debate has received 
some ugly wounds. Labor bureaus are gathering 
facts which can by no means be reconciled with the 
doctrive that organized selfishness is the saviour of 
the world, and formulating theories which cannot be 
barmonized with Jeffersonian Democracy. The pub- 
lic have already reached some socialistic conclusions, 
which they will abandon, if at all, only to go for- 
ward, never to go back. They have come, or are 
fast coming, to the conclusion that government has 
some otber functions than merely to protect individ- 
ual rights; that even as a protector there are other 
crimes more threatening than those of burglary, 
arson, or murder, against which it must guard the 
weak ; that children are entitled to legal protection 
against the cupidity and ignorance of their own 
parents, and citizens against the cupidity and stupid- 
ity of their neighbors; that the highways of the 
uation belong to the nation, and are not properly 
private property ; that free competition is not an 
adequate safeguard against the combination of cap- 
ital and consequent monopoly ; that the organiza- 
tion of labor in trades unions, though liable to abuse, 
has in it the promise and potency of a nobler and 
more efficient industry in the future; that the pres 
eut industrial system needs to be Christianized, and 
when it is Christianized it will be revolutionized ; 
ibat there is possible a better relation between cap- 
ital and labor than that of ** boss” and servant ; that 
it is quite as important for the community to know 
how to promote the distribution of wealth as how to 
promote its acquisition ; that the community will be 
more prosperous when workingmen have better 
wages, fewer work hours, and more leisure; that 
even the outcry against foreign cheap labor is not 
vauseless, and that we do not truly protect American 
iabor by a ‘ding a tariff to foreign goods and allow- 
ing the capitalist to import cheap workmen from 
italy, Canada, and China, and take the profits of 
protection himself. 

These facts and principles all receive illustration in 
the remarkable First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
labor Statistics of the State of Connecticut. We 
»veak of this report as remarkable, because its author, 
Professor Hadley, bas proved an ability, not merely 
vo gather facts, but to perceive their eignificance, and 
tw place them in their relation to each other. So 
that, +]tbough his Report possesses neither sentiment 
nor imagination, and is in no sense pictorial, it may 
be truly termed a picture of the industrial condition 
of Connecticut. Without attempting to analyze his 
report, we borrow from it a few salient facts which 
serve as specifications of 

THE WORKINGMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


Unequal and irregular compensation: *‘In the 











factory where I work the pay is from $1.37% up to 
the pay of the President. Put it all together and 
call it full time, and then average it, and you have a 
very fine showing. But divide them up into classes, 
and deduct lost time, and the picture looks pretty 
dark for a good many of these men.” (Mechanic.) 

Low wages: Skilled labor receives $1.50 in country, 
$2 in city. Unskilled, $1 to $1.75. 

Child labor : One sixth of all children between ten 
and fifteen engaged in labor ; over one-seventh of the 
total number of employees are children under fifteen 
years of age. 

Woman's labor: ‘*The employment of married 
women makes the employment of children a neces- 
sity. It so far breaks up the home that it leaves the 
children a choice between the factory and the street.” 

Time lost ; This varies from none to fifty per cent. 
In one list of twelve couuties there are six which 
report respectively 50, 33, 10, 20, 5, and 15 per cent. 

Industrial ignorance : ‘* If employers would take 
proper means to teach instead of leaving the boys 
intrusted to their care to ‘ pick up’ their trade, there 
would be less need of complaint, and strikes re- 
garding wages would be materially diminished.” 
(Printer. ) 

Cheap foreign labor : Chinese, Canadians, Italians 


“The Italian wishes to stay here until he can save 


two or three hundred dollars, and then go home 
again. . . . His food consists largely of stale bread, 
stale fruit, and stale beer. He uses these things 
at a point where they have ceased to be marketable. 
... If the Italian immigration iuto Connecticut 
continues to increase in the next five years as it has 
done in the past five years, it is certain to become 
a most perplexing social problem what effect it will 
have on our native unskill«d labor.” 

Hours of labor: ‘* The first evil, in my opinion, is 
the number of hours which constitute a day’s labor. 
I know a good many laborers, especially with farm- 
ers, who have to begin their work at 3:30 4 M. and 
not end it till 9 p.m. There is absolutely no time for 
mental enjoyment or training, and scarcely sufficient 
time for needed rest.” (Day laborer.) 

Holding back wages: **‘ Two-fifths of the concerns 

(reporting) pay weekly, and three-fifths monthly. . .. 
Many concerns fear that by paying weekly they 
would lose all hold upon their workmen. To avoid 
this danger they not only cling to the system of 
wonthly payments, but they go still further, and 
hold back part of the wages already earned, as a kind 
of security for steadiness and good behavior. 
For a man to say that he can only keep his workman 
steady by holding back two weeks’ pay is not only a 
diszrace, but confession of wrong and weakness some- 
where ; and the general public will be slow to believe 
that all the wrong and weakness is on the side of 
the employees.” 

Arbitrary discharge: ‘‘I do not think it always a 
good thing for a man that has a trade and who can 
command a good salary to own property. Very often 
as soon as he secures a home for himself, then the 
employers think that they can use him as they 
please, and cut him down to starvation pay, simply 
because he has a little place, and will put up with 
almost anything rather than sell out and try his fort- 
une somewhere else.” (Plater.) 

These are some of the complaints of the working- 
men, and it is something to have them interpreted, 
not in a professional labor paper or by a profes. 
sional labor agitator, but by a State official in a legis- 
lative report. There is, however, a brighter side to 
this report ; a side which shows in many localities 
the kindest and best relations subsisting between 
employers and employed ; in some co-operation be- 
tween them to promote their common interests, in 
others co-operation between laborers who by com- 
bination are furnishing their own capital. One ex- 
ceptionally prosperous ‘‘day’s worker” reports that 
he tegan life empty-handed, and came out of work at 
seventy years of age with sound health and $50,000 
We should like an autobiographical article from hin 
in our colamns. Ou the other hand, Mr. Hadley’s 
figures tend to show that the average returns of capi- 
tal are not so great as they are imagined to be. The 
earnings of the railroads of the State for 1884 were 
but five and a half per cent. on the actual capital 
invested. This, however, was the average ; some, of 
course, exceeded it. 

On the whole, we think no one can rise from the 
perusal of this report without the twofold conviction 
that there are real and serious grievances in our 
industrial organization which must be corrected, and 
that we are moving steadily and surely, though 
slowly, in the direction of radical improvement. Two 





Neither 


P’s will cure all: Patience and Purpose. 
will suffice alone. 








“MY RELIGION.” 


ROM time to time the power of Christ to awaken 

life in unexpected quarters, and raise up for 
himself, if not children out of the stones, at least a 
prophet out of a Saul, receives new and striking 
illustration. From time to time the largeness of his 
teaching is exemplified by some new interpretation 
that shows in Christianity a meaning and a power 
which the student in the cloisters of the Church had 
not discovered. Illustrations of this truth are Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s ‘‘Ecce Homo” and Mozoomdar’s 
‘* Oriental Christ.” The latest and not least signifi- 
cant is Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ My Religion.” One of the 
most striking chapters of this volume we print on 
another page. 

Count Tolstei isa Russian nobleman and author, 
who declares of himself that for thirty-five years he 
believed in nothing; that he now believes in the 
doctrine of Jesus ; that his whole life has undergone, 
in consequence, a sudden transformation; that, 
instead of despair, he has a joy and happiness that 
death cannot take away ; and that he desires to tell 
the world how all this came about. His introduc- 
tion is, indeed. a unique and simply eloquent account 
of a radical religious conversion. The central prin- 
ciple which Count Tolstoi has discovered in the Four 
Gospels is that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
show men how to live peacefully and happily with 
one another in this life; that he has given in the 
Sermon on the Mount the principles according to 
which both social and individual life should be regu- 
lated ; that these principles are embodied in the five 
Christian commandments which, in some sense, an- 
swer to the ten Jewish, or Old Testament, command- 
ments ; that the central principle, of which they are 
applications, is stated in the command, ‘ Resist not 
evil ;” that, in saying this, Christ meant exactly 
what he said ; that if society were to adopt this prin- 
ciple it would adopt all the specifications under it. 
Obeying the command, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” it would make no attempt to organize judi- 
cial institutions to enforce justice; it would put an 
end to the guillotine and the gibbet ; it would believe 
that evil cannot suppress evil. Obeying the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” it would 
allow no disruption of the family tie—no divorce for 
apy cause whatever. Obeying the command, ‘“ Swear 
not at all,” it would no longer allow men to take 
oaths of obedience to civil authorities, without which 
the conflict between political allegiance and allegi- 
ance to God never could arise. Obeying the com- 
mand, ‘* Love your enemies,” it would treat all for- 
eigners as it treats fellow-citizens, recognizing the 
Samaritan as truly a neighbor as if he were a Jew. 
In place of this simple obedience to the commands 
of Christ, the Church, according to Count Tolstoi, 
has organized a system of theology and a ritual, the 
object of which is to enable us either to participate 
in the present evil social organization, or to flee from 
it to a convent or a monastery, expecting, as a reward 
for our faith, that peace and happiness in another 
life which is unattainable here. If we recognize any 
authority in Ohrist’s commands at all, we regard 
them only as impossible ideals, not as practicable 
rules for present guidance. So far, however, is it 
from being true (we are still reporting Count Tolstoi) 
that Christ promises us happiness in another life 
if we submit to suffering for His sake in thia life, 
that, on the contrary, He bids us lay down our life, 
abandon all thought of personal life here or here- 
after, merge ourselves wholly in the life of humanity, 
live that we may minister unto others, and not fear 
to die, because the result of our ministry will go on 
forever, perpetuating beneficence in the immoriality 
of the race. Thus, while the author does not abso- 
lutely deny immortality, he does entirely repudiate 
it as a religious motive, and urges his readers to live 
so that their life and death may add something to 
the life and welfare of others, inspired so to do, not 
by hope of personal reward, but by the mere joy of 
living, loving, and serving. 

‘* This is an extraordinary book,” says Mr. Critic. 
It is an extraordinary book. ‘‘ But the man is igno- 
rant ; he knows nothing about evangelical Protestant- 
ism.” True. Bat, Mr. Oritic, do you know anything 
more about Russian orthodoxy? ‘But he is one- 


sided ; he does not know what Christianity is.” True 
again. But, pray, Mr. Oritic, are we not all one-sided ? 
Do any of us know what Christianity is? Have we any 
of us measured its full meaning? For ourselves, we 
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are not inclined to bring such a volume as this 
to the standards of New England orthodox theology, 
test it thereby, and poiat out its deficiencies and sur- 
plusages when so tested. We are rather inclined to 
say, We have been looking at one side of Christianity ; 
here is a man’who bas had a look at another side ; Jet 
us go round there and look with him. We have been 
thinking of Christ as a Saviour. Here is a man who 
does not know that he is a Saviour, but desires to 
obey him as a Master. We have been thinking of 
this life as a probation and preparation for another, 
and getting into a white heat over the question 
whether there is still any further probation and 
preparation when this life is over. Here is a man 
who does not know whether there is any other, bur 
who is very sure that if we will only understand what 
the Master says, and obey Him, wecan and will revo. 
lutionize life here. Let us hear what he has to say. 
Perhaps the Master has some message to the world 
through him. 

And, reading his book in this spirit, we have found 
in it a message—interpretations of Christ's teaching 
which are suggestive if not wholly sound, and appli- 
cations of Christ’s doctrine which are inspiring if not 
altogether practicable. This much is certain, that 
Christ would not have bid us pray, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” if we must always 
wait for heaven to see it done; and equally certain 
that when it is done on eorth as it is in heaven 
we shall find something better to do for criminals 
than to knout them, hang them, or shut them up in 
cells; we shall know how to organize institutions of 
mercy as we now do institutions of justice ; we shall 
no longer establish laws and organize courts and 
salary judges to separate husband and wife, whom 
Christ hath declared to be of one flesh and indissolu 
ble; we shall no longer profane the name of our 
Father in heaven with countless oaths in custom- 
house and courts of justice, employed simply as a 
basis for future penalty in case of falsehood ; we 
shall no longer organize armies to kill one another 
while we call ourselves followers of Him who when 
reviled answered not, and when beaten defended not 
Himself. 

We do not advise our readers to accept everything 
they find in this book, but we advise them to read it. 








JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


CORRESPONDENT in another column ques 
tions our statement that the constitutionality 
of probibitory laws has never come before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for decision, and 
gives an“ account of a number of cases bearing upon 
this point. In fact, however, the cases which he 
cites covfirm our carefully phrased statement. With 
two exceptions those cases came up under license 
laws, and confirmed the right of the State by police 
measures to regulate the sale of liquor. That right 
has been repeatedly affirmed by both State and Fed 
eral courts, and must be regarded as judicially estab- 
lished. But the question whether a law confiscating 
liquor held for sale violates the provision of the Con- 
atitution which prevents the taking of private prop- 
erty for public use without compensation has never 
teen decided by the Supreme Court. The two cases 
of Bartemeyer 7s. Iowa and of Boston Beer Company 
ns. Massachusetts, it is true, arose under prohibitory 
laws, but in both cases there was no evidence that the 
liquor seized had belonged to the plaintiff prior to 
the enactment of the prohibitory statute, and both 
cases were decided upon this ground. In the case of 
Bartemeyer vs. lowa the court said : ‘‘ If it were true 
. . that the defendant was the owner of the glass of 
liquor which he sold, at the time the State of Iowa first 
imposed an absolute prohibition on the sale of such 
liquor, then we consider that a very grave question 
would arise ; namely, first, would this be a statute 
depriving him of his property without due process of 
law ? secondly, whether, if it were so, would it be so 
far a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment in that 
regard as to call for judicial action by this court 7” 
The court added that there was reason to suspect 
that the record had been prepared for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of the court on this grave con- 
stitutional question without the existence of the 
facts to warrant a decision upon it, and refused to 
render any decision accordingly. And in the other 
prohibitory case, that of the Boston Beer Company 
against Massachusetts, the court expressed the infer- 
ence that the liquor was not in existence when the 
liquor law of Massachusetts was passed ; and also 





declined to decide the question which was not really 
before the Court. 

The cases which our correspondent cites indicate 
the tendency of judicial decisions, and in so far 
afford a prophecy of what the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court will be likely to be whenever the con- 
stitutionality of prohibitory legislation is fairly 
brought before the court for decision. But the 
expressions of opinion which our correspondent cites 
are what the lawyers call obiter dicta, and are not 
decisive as to that question whieh the court pro- 
nounces a ‘‘ grave constitutional question.” 








HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


R. BENSON J. LOSSING'S letter in another 

column seems to make it quite clear that he 
anticipated the demand of The Christian Union that 
the Reservation system be abandoned, and the tribal 
relation broken up, and the Indian admitted to the 
rights of citizenship. We asked if any public man 
preceded The Christian Union in this demand, and 
Mr. Lossing tells us of one who did. Now, can any 
one tellus of any public journal that preceded the 
Union in making this Cemand ; not a demand for 
kindness, Christianization, and w/timate citizenship, 
not a demand to so administer the Reservation eys- 
tem as to prepare the Indian for citizenship—that 
sort of demand dates from the days of William Penn 
and John Eliot : but the definite demand to abandon 
the Reservation system, intermingle the Indian with 
the whites, and prepare him for citizenship by mak- 
ing a citizen of him? We wish to give honor to whom 
honor is due. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

The Governor of Missouri has given to an old text of 
Scripture a new illustration: ‘‘In vrison, and ye visited 
me’ He was besought by the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perauce Union to commute the death sentence of a negro 
woman who, when crazed with drink, killed a police ser- 
geant. To get at the facts, and the actual condition of the 
prisoner, be visited her incognito, and had an interview ; she 
telling him the whole story of the crime, not knowing who 
be was. It is not often practicable for a Governor to take so 
much pains as this to do mercy without infringing on justice ; 
but the incident is worth recording as an illustration, if 
not of the best method, at least of the best spirit, of execu- 
tive action in similar cases. If the officers of justice came 
n ore often in direct personal contact with criminals, justice 
would ,be more merciful, mercy would be more just, and 


both would be better for the amalgam. So, at all events, 
the Spectator thinks. 





The Germans have a proverb, ‘‘ Who says A must also 
say B.”? But inthe case of a round-faced, chubby boy who 
often passes my door this is not verified. He attends school 
in the little red schoolhouse on the hillside. One day last 
summer the teacher had called him to her side and was 
trying toteach himthe alphabet. It was warm weather ; the 
bees hummed drowsily outside, and the golden-rod nodded 
lazily in the breeze. The little fellow felt the influence of 
the day, and as he lolled against the teacher’s knee he 
almost fell asleep. ‘“ A,’’ shesaid, pointing with her pencil. 
“A.” he drawled. ‘‘ And this is B.””. No answer. ‘‘ What 
is this one, Eddy %’ Looking up with a lazy, good-natured 
expression into her face, he said, ‘‘ Let’s calk ’em all A!” 
Avd the laughing teacher excused him. 





One very warm morning last summer the Spectator went 
to one of the best-known foreign book stores in New York 
for the purpose of obtaining a volume of essays by one of the 
most eminent of living French critics. After looking over 
& mass of recent French novels, mostly of the sensational 
order, the Spectator motioned to a clerk and asked him for 
a volume of Scherer’s ‘‘ Essays.’’? The clerk, with a strong 
French accent and a decided French idiom, asked the Spec- 
tator to repeat his question, and then professed his entire 
ignorance of any such writer as Scherer. The Spectator 
mildly suggested that M. Scherer was one of the best known 
literary critics in France. The French clerk shrugged bis 
shoulders and declared he had never heard of him; that 
he doubted if there were any such man, and tbat if there 
were he must be a specialeest. The Spectator explained that 
he might be called a specialist, but that he was also a writer 
on distinctively literary themes. The clerk said, half in 
French and half in English, that he had a complete knowl- 
edge of French literature, and had never heard of M. 
Scherer, consequeztly there could be no such man. As the 
morning was extremely warm, the Spectator wisely with- 
drew from the conflict at this poiut. The other day, in 
a decidedly cooler month, he returned to the fray, se- 
lected another clerk, and asked him for a volume of M. 
Scherer’s critical essays. The ignorance of this clerk was 
equally dense and equally charming. He declared, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, that he had never heard of M. 
Scherer. The Spectator then sugcested that if he hada 
catalogue of French writers in the shop he might exsmine 
it. The suggestion was disdainfully acted upon, and the 
name of M. Edmond Scherer was triumphantly pointed 
out by the Spectator. The Spectator then read the clerk a 
short lecture on the necessity of knowing something about 
the books with which he professed to deal, but the Spec- 
tator was conscious al! the while of a certain air of conde- 
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scension in this particular foreigner, which was exasperat- 
ing to the lastdegree. It was simply impossible to convince 
his Gallic ignorance. The Spectator is strongly tempted 
to give the name of the establishment in which this oc 
currence happened, but, upon the whole, he thinks it 
more just to notify the proprietors in private. 





This exasperating combination of assurance and igno 
rance on the part of foreigners is familiar to every American 
who has been brought in contact with almost any of the 
Continental nations, to say nothing of the English. Ata 
dinner-table in Berlin, not long ago, a young German officer 
took occasion to pass a swift and sweeping ju?gment on 
certain matters connected with the management of the late 
war in this country, which was so full of the most ludicrons 
errors of fact that a young American lady at the table conid 
not resist the impulse to administer a scathing and con 
vincing reproof. The young officer was thunderstruck. It 
is not the habit of Germans to submit to correction hy 
women, especially not the babit of German officers to re- 
ceive that sort of treatment from young ladies. The hostess 
was dreadfully shocked. The young American had simp!yv 
done her duty, if she violated the etiquette of a Berlin 
dinner-table in doing it. There are a great many humorons 
stories told of the mistakes and unconventionalities ot 
Americans abroad, but, after all, these are not half so cor 
spicuous for density of ignorance and essential vulgarity as 
the ignorances and impudence of a great many foreigners 
toward Americans. 





It is reported that Mr. Whittier is destroying all his 
correspondence, having before his eyes the fate which he- 
fell Thomas Carlyle. Unfortunately, one cannot destror 
the letters ne has written to others, and the modern editor 
of biograpby appears to consider that a public man pos- 
sesses nO private rights. Nor does this ruthless destrover 
of privacy reserve his vandalism until after the victim of 
his burglarious intent is dead. Torobthe grave is certain- 
ly more sacriiegious, but it is less painful to the robbed than 
stealing from the living. These robbers of private letters, 
like the soldiers who sack a city given over to pillage, spare 
neithe: age, sex, norcondition. The Spectator is not a mar 
of eminence, nor one whose opinions on any subject are of 
great weight with the great public. But he isalsoa victim, 
and has twice within the past three months seen extracts 
from purely private letters taken out of their connection 
and given to the public, in one instance to serve as atarge’ 
for a whole broadside of statistics. The result is that ne 
has come to the conclusion that he will never write any 
more private letters except to his wife, nor, except to her, 
put anything on paper that he is not willing to see expose 
to public gaze, either in its entirety or in such dismembered 
condition as any conscienceleses jourralist may think wil! 
best serve his readers either for information or enterrsin- 
ment. He begs leave, however, to submit the question 
whether to rob the mail after delivery, and so destroy its 
sacred secrecy, is materially better than to rob it before. 
Confidence is destroyed in either case. 








“Our neighbor, The Christian Union, counts on our help to 
break down the Ocean Cable monopoly which uses the privilege 
so badly as to take two years totransmita poem. Accept onr 
willing aid. We must admire our neighbor’s disinterest edness ; 
for we do not remember that it has ever had occasion to use or 
complain of the service of the cable.’’—/ Independent. 

We are not entitled to our neighbor’s geterous praise for 
disinterestedness. We venture the statement that we have 
paid the telegraph company for cable messages more money 
than the ‘‘ Iudependent ’’ has ever paid to it. It is true, 
however, that the company has served us better; we have 
never yet received a dispatch which arrived after the mai's 
would have brought it. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


NOTE the almost congestive pressure upon churches 

at the close of the year to make advanced statistics! 
showings. There is a tendency to estimate the year's 
work by the additions or the decrease of numbers in 
the church and Sunday-school, by the relative size of 
the congregations, and by the statistical columnsin the 
benevolent schedules. This financial and numeric»! 
side of the prob’em has its value. But there is another 
side which is of infinitely more conse quence to individ 
ual souls and the kingdom of Christ on earth. Peters 
latest counsel was to grow in grace ard the knowledge 
of the Lord. Have the churches grown in grace? 1s 
it apparent that there is more virtue, more love, more 
Christian ministry, more purity of heart, more sim 
plicity of faith, more gentleness, more truthfulness, 
more integrity, more sincerity, more of the Christ 
spirit ?—these are questions that are the real test of the 
year’s work and the true measure of progress. 

The statistical religion of the year shows some relative 
increase. In the Congregational denomination there has 
been some small numerical gain in the whole country 
during the twelvemonth. But at this rate of increase. 
and at the current rate of statisticsi increase in all de- 
nominations, it would require the courage of the most 
sanguine evoluttonist to anticipate the millennium this 
side the million upon million ages of conflict and sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

But there are other factors to be taken into calculation. 
There is a large and {ufluential element of unchurche:! 
Chriatianity. Much of it would be churched if thero 
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were less dogma and more charity, less creed and more 
Gospel. The reflex power of the Gospel is very large. 
I note a turning towards the Gospel of men who ten 
years aro were rationalists, materialists, agnostics, and 
skeptics. ne of the best illustrations of the tendency 
of thought without the trodden paths of the church and 
theology is Mr. John Fiske. By following the lines of 
evolution, a genuine Spencerian, he has written books in 
swift succession which have been a steady march towards 
theism, and he now, in giving the public his last book 
on ‘‘ The Idea of God,’ announces that all of his works 
uave been preparatory to another work, which he hopes 
to live to complete, on Christianity. I am not accepting 
the grounds of his argument for theism as conclusive, 
but only noting the tendency of his thinking as{indicating 
that the men who some years ago seemed to be going 
from theism and from Christianity are now really 
approaching Christian theism along their special newer 
paths of investigation. Truth is one ; and when thought 
through, all iines of departure and of approach lead to 
Him who is the Light of the world, in whom all things 
consist. The new year seems to me to open auspiciously, 
not for an all-sweeping revival and revolution, but for an 
advance of pure Christian ideas and life. Vital, in dis 
tinction from nominal, Christianity is the demand of the 
hour—the Christ vitally in the humanity of to-day. The 
church must purify herself, even as Christ is pure. It 
will be a happy day when theologian and evolutionist 
shall meet in the Christ, both freed from error, and both 
resting in a sublime faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for; when, as Mr. Fiske says, ‘‘ A stage of 
civilization will be reached in which human sympathy 
shall be all and in all, and the Spirit of Christ shall reign 
supreme through the length and breadth of the earth.” 


Senator Dawes has used his holiday recess in discuss- 
ing the Indian problem in several places. Last week 
he spoke in Cambridge under the auspices of the city 
branch of the Indian Rights Association, of which the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellcw is President. A representa- 
tive audience, both of the University and citizens of 
Cambridge, gave the E<cuatur attentive and interested 
attention. His views were not new or startling. He 
urged the absorption of the Indian into our civilization 
by the forces of education and industry and sympathy. 
He described the preseat condition of the tribes, and 
claimed that their various aptitudes and present condition 
require individual and special treatment. He explained 
the workings of theseveral institutions where Indians are 
now being educated. But Senator Dawes has no definite 
ideas as to the methods to be pursued. Hs general out- 
look is in the right direction ; his instincts, his sympa- 
thies, his purpose, are admirable. But in his mind the 
problem is yet largely tentative. He does not grasp the 
Indian question as Sumner and Chase did the slavery 
question, One thing the Government might undertake 
at once: to make the Indian industrious by crowding 
right upon his borders and straight into his domains 
industrial schools. Senator Dawes admitted that the 
present movement did not spring up in Congress, and 
only the pressure from without upon that body com- 
pelled ‘‘ anything to be done for the Indian.” Congress 
is like the stern light in a vessel (this is not his figure), 
which seems to illumine the pathway that is left behind. 
The people will do well to see to it that soon, from some 
State, there may beaclear light, a great reflector, in 
the prow of the ship of state. 





Congressional ideas were also liberated in Boston, last 
week, at Hotel Vendéme, at a banquet given by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, which represents $200,000,000, 
to invited guests from the national capital. Besides our 
own Senators and several Representatives, there were 
present Senators Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, Allison, and 
Representatives Tucker, Findlay, and Butterworth. 
The Governor and Mayor of Boston were guests, and 
about three hundred persons were seated at the tables. 
The object of the festival was, in connection with non- 
partisan courtesy and inter-State fellowship, to elicit 
views on the silver question, the national bankrupt law, 
and the tariff. On the silver dollar and on the bank- 
rupt law the sentiment went off straight as a Sharp's 
rifle. The speakers hit the bull's eye every time. Mayor 
O’Brien said that if a vote were taken in Boston it would 
be unanimously in favor of the discontinuance of silver 
coinage and the enactment of the bankrupt law, and 
this brought down the house. On the tariff question 
Senator Frye advocated, and Representative Tucker 
opposed, the present principle. Some of the other 
speakers fired into the air. Senator Evarts was miser- 
ably reported. The reporters got the wit in quite well, 
but they were hopelessly bew'ldered in those long sen- 
tences. Perhaps the Senator meant they should be. 
It is convenient, on occasions, to be vague, especially on 


the tariff. Father Taylor once got swamped in a long | 


sentence, and extricated himself by resuming : ‘‘I have 
lost my nominative case, but I know I am bound for 
the kingdom of heaven.” Whatever circumlocutions and 
zigzegings there may be in a Congressmen’s sentences, 
he never forgets that he is bound for the Capitol, per- 
chance for the White House. 





While all the speakers of, the evening were warmly 
received, Senator Edmunds was greeted with very great 
warmth and appreciation. There is a clear, common- 
sense philosophy, as well as cutting keenness, running 
through his sentences. On the labor problem he uttered 
these wholesome sentiments : 

‘““We do not correctly understand and teach and ad- 
minister the true relations that exist between labor, 
strength, vigor, and toil, and thac accumulated labor 
which is capital, and that accumulated intelligence which, 
along the lines of the common schools in Massachusetts and 
New England, has scattered hereditary instruction, cul- 
minated and graced and ornamented by your great 
scholastic institutions, has given to one part of society 
a situation in such large respects superior to and different 
from the other. Now, I wish to tell you men of this New 
England and Massachusetts culture, you men who have 
accumulated the products of your own toil and that of your 
fathers, without robbing any man, and thus are capitalists, 
that it is well worth your time now—all of our time—to 
begin to study more closely and more clearly how much we 
ail owe to that long future which is to make the greatness of 
history, and to make a more careful adjustment of ourselves 
and those who furnish to us the toil and muscle and 
strength that make the labor and strength and vigor of the 
republic. Thatis what I think. And I think the capitalist, 
and the lawyer, and the clergyman who goes forth as a 
missionary to take by the hand the man that is next door 
in his school district, in his town, or in his State, the man 
who goes to his brother who has not had the opportunities 
which he has had, and teaches him the unity of that one 
purpose that fills up the well-ordered and well-regulated 
society everywhere—he will find he is teaching the same 
truth of the unity of justice and mercy that is characterized 
in the bankruptcy law. And you will have taught what 
is so much more severely taught in other countries older 
than ours in regard to the relations of debtor and 
creditor.” 

Some of Senator Eimunds’s friends in Boston who 
know the situation in Vermont will feel relieved of some 
auxiety if they can know that the Legislature has re- 
elected him to the Senate. They do not expect that he 
will be defeated, but they know the methods and ambi. 
tlon of ex Governor Smith, who will not leave a stone 
unturned to get himeelf into Mr. Edmunds’s seat. They 
think they see his inspiring hand in some newspaper 
articles, even as faraway asChicago. If the Legislature 
should enact the farce of unseating Mr. Edmunds, and 
of seating Mr. Smith in his chair, it would be a deplorable 
exhibition of the corrupting influence of the politics of 
to-day. OBSERVER. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
ON THE PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
N your issue of December 17, referring to the pro- 
hibition movement in Georgia, you say: ‘‘The 
second stage of the Prohibition campaign in Georgia has 
been already reached. The Ordinary of the County has 
been restrained, by injunction in the United States 
Court, from declaring the result of the recent election, 
on the ground of the alleged unconstitutionality of pro- 
hibitory liquor laws, it being claimed that they cause 
priva‘e property to be taken without due compensa- 
tion. The question has several times been decided in 
local courts, but never, we think, has come before the 

Supreme Court of the United States.” 

This is a mistake. The constitutionality of prohibitory 
liquor laws has been already more than once decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The following 
are extracts from opinions and decisions in that court 
upon the question: 

Chief Justice Marshall, in 1827, in Brown, et al., vs. the 
State of Maryland, 12 Wheaton, page 439, says : 

“It is obvious that the same power which imposes a 
light duty can impose a very heavy one, one which 
amounts to a prohibition. Questions of power do not 
depend on the degree to which it may be exercised. If 
it may be exercised at aj], it must be exercised at the 
will of those in whose hands it is placed.” 

In 1847 three cases were decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, which came up from the Supreme 
Courts of Massachusetis, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. They are entitled the ‘‘ License Cases,” 
reported in 5 Howard's United States Reports, page 504. 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the three cases, 
page 577 of the report, says : 

‘These laws may, indeed, discourage imports and 
diminish the price which ardent spirits would otherwise 
bring ; but although a State is bound to receive and to 
permit the sale by the importer of any article of mer- 
chandise which Congress authorizes to be imported, it is 
not bound to furnish a market for it, nor to abstain from 
the passage of any law which it may deem necessary or 
advisable to guard the health or morals of its citizens, 
ulhough such law may discourage importation or 
diminish the profits of the importer, or lessen the revenue 
of the General Government. And if any State deems the 
retail and {internal traffic in ardent spirits injurious to its 
citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, vice, and 
debauchery, I see nothing in the Constitution of the 











United States to prevent it from regulating and restrain- 
Ing the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks 
proper.” 

Justice Grier, page 631, in his opinion in the cases, 
Says : 

“It is not necessary, for the sake of justifying the 
State legislation now under consideration, to array the 
appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, and crime, 
which have their origin in the use or abuse of ardent 
spirits. The police power, which is exclusively in the 
States, is alone competent to the correction of these great 
evils, and all measures of restraint or prohibition neces- 
sary to effect the purpose are within the scope of that 
authority.” 

Mr. Justice Carton, on page 611, in the Massachusetts 
case, Says : 

‘“‘T admit as inevitable that, if the State has the power 
of restraint by licenses to any extent, she has the dils- 
cretionary power to judge of its limit, and may go to the 
length of prohibiting sales altogether, if such be her 
policy.” 

In 1866 the United States Supreme Court, upon ap- 
peals from the United States Circuit Courts of New 
York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, decided a num 
ber of cases, known as the ‘‘ License Tax Cases,” 5 Wal- 
lace, 462, and 5 Wallace, 480. The question involved 
was whether a license, under the internal revenue act of 
Congress, confers a power to sell an article ina State 
where such sale is prohtbite?. Mr. Chief Justice Chase, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court in the last cases, 
Says : 

““Theze cases resomble, in all essential features, cases 
already decided at this term, which presented the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of State laws prohibiting, 
restraining, or taxing the business of selling lquors 
under the internal revenue licenses of the United States. 
The brief of the learned counsel for the plaintiff in 
error calls upon us to review our decisions affirming the 
validity of those laws. We have done so, and are satis- 
fied with the conclusions already announced.” 

After the decisions in the ‘‘ License Tax Cases” the 
United States Constitution was amended by the XIIIth, 
XUVth, and XVth Amendments. In 1873 a case was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, involving 
the validity of State prohibitory laws under the X[Vth 
Amendment. It was claimed State prohibitory laws 
violated that clause of the Amendment which says: 
‘*No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United Scates.” The Court again decided in favor of 
the validity of the prohibitory laws. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, 18 Wallace, 129-141, says: ‘‘ But the case before 
us is supposed by counsel for the plaintiff in error to 
present a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution. .. . But the most liberal advocates of 
the rights conferred by that amendment have contended 
for nothing more than that the rights of the citizen pre- 
viously existing, and depending wholly upon State laws 
for their recognition, are now placed under the protec- 
tion of the Federal Government, and are secured by the 
Federal Constitution. The weight of authority is over- 
whelming that no such immunity has hitherto existed as 
would prevent the State Legislatures from regulating 
and even prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
with a single exception. (Wynehamer os. The People, 
13 N. Y., 378, where the principle of prohibition was 
declared constitutional, but a particular law pronounced 
unconstitutional.) . . . If, however, such a proposition 
is seriously urged, we think that the right to sell intoxt- 
cating liquors, so far as such a right exists, is not one of 
the dghts growing out of citizenship of the United 
States.” 

In the case of the Boston Beer Company vs. Massa- 
chusetts, decided by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1878, 7 Otto, pages 25 to 34, Mr. Justice Bradley, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court, says ; 

‘‘ The plaintiff in error boldly takes the ground that, 
being a corporation, it has the right by contract to 
manufacture and sell beer forever, notwithstanding and 
in spite of any exigencies which may occur in the morals 
or the health of the community requiring such manu- 
facture to cease. We do not so understand the rights of 
the plaintiff. The Legislature had no power to confer 
any such}rights. Since we have already held in the 
case of Bartemeyer »s. Iowa, that, as a matter of police 
regulation, looking to the preservation of public morals, 
a State law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxlcating liquors is not repugnant to any clause%of 
the Constitution of the United States, we see nothing in 
the present case that can afford any sufficient ground 
for disturbing the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts.” 

The cases quoted cover the history of litigation on the 
question of prohibition as given in the United States 
Supreme Court reports. A careful perusal of them will 
enable the reader to see what position the Supreme 
Court of the United States has taken upon the question 
of prohibition. Very truly yours, ©. D. F. Hox, 

Utica, N. Y., December 18, 1885, 
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SONNET. 


By Paul HAMILTON Hayne. 

(Written upon the night of December 31, near midnight.) 

‘ RIMLY the Old Year took my proffered hand ; 

J Gray-bearded was he, but his eyes were bright. 
‘* Farewell,’ he said, ‘‘ I pass from earth to-night, 
What time its noontide brings the august command— 
Seek thy far brethren in the phantom land !” 
His eyes grew misted, chill his fingers’ clasp, 
That seemed to melt like snow from out my gra3p ; 
Still his form towered, his voice was grave and grand: 
‘*T strove to help thee, but I strove in vain ; 
On both my cheeks hast thou not smitten ie ? 
My counsel scorned, my kindliest seasons slain ? 
Forgive thee!... Nay, poor fool!. . . That may not be, 
Since all man’s years misused, return to see 
Their memories made one ruthless scourge of pain !’’ 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


HE changes in the House rules are more sweeping 

than was expected, and a great many wise men 
are fearful of the result of dividing eight of the most 
important appropriation bills among as many different 
committees. They opposed it stoutly, but were over- 
whelmingly beaten by 156 majority. It 1s an innova- 
tion in the legislative history of this country, for 
sounder counsels have hitherto prevented its being done. 
Instead of the tyranny of one appropriation committee, 
we shall now have the divided responsibility and equal 
efforts at self-aggrandizement of elght. It was notice- 
aole that all the lobby, the men with schemes on foot, 
were for this division, for they have struggled in vain 
with Randall and Holman. In my letter on the rules I 
predicted that the one thing that might work this 
change was the hatred toward Mr. Randall. This was 
the underlying fact in the whole discussion, and the 
hostility showed {itself in open personal denunciation 
on the floor. The other controlling motive was the be- 
lief among the new members that with elght powerful 
committees instead of one they will be in much better 
position to gain opportunities for work and reputation. 
But the chief consideration among the Democrats was 
the desire to humiliate Randall and Holman. These 
two men cannot be suppressed, but their associutes have 
shown clearly that they cannot hope to be leaders in 
this Congress. 

The House evidently wishes to accomplish something. 
The Republicans are committed to many important 
measures, and the larger part of the Democratic side are 
inclined the same way. All the influence of the Ad- 
ministration is favorable to positive legislation. A new 
Mormon Dill, the Presidential succession, electoral 
count, bankruptcy, and educational bills are sure to 
come over from the Senate before a great while after 
the holidays. The tendency is kindly toward them all. 
Something in the way of regulating the railroads is sure 
to be accomplished ; legislation for breaking up and 
opening the great Indian reservations may be expected ; 
and the Democrats are determined to set aside a large 
part of the earnings of the subsidized Pacific railroads, 
in order that the millions due the Government may at 
some time be paid off. The silver and tariff debates are 
not expected to amount to much, but it is Hkely that 
steps will be taken to simplify the collection of duties 
and lessen the enormous frauds at our great custom- 
houses, notably New York, where the collusion between 
importers and customs officials is to be investigated. 
Now that the House, for the first time in ten years, is in 
a condition to do business, these are the chief subjects 
toward which members are turning their attention. 

In his speech before the House Speaker Carlisle called 
the attention of his side to the duty they owe in cordially 
supporting the Administration. No Democrat in Con- 
gress is wiser than he, and if he lives I expect to see 
him their acknowledged national leader. That utterance 
was meant as a caution and a warning. He sees and 
appreciates the hostility that exists toward the Presi. 
dent's policy. That was fully outlined in the message, 
and the position taken in it on the tariff and silver issues 
is not satisfactory to two-thirds of the Democrats. Pri- 
vately they denounce what they are pleased to term the 
President's betrayal. They charge that he is controlled 
by the moneyed interests, and that the Eastern men like + 
Tilden, Barnum, Belmont, and Randall are controlling 
him. Before the message -was read Speaker Carlisle 
heard the contents of it upon these important questions, 
He begged the President to take stronger jrround for 
tariff reform and be not so urgent for the stoppage of 
the silver coinage. Mr. Cleveland would not yield, and 
the Speaker agreed to stand by him. But the result 
was a serles of stormy talks between Carlisle, Morrison, 
and other Western men, which would have resulted in 
an open outbreak among the latter had not the Speaker 
used his entire influence to prevent it. As it was, Mor- 
rison wrote a bitter interview, which was published here 





and is full of anger at what he calls the Wall Street 


power at the White House. He will bring in a radical 
bill on the tariff, and in other respects act entirely inde- 
pendently of the known position of his Administration. 

This is the central fact of interest in Washington to- 
day—that the President is not in sympathy with the bulk 
of his party, as represented in Congress, and it shows no 
disposition to join him. On financial questions the Re- 
publicans are more nearly in accord with him, though, 
of course, disclaiming any affillaticn with him. This 
being so, the country need not expect any strong Admin- 
istration and party policy. The legislation must be such 
as is satisfactory to Messrs. Edmunds, Hoar, Sherman, 
and Evarts in the Senate ; and in the House, with Car- 
lisle in the chair, the President has no one of ability 
who thoroughly represents him on the floor. In this 
Congress he cannot hope to have the cordial support 
which he deserves, for the Republicans will oppose 
him for party’s sake, and the Democrats are too blind to 
see that it is their best step to follow him. The desultory, 
hesitating, and ridiculous proceedings for ten years past 
are to be repeated, for the Executive is not fully in ac- 
cord with elther House, nor they with each other. 

Speaker Carlisle is coming to the front as the wisest 
man on his side. It {is barely three years since he at 
tracted real notice in the House, and now he has no rival 
in his party. I remember very well how, in the winter 
of 1882-3, when the Republicans were passing their 
tariff bill, Randall was unwilling to lead his side, and Mor- 
rison unequal to the task. Then Carlisle took the helm, 
and, during a long contest, battled with all the leaders 
among the Republicans. He did it so well, and made 
so good an impression, that he was able to defeat Randall 
for Speaker the next autumn. In thechair heisa model 
presiding officer. If the Democrats are to keep in power 
they can select no wiser leader than Carlisle. Though 
a Kentuckian, he was loyal through the war, and has a 
record which opens everything to him. Fortunately, 
he and the President are the best of friends. They un- 
derstand and appreciate each other, and are often 
together of an evening at the White House. The 
Administration has none too many earnest friends on the 
floor of Congress, and it suffers in Mr. Carlisle’s being in 
the chair, and so taken out of the debates. The Admin- 
istration has no spokesman in its party on financial and 
reform questions, and will be bitterly assailed on both. 
This was shown on Monday by Senator Beck’s violent 
assault on Secretary Manning and Treasurer Jordan for 
what he is pleased to term their discrimination against 
silver. He said that both cought to be removed from 
office for violating the law, but no Democrat said a word 
in their defense. On great public issues we really have 
three conflicting bodies—the Administration, the Repub. 
licans, and the Democrats. The first is certainly not 
Republican, and, to judge by what is going on here, it 
has little in common with the Democrats. 

Miss Cleveland is taking an interest in the various 
benevolent charities of the city. She took an active 
part in the great Christmas Day dinner which is given 
each year by the little girls tothe poorchildren. Of 
course older heads manage it, but the girls do nearly all 
the work of arrangements, and wait on the tables at the 
dinner. They grow very enthusiastic over it, and, all 
things considered, it is one of the best things of holiday 
week. Miss Cleveland is to introduce one change at 
the White House this winter, in the nature of earlier 
hours: all receptions will begin at elght, one hour ear- 
lier than has been the custom ; and on New Year’s Day 
the ceremony began at ten. These were the hours be 
fore the war. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was here recently, for the 
first time in years. It was delightful to see the way in 
which he was dined. The four evenings of his stay he 
was the guest successively of Secretary Bayard, Justice 
Gray, Senator Evarts, and Secretary Endicott. The 
President was present at Mr. Bayard’s, the only house at 
which he has dined since he came here. All the bright 
men in town met the Cambridge wit and scholar at one 
or another of these tables, for his different hosts took 
pains to compare notcs and see that he met entirely 
different faces each time. 

In looking over the Congressional Directory it is inter- 
esting to note that more than half of the members, in 
their autobfographical sketches, say that they served on 
one side or the other during the war. In most instances 
this seems to be the record they are most proud of. To 
this rule there are three notable exceptions. Mr. Mor- 
rison says nothing of his war service, and yet he was in 
the army as colonel of an Illinois regiment, serving for 
some time. You will find his name frequently men 
tioned in the ‘‘Century” article on the capture of 
Donelson. Randall was also a soldter from the begin- 
ning until 1863, when he was chosen to Congress at the 
same time with Garfield. Both of them formerly men. 
tioned theze facts, but have left it out since the Demo- 
crats obtained control of the house. The other case is 
that of Senator Cockerell, of Missourl, who was a ma- 
jor-general on the Southern side, and made a brilliant 
record, but he says nothing about it. Of the Senators, 
Messrs. Blair, Hawley, the two Millers, Sewell, Mitch- 
ell of Pennsylvania, Harrison, Logan, Sabin, Plumb, 
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Van Wyck, Manderson, and Bowen served inthe Union 
army ; while Senators Mahone, Riddleberger, Ransom, 
Vance, Hampton, Butler, Colquitt, Morgan, George, 
Gibson, Coke, Gibson, Maxey, Berry, Jones, Harris, 
Blackburn, and Cockerell were in the rebel forces. 
Justice Strong says that he doubts if Dr. Mitchell, of 
Buffalo, accepts his call to the Church of the Covenant 
here. The Buffalo church is making efforts to retain 
him.——George Bancroft is in his eighty-eighth year, and 
is obliged to give up his horseback riding tosome extent, 
but is still very vigorous.——The President was asked 
a few evenings since whether he should marry during 
his administration. His reply was very prompt and 
decided, and it left no doubt that Miss Cleveland will 
remain as mistress of the White House through his 
time.——The Cabinet ladics are intending to make an 
edict that they will return no calls except upon personal 
friends, but they are somewhat deterred by the example 
of Mrs. Blaine, who tried to establish the rule, and was 
generally snubbed by the wives of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives for so doing. EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON. 








POETRY AND FAITH. 


HAT religion owes t) poetry, and what poetry 

owes to religion, were themes thoughtfully 
and feelingly discussed in a recent sermon by the Rev. 
R. Heber Newton. He said: 

“If poetry be merely the fatal facility of rhyme, 
then is it out of place to consider its bearing on the 
highest and noblest task of life. But the great poets 
were no gay troubadours. Homer was the Bible of 
Greece ; Virgil was a prophet of purity and peace in im- 
perial Rome ; Dante was more to medieval piety than any 
pope; Skakespeare has been the mirror turned upon 
humanity in which, while the evil have seen their own 
badness, the thoughtful and earnest have stood awed 
before a revelation of the heights and depths of life ; 
Milton has molded tke theology of English-speaking 
Protestantism ; Wordsworth has quickened in our age 
the spiritual sense in man and revived religion more than 
the most successful mission. 

‘The great prophets were poets In Judea of old, and 
the great poets are prophets in America to-day. It is 
their God-breathed work to speak to the spirit, to open 
the eyes of the soul, to reveal the heaven which lies 
about us, to inspire the life which walks in the spirit, to 
feed the mind with thoughts which fire to earnest aspira- 
tion and with feelings which turn to noble deeds, to 
come to the ald of the better nature, to quicken faith 
and brighten hope and sweeten charity and impel us on 
toward the aim of all true culture, perfection. In this 
Interpreter’s house we learn to see nature in such lights 
as strengthen and sweeten character and feed faith and 
worship. Prosaic bits of earth, at the touch of this 
magician’s wand, become poetic ; the things we never 
noted round us grow beautiful; the common scenes 
take on a mystic air. There is a special urgency in the 
duty of cultivating familiarity with those seers of nature 
for us of this age, in which nature threatens to become 
a substitute for God, displacing the laws of morality by 
the laws of physics. Wherever poetry has read the 
volume of nature a natural religion of some sort has 
always been the result. Poetry’s theme is man as well 
as nature, and in dealing with human life it again leads 
us into the Interpreter’s house, where the inner and 
spiritual realities of humanity are revealed to us. 

‘*How many a time, when nothing else availed to 
bring us cheer, some simple, gracious, tender poem has 
met us as an angel of the Lord, drying our tears and 
strengthening our hearts! In the vision of the seers, 
the last fear of man vanishes like the ghost of the night 
when the day breaks. Sorrow might be swallowed up 
in joy were it not for sin. But can this dark shadow 
ever melt into sunshine? How well do I remember 
when, in the horrors of my younger years, it first dawned 
upon me that it was, of all men in the world, the very 
poets who saw most deeply into the evil in man, who 
looked through that evil to the complete regeneration of 
man at the last! I may not close without saying that 
the debt of religion to poetry is not alone for deepening 
the rootings of the anclent stock and for quickening the 
vital flow in its veins, but also for bringing forth the 
fresh green tippingsof anew spring on the old ever- 
green. The faith which the poets feed is the essential 
faith which, old as mau, isas young as the youngest man 
here to-day ; which, living truly, is ever growing, and 
in growing hesitates no more to rend and cast away the 
hull of dogmas which have subserved their end than the 
blossom hesitates to push aside its green swaddling- 
bands. It is the faith of the future, which is coming in 
upon the world as June comes after the weary, weary 


winter. Though every liberal pulpit were clcsed, the 
poets would preach the gospel of ‘the larger hope.’ 
Name the great poets of America, and you will find 
them every one--Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 


Emerson—prophcts of the day that is arising, preachers 
of that essential religion which is as broad as the spirit of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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THE INDIAN AS A CITIZEN. 


By Benson J. Lossinc. 


N the issue of The Christian Union of December 17 
I find the following ¢ditorlal remarks, under the 
title ‘‘ Forward, March !” 

“ Tt is now at least eight years since The Christian Union 
first began its demand for the abolition of the Reservation 
system, the distribution o° Indian lands to the Indian owners 
in severalty, and their admission to the rights and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. It stood at that time substan- 
tially alone. If any other journal, if any public men, urged 
the same policy at that time, we are not aware of the fact.” 

Late in the year 1869 I wrote and illustrated a paper 
under the title of ‘‘Our Barbarian Brethren,” which 
was published as a leading article in ‘“‘ Harper's Maga- 
azine” for May, 1870, nearly sixteen years ago. In that 
paper, after giving some account of the philanthropic 
efforts that had been made before and under the Grant 
administration for the civilization and Christianization 
of the Indian, I said : 

“‘ This is all well, but it falls short of a perfect remedy 
for the evils we deplore and would cure. It Jeaves com 
plicated and injurious machinery in operation, and only 
makes a change in the operators. We must sweep away 
all the machinery. It has been long tried and found to 
be worse than useless—positively mischievous. We 
must go back of the acts of the founders of the Republic, 
and adopt a new policy. Let us profit by the experience 
of the British Government in its relations to the Scotch 
Highlanders. They were treated as clans or tribes bear- 
ing allegiance to chiefs, and with chiefs alone the gov- 
ernment held intercourse. Raids, rebellions, border 
wars, were the consequences. After one great rebellion 
in 1745 the government changed its policy. It made 
roads through the Highlands, broke up the tribal polit 
ical relations, and required each man, as a citizen of 
Great Britain, to obey its laws and perform duties as 
euch ; and at the same time gave him al! the privileges 
which citizenship conferred. Peace and loyalty were 
the consequences. Turbulent men, expensive to the 
State, were made good neighbors and valuable to the 
realm. 

‘* We have within our borders [in 1870, and more now, 
1885] an Indian population of a little more than three 
hundred thousand souls. There were then about fifteen 
thousand in the States eastward of the Mississippi River, 
principally in New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin ; 
the remainder, consisting of Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Seminoles, being in North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Florida. The numberin Minnesota and along the fron- 
tiers of the Western States and Texas (most of them 
from the country eastward of the Mississippi River) was 
estimated at eighty thousand ; those on the Plains and 
among the Rocky Mountains, not within any organized 
territory, at fifty thousand ; in Texas, at twenty-five 
thousand ; in New Mexico, at thirty thousand ; in Cali 
fornia, at seventy-eight thousand ; in Utah, at ten thou- 
sand ; in Oregon and Washington Territory, at twenty 
thousand.” 

Considering the territory over which these remnants 
of the old Americans are scattered, and pondering their 
past and present condition, I remarked : ‘‘ The question, 
What is to be their destiny ? comes up, pressing for 
an immediate answer. The teaching of ali history and 
of our own experience as a nation replies: Make the 
Indian a citizen of the Republic, wherever he may be, 
and treat him as a menand a brother. Give him all the 
privileges of citizenship on terms of equality with other 
citizens, and exact from him a!) the duties of a citizen. 
Hold him responsible for his conduct as an individual, 
as we do other citizens. If he shall be living within a 
State, let him be treated in all respects as a citizen of that 
State. If he shall be an inhabitant of a Territory, let 
him be treated as a citizen of that Territory. Abandon 
all the machinery which is now needed in our absurd 
relations to him, aca merge each Indian into general 
eociety, as a member of the Republic. Then all agencies, 
from the head of the Indian Bureau at the national 
capital to the servant of the lowest official at an Indian 
station in the wilderness, would disappear, with all the 
enormous cost of such agencies, honestly and dishonestly 
imposed. Then would disappear the host of contractors 
who adhere like leeches to the public treasury, and the 
ewarms of traders whose blight has been felt as a 
mildew through all t>e tribes of the forests and the 
plains, Wars with the Indians would cease. Civilization, 
working directly upon individuals, would rapidly 
achieve wonderful triumphs. The ‘Jnd! n Problem’ 
would be solved.” 

The aspect of Indian affairs in 1885 was much the 
same as it was in 1870, when the above eu 2gestions were 
made. But there are now sure tokens of the epeedy dawn 
of a brighter day for the Indian, when he shail no 
longer be a ward, but a citizen, of the Republic; a 
brighter day for ourcountry, when peace and honor and 
justicc shall prevail in all our borders; when 

* Right, not might, shall be the rule, 
In the good time coming.” 
The voice of The Christian Union has heen uttering 





upon this snbject no uncertain sound for many months. 
It has been heard and heeded in high places; and its 
echo has come back to the people in full force in the 
late message to Congress from the Chief Magistrate of 
the Republic. 

Christmas, 1885. 








THE ‘“‘VOICE FROM THE BENCH.” 

To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

HE position taken in Mr. Warner’s letter does not 

seem to me altogether a true one. His letter itself 
is a refutation of it. No man whose mind had grown 
stagnant, idle, and ineffective in daily drudgery could 
write a letter so clear, forcible, and thoughtful. Some- 
thing beside idle dreaming has gone on in his brain while 
his hands were busily driving the nails. All the culture 
does not come from books. Life is the great educator ; 
and life means to the poorest, ob, how much more than 
work and food and sleep! What feeds the mind is like 
the air and light for all ; nay, drawn in almost against 
the will. The wind stealing through the workshop win- 
dow, the blue sky and silver clouds, tender green of 
spring, first whiteness of winter snow—all these cheap 
and common things have something to give the worker. 
The face of the man upon the next bench, the snatches 
of talk coming and going from work, fragments of the 
newspaper caught up at noon, sweetness of Sunday rest 
and reading, always the stir of varied interests in his 
family—all these proffer to his attentive mind something 
by which to grow. The epringof thought, thank God, 
is in the heart, and the good man’s heart is never let 
alone by angels that stir its depths. Hear the words of 
Emerson upon this theme: ‘‘Is it not true,” he says, 
‘that every landscape I behold, every friend I meet, 
every act I perform, every pain I suffer, leaves me a dif- 
ferent being from that they found me? that poverty, 
love, authority, anger, sickness, sorrow, success, al] work 
actively upon our being, and unlock for us the concealed 
faculties of the mind? Whatever private or petty ends 
are frustrated, this end is always answered. Whatever 
the man does, or whatever befalls him, opens another 
chamber in his soul—that is, he has got a new feeling, 
a new thought, a new organ.” 

But this general growth of the mind, it may be urged, 
does not take the place of the need of exact knowledge, 
such as only study can bring. That is true, and too 
often painfully true ; yet the mind that loves thorough- 
ness cannot live and not be gathering up exact know)- 
edge from all that falls in its way, even as it gathers 
power. And exact knowledge has a way of fading from 
the mind when it is not in constant use, while wisdom 
abides and fits itself to all uses. 

Then that which is rare gains in value by the intensity 
with which it is welcomed. The man of leisure reads 
two or three hours in his library, and knows he has 
drank the wine of many thoughts ; but, closing the book, 
remembers the exquisite aroma as a pleasure, but already 
almost a pleasure of the past. The workingman meets 
one new thought in his day’s journey, and looks deep 
into its eyes, puts his strong hand in its own, and knows 
it for the friend of a lifetime. One little word of poet- 
ry, mirth, or pathos finds its way through the clatter of 
machinery to his ear, and straightway it gilds the rough 
iron about him, and breathes a music more potent than 
the clash and jar of the machines. The writer, once 
eoming to the close of some years of defined and narrow 
labors, was at first tried with unaccustomed leisure, and 
recalls a genuine pang of envy at sight of some factory 
girls just released from work. She knew so well the 
sweetness of evening freedom earned by many hours of 
toil, that for a moment it seemed as if life had no other 
pleasure so full of zest. She has seen many beautiful 
mornings, but no other made the lasting impression 
given by one of which she got a hasty glimpse while 
executing an errand after days of confinement, nursing 
inasick chamber. The trees were strung with ice jew- 
els, the earth flashing in crusted snow, the sky blue as 
June, the air so sweet, keen, and pure. But hours of 
poetry-reading could not have opened to me the glory of 
that day as the weary care and confinement out of 
which it gleamed upon me had done. 

Out of my love for manual labor, and my faith in its 
blessings, I could wish the rich might have a fuller share 
in them. That has always been to mea pleasing thought 
of Benjamin Franklin's, that if every man, woman, and 
child of our population were to spend four bours a day 
in manual labor, all needful work in the community 
might be accomplished and the rest of the time be given 
to rest and mental development. Who can forget that 
the wisdom which has by commor consent outweighed 
every other blessing given to men grew up in obscurity 
beside carpenter's bench, far from echools of learning ? 
I know that to the weary and heavy laden in socla) dis- 
content it is now held unwise to offer religious consola- 
tion, but the wonderful voice that cried, “‘ Ye will not 
come unto me that ye may have life,” and again, ‘‘ Iam 
come that ye might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly,” that spoke of “living waters” of which, if a 
man drank, his own heart should become a fountain of 





blessing—that voice cries still, and there is many a lonely 
laborer ready to rise up and biess it as the voice of 
truth. MaRTHA. 








SENTENTIOUS THOUGHTS.—Keep the home near 
Heaven. Let it face toward the Father’s House.—[Ham- 
ilton. 

You can not put a great hope into a small soul.— 
[| Jones, 

No man doth safely rule but he that hath learned 
gladly to obey.—[Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Thousands drink themselves to death before one dies 
of thirst. —[Anonymous. 

The necessity of performing our duties is the one ab- 
solute necessity left to us.—[Adler. 








A TRIP SOUTH. 
By E. 8. Napat. 


HE severity of Northern winters is one of the facts 
which are certain to favor the growth and pros. 
perity of the South. Other things may be modified, 
but climate cannot be modified. Much has been done 
toward adapting our life to the climate, and thereby 
softening its effects upon us. But the climate cannot 
be abolished. There will always be a considerable part 
of the community upon whom our winters will bear 
severely. It is not only people subject to pulmonary 
diseases who suffer. It is quite as much persons defi 
cient in nervous vigor ; the vitality of such persons fs 
much impaired by the cold. People feel it more and 
more asthey get older. That men with nothing to do wil! 
go South iscertain. But many men of moderate incomes, 
who yet do not wish to give up business, will be attracted 
to the South. Many a man {fn this situation will begin 
to suspect that he is not fulfilling his destiny when hold- 
ing on to the strap of the elevated railroad in a snow- 
storm, or running about the streets of some town near 
the lakes, protected by arctics and an ulster. The South- 
ern States also offer this advantage to men of businers— 
that the pleasant season of the year, the winter, is the 
business season ; and tospend your winters in the South, 
engaged in business, and to go North in the summer for 
vacation, is much the best arrangement of time and life 
possible on this continent. During a recent visit in the 
South I found that numbers of persons were going 
thither with this idea in view. 

Certainly, to leave New York in March, when the 
thermometer is near zero and the winds are bitter, and 
to take a thirty-six hours’ run to Mobile, will produce a 
most delightful revolution in our lives. You turn with 
a friend into Government Street, a long, wide street 
lined with old-fashioned houses, each having a charac- 
ter of its own, and looking as if it had been lived fn for 
many years. It is shaded by tall trees in full leaf, the 
verdure of which astonishes you. The air is moist, 
perhaps a little sultry, filled with sunlight, and heavy 
with the breath of flowers. The gardens have magno. 
lias and orange trees in blossom, and roses which grow, 
not on bushes, but on trees; and one sees children in 
white dresses playing about the fountains. 

The firet thing one does in going South is to try to 
discover for one’s self what is the real disposition of 
Southern people toward people from the North. Is 
there any such state of feeling in the South as would 
really interfere with the comfort or profit of a Northern 
man should he choose to live there? Iam deeidedly of 
the opinion that there {fs no such state of feeling. 
What one has heard about the resistance which a North- 
ern man will encounter in the South In getting his 
rights, solely on account of his being a Northern man, 
iscertainly untrue. There are difficulties in the way of 
placing property in the South, just as there are else- 
where, but they have little to do with political or sec- 
tional feeling. I had also been led to expect a certain 
restraint and want of complete sympathy on the part of 
Southern people. I had found Southerners whom I 
had met in the North apt to be a little shy and distant, 
and, as it seemed to me, prone to take offenre. This 
was perhaps due to their feeling that Northern men sus- 
pected them of unfriendly sentiments. But I saw noth- 
ing of this in the South. 

I found myself treated everywhere with the greatest 
good-nature. I did not therefore infer that other North- 
ern men would receive the same treatment. For, being 
aman of Southern birth myself, it was easy for me to 
catch that freemasonry always near at hand between 
men of a common birth and origin. But other men 
whom [ saw to)d-me that their experience had been like 
mine. I sought the opinions of a class of persons certainly 
not disposed. to exaggerate the friendly dispositions of 
the Southern people—the Federal office-holders, Their 
testimony appeared to be as follows: *‘ Things are 
much changed ; these feelings did exist strongly at one 
time, and, indeed, till recently ; but we look about us, 
and while we have been talking, we discover that the 
old state of things has departed.” I may add that the 
altered disposition did not strike me as due to any 
“change of heart” or “era of good, feeling.” The 
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new South is ‘‘on the make,” and is glad to welcome 
the Northern man who comes with a small capital. 
They offer him inducements to come and stay. And 
they will also receive him kindly as an individual, pro 
vided he does not go Outof his way to offend their preju- 
dices. 

He wil] be very well treated, but then, on the other 
hand, he will not find quite the old South. He will 
find a community as keen after the profits of business 
as that which he has left, with little disposition (I am 
now speaking of the business men) to waste time in the 
old pleasant, idle ways. At Montgomery, Ala., a young 
gentleman to whom I had a line asked me to drive 
with him while he moved about the town upon his bust- 
ness errands, He hoped, however, that I would stay a 
day or two longer, in which case he would try to do 
something for my amusement. This was not quite like 
the old way of doing things. I happened to be in 
Montgomery on perhaps the greatest day of its exlst- 
ence, with the exception of that which witnessed the 
foundation of the Southern Confederacy, of which 
Montgomery was the first capital. This was the open- 
ening of the first street railway laid in thetown. A 
procession of cars paraded the streets, on which were 
the Mayor and other distinguished persons; the cars 
carried a brass band and were gayly decorated with flags. 
The line bid fair to be a great success, to all appear- 
ance, All the babies in the town, with their nurses, had 
a ride. The negroes were the especial patrons, each 
being ready with his five cents, while the Ilttle picka 
ninnies who had exhausted their capital in the novel 
locomotion ‘‘ caught on behind.” 

The character of the relation which is to subsist be- 
tween the two races {s, of course, the most interesting 
and important of all Southern questions. Are the two 
races coming closer together, or are they getting further 
apart? There were indications which seemed to point 
in each of these directions. Jt seemed to me that the 
whites regarded thelr former slaves with a certain cold- 
ness. This coldness may have been, perhaps, akin to 
that respect which an increased strength and an {m- 
proved position always exacts from human nature. At 
certain very important points, however, it {s easy to see 
that the partition between the two peoples is breaking 
down. They will not long be able to keep themselves 
apart in railway cars and restaurants. At the close of 
the war the Southern people were determined (and the 
determ{nation was strengthened by the Civil Rights 
bill) that there should be no sort of social equality 
between the races. But they are beginning to find the 
distinctions troublesome to keep up. It is not always 
easy to set apart a caror apartment. In some places 
the colored people are banished to the smoking-cars. 
If white smokers may sit with negroes {n comfort, why 
may not white non-smokers? The step from sitting 
with them when smoking to sitting with them when 
not smoking is not great. These distinctions will be 
certain to fall to pleces, in time, of their own weight. 

With regard to the political relations of the races, the 
view of the whites is about this—that they have the 
power, and intend to keep it. They will not say this, 
perheps, but they no doubt think it. It was, of course, 
out of the question, had the whites and blacks continued 
to constitute separate parties, that the blacks should 
have been allowed to rule the whites. It was inevitable 
that the whites should rule. But the ruling has not 
always been done by fair means. There are now indi- 
cations that the vote of the South will not long be divid 
ed by a color line. Should this line disappear, the 
political rights of the negro will be secure. Where a 
strong white party has the help of the negro votes, those 
votes will be counted. At present, I believe, the black 
man is not very keen about his vote. He is said to have 
lost faith in his old acquaintance, the immigrant pollti- 
clan from the North. The friend in question has not 
brought him his forty acres and a mule, and, it {s said, 
has not always treated him civilly. During the days 
when the colored people expected forty acres and a mule 
each, an astute Northern speculator came South with a 
quantity of American flags, four of which each negro 
was told to buy, and use in marking off his forty acres. 
For these he charged a dollar apiece. An old negro, to 
whom the speculator had sold four of these flags, meet- 
ing his white acquaintance the day after the transaction, 
ventured to speak to him. But the merchant had got 
the poor colored man’s four dollars, and did not acknowl- 
edge his salutation, whereby the colored man was much 
aggrieved. 

It was, of course, inevitable that where there was 8 
contest between the races, the white race must win. 
What else could be the result of a conflict between the 
conquering Saxon and the poor negro? In the days 
following the war we were near thinking that by a con- 
stituticnal amendment we could wipe out the ages of life 
in African forests and the years of servitude on South- 
ern plantations. But the color has rather faded from 
that legislation of 1865 to 1868, while the African race 
remains, to a good degree, what it was. And yet it has 
undergone great changes, and promises greater ones in 
the future, I wanted much to seea man of African 





birth. I belfeve that there are people who were born in 
Africa still to be seen in the Gulf States. I have talked 
with persons who have had them on their plantations. 
They describe them as having minds much feebler and 
slower than men of pure African blood born here. The 
deficiency of the black man, however, {s not intellectual. 
I may here say that the great obstacle to the rise of the 
black race is the contempt of the white race. That con- 
tempt strongly uffects the opinion which the black race 
have of themselves. It is difficult for a despised people 
to live very respectably. It is very important that there 
should bea growing respect on the part of the white 
man forthe black man. Anything which will help to 
this end is good. The fact that the black man hasa 
vote no doubt makes him more respectable in the eyes 
of the white man. The fact that he has a pair of hands, 
and that his labor is necessary, will always secure him a 
certain amount of respect. Education will do much. 
His own improved conduct will raise him in the opinion 
of the white man, and this opinion will react upon him. 
Of course it is understood that in what I have just been 
saying I have been speaking of the generality of the 
race. There are in every part of the South many col- 
ored people as much respected as any members of the 
community. 

Regarding the general behavior, since the war, of the 
whites toward the blacks, I think that it must, in the 
main, be considered admirable. I saw Southern society 
in the days just preceding the war, and I remember 
what the black man was at that time. They say the 
body can adapt itself to great changes and extremes of 
temperature. That the slave of 1860 should, in five or 
six years, have become the equal, and, indeed, the supe 
rior, of his old master, and that the master should have 
accepted the revolution, is astonishing evidence of the 
vicissitudes to which the mind may accustom itself. 
One young gentleman, to whom I had remarked upon 
this, sald: ‘‘ Yes, and we could never have accepted it 
if the licking we got had been less complete than it 
was.” I came upon many curious illustrations of the 
extent of the change. In a little Virginian town in 
which I stopped on my way home I was shown a Meth- 
odist church which, at the close of the war, had been 
taken from the white congregation who worshiped in 
it, and given to the negroes, who from time immemo- 
rial had sat in the gallery. The negroes had, in this 
case, some color of legal title to the building, but the 
justice of the matter appeared to me to be that, if the white 
people had built the church and supported it, it was 
theirs. But the church, which was of brick, was given 
to the negroes, the white people erecting a frame build- 
ing near at hand for themselves. The brick church had 
a Lole in its side made by a cannon-ball. The blackened 
aperture was still untouched, although twenty years had 
elapsed since it was made. How rudely those cannon 
must have awakened the queint and pretty village which 
had slept for one hundred years in such peace as only a 
Virginian mountain village knows ! 

I trust that tbe Southern people, in adopting Northern 
thrift and enterprise, will not lose the old charming 
qualities that were peculiar to themselves. They have 
always been a hospitable people. There were many 
reasons for this. They were an agricultural pecple, and 
were more or less isolated, and were, therefore, always 
glad to see one another and to see strangers. When an 
agreeable man, or, indeed, any kind of a man, came 
along, they were happy to get him, and did all they 
could to keep him. They received and paid long visits. 
In the early part of the last century a Scotch gentleman, 
a Mr. Henry, came to see Colonel Syme, a Virginian 
planter, and was so well received that he remained dur- 
ing the lifetime of Colonel Syme, and on his death mar- 
ried his widow, and became the father of Patrick 
Heury. This was the sort of visit common in English 
rural life one hundred years ago. That the Southern 
people were idle and generally well-to-do was another 
and greater cause of their being hospitable. The climate 
also had much to do with their hospitality and sociality. 
They lived a great deal out-of-doors and on piazzas. 
The present generation of Southern people, in certain 
parts at least, live in this way, and have the old easy 
social habits. A young lady, to whom I said that her 
pretty town would be, I was sure, a good place to study 
in or to write a book in, replied : ‘‘ No; you would be like 
the rest of us here, all the time in the streets ; and if you 
did not go to see the people, the people would come to 
see you, and you would not know how to get away from 
them.” I believe that this remark is descriptive of the 
pleasant ways which still survive in some of the old- 
fashioned Southern towns. They loiter in groups cf 
threes and fours in the shaded walks during the after- 
noons, and sit in larger groups on the plazzas in the 
evenings, while masses of fireflles move in the groves 
and gardens, and summer lightnings suffuse themselves 
about the circle cf the tropic sky. The piazzas, I may 
add, are significant things in the South, and a great 
cause of Southern hospitality. It is so much easier to 
walk on to a piazza than to go to a front door and ring 
a bell. 

I believe, also, that Southern hospitality is, to a cer- 





tain degree, an English inheritance. It was the elght- 
eenth century England which gave the South its char 
acter, and that England was a hospitable and merry 
England. I may have been mistaken, but I observed 
indications of the survival among the Southern people 
of certain qualities of the English eighteenth century 
nature. One sees an unconscious sweetness in the 
Southern people. Unconsciousness is the last trait one 
would attribute to the English people of the present 
time. They are the most conscious race in existence. 
But it was not so one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Their present character is the result of the 
rise of the middle class, and of the almost universal im! 
tation of their betters which has taken possession of 
British society. I have seen people in the South who 
took my mind back to Steele and Fielding. One of 
these was a young fellow whom [ saw playing with a 
child in a railway car, whose vigorous, boisterous affec- 
tionateness reminded me of pictures which have been 
left by those writers. 

In conclusion, I hope that the South, while retaining 
the pecullarities of former times, may gain the thrift 
and energy which have characterized the other parts of 
this country. But I own I am much more anxious that 
she shall retain the olu charms than that she shall 
acquire the new virtues. I have no fear that a want of 
vigor will long continue to bea quality cf any region 
included within the confinesof the Union. But will the 
amiable and social Southern manners survive a full 
infusion of Northern life’ I trust they may. 





THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWworru. 
I. 
TIEVINA, 

HERE are certain localities in the South for which 

it is difficult to forecast a bright future; locali 
tles which, for patent reasons, must remain, at least for 
many generations to come, what they were and as they 
were at the close of the war. Possessed of no mineral 
resources suggesting latent possibilities and inviting 
capital, there is nothing upon which to found a reasona- 
ble expectation that the sluggish current of their ways 
will ever increase in velocity. Debarred, by the very 
exigencies of natural position, such impetus toward im- 
provement and progress as follows in the fiery wake of 
the locomotive, the local pulse must continue to beat in 
unison with the slower revolutions of the paddle-wheel, 
which still embodies for them the acme of speed. 

This unchangeableness bestows that extrinsic value 
upon such localities which belongs to the type of every 
age and clime ; and whosoever would preserve, as matter 
of story or history, the record of life as it was in the agri 
cultural districts of the South, must seek it, not in the 
neighborhood of her Atlantas and Birminghams and 
Memphises, but at the drowsy little shipping points 
strung along the treacherous banks of the Mississippi 
River like tawdry beads on an untrustworthy string, or 
else back, hidden from view by miles of intervening 
timber, in the clustering hamlet of houses of varying de- 
grees of shabbiness which have a common raison d ¢tre in 
the Court-House that proclaims the county seat. 

In the swamp lands of Arkansas and Jouisiana, jn 
the ‘‘ Piney Hills” of Mississippi, and elsewhere in the 
South, one may travel many a day and not lose sight of 
these petrified neighborhoods where things came to a 
standstill, socially, long ago, and where a week-old 
newspaper is the freshest link between a world where 
people do and dare and a world where they endure and 
remember ; places where ‘“ mail day” punctuates the 
week wlth a single period, and where the fluctuations of 
the cotton market and the ‘* Liverpool quotations” out 
rank Wall Street and the Signal Service report ; places, 
in short, where men with brawn and brain to make 
them the peer of any man are held in bondage by the 
fron god Circumstance, until the possibilities of their 
lives are reduced to zero. 

It is in such a neighborhood and among such people 
that the scene of the following incidents is laid; inct 
dents of actual occurrence, which your narrator has 
simply portrayed and painted with their genuine sur- 
roundings. The age is altogether too urgent in Its de 
mand for facts forone who seeks to please to neglect the 
paramount condition of success—veracity ; and, in verifi- 
cation of the old saying that truth {s stranger than fiction, 
it must be added that the most improbable-seeming of 
the events in this story are the ones described most 
literally as they occurred. ‘‘ Tievina,” to any one famil- 
iar with the flora of the South, and capable of associat- 
ing the name with the fact that the pestiferously cling- 
ing vine known as the “tie vine” is at once the bane 
and the reproach of the planter who succumbs to its 
encroachments, was the unfortunate but singularly 
appropriate name for a plantation in the southern part 
of Arkansas, which had been owned and ‘‘ run” by the 
Southmeads unto the fourth generation of that happy-go 
lucky family. 

The tie vine, which every zealous planter fights with 
the energy of desperation, is a charming object to the 
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botanist, with its dark, glossy, serrate leaves, its graceful 
tendrils that curl with vicious tenacity »bou' the growing 
crops, and its delicate blue and white flower-bells, 
morning-glories in mi: iature; but to the tiller of the 
soil, who knows by bitter experience that it grows with 
the magical celerity of Jack’s bean-stalk, and that those 
tender green tendrils take a death-grip with every curve, 
it is an object of terror and disgust. The fact, then, 
that ‘‘Tievina” had been selected by the owner of the 
place in question as the only descriptive local name at 
all appropriate, conveys in one word an idea of the 
place and of its owner, Mr. George Southmead. 

Things had rot improved at Tievina since the war. 
Rather had they deteriorated with the facility that 
generally marks the downward progress of men and 
things. The house, originally an imposing looking 
structure, built well up from the ground, encircled by 
broad verandas, and decidedly ‘‘ stylish ” in front, with 
its couple of long French windows opening on the gallery 
on either side of the large front door, which with its 
broad side-lights and trantom gave light to the long 
central hal] that ran the length of the building, seemed 
dedicated to a perpetuation of the gray of the lost cause. 
Weather-stained and paintless, it showed a grim frontage 
in spite of the sheltering arms cast about and over it by 
more than a score of grand old pecan and live oak trees 
crowding the space between the front door and yard 
gate. The original plank fence that had girdled the 
gray house and its fine trees was an ante bellum boast of 
Mr. Southmead’s, and had certainly had no near rival in 
elegance ; but it had been patched and repatched, now 
with old planks, now with new rails, again with piles 
of brush from the thorny osage-orange hedging that 
stretched its ragged length about the entire place, and 
most recently of all with a yard or two of glittering 
bsrbed wire which was sent Mr. Soutbmead by an 
enterprising dealer in novelty fencing, until its identity 
was completely lost and its solitary claim to respect 
now lay in its being entirely pig-proof. A staruingly 
ornate brand new front gate, large enough for man and 
beast, gave token that the Southmeads still had spas- 
modic movements in the direction of home decorative 
art. Dumped in an inconsequent fashion about the im- 
mense and weed-choked area called the back yard, were 
several outhouses, all antedating the war anc giving 
rickety suggestions of better days, even of a past glory 
that had found expression in scalloped eaves to the 
leaky roofs and latticed blinds to the unglazed windows. 
A new kiichen of unpainted cypress lumber gleamed 
redly from among the prevailing grays and duns of the 
premises, and a plank platform connecting it with the 
‘* big house ” was regarded as quite a concession to the 
modern spirit of improvement, as well as to the exac- 
tions of free labor. 

Two or three huge spikes driven well into the bark of 
one of the big trees in the front yard did duty for the 
horse-rack that had rotted down some two or three 
years before and hed never been replaced, owing to 
pressure of other matters and lack of suitable material 
close at hand. ‘‘ Besides” Mr. Southmead had argued 
rather pathetically against any urgent need of replace- 
ment, ‘‘ it don’t much matter about a rack now ; things 
are changed from what they were.” 

Atirregular intervals patches of rusty boxwood in- 
dicated with the precision of old runic stones the loca- 
tion of the circular carriage-drive that once bad been. 
Even now, inside the vaguely outlined circle, in early 
spring a few hardy snowdrops blossomed like ghosts 
revisiting the scene of their former joys asd triumphs, 
avd vanished as quickly from the bare and unrespon- 
sive sod. The grass grew thick over the carriage-drive 
now, with none to care to check its rude encroachment. 
Carriages were never everlasting, and unless Cinderella's 
godmother should good naturedly volunteer to turn the 
golden pumpkins, lying about in the fields for stock con- 
sumption, into gorgeous coaches for the benefit of nine- 
teenth century skeptics, they were not likely to become 
plentiful in that neighborhood again. The few rheu- 
matic and decrepit vehicles which were exhumed on 
occasions of universal public interest only served to point 
the moral of universal decay, and to them the grass in 
the Tievina carriage-drive was no disrespect. 

So much for the exterior of Tievina which was visi- 
ble from the road that ran along the banks of a beauti- 
ful lake some six or seven miles inland from the Mis- 
sissippi River. Towsrd noon of a morning in the early 
partot December, 1871, the interior of this establishment 
had been startled out of its slumberous quietude by Mr. 
Southmead himself, who entered his wife’s presence on 
his return from his usual rounds over the place, and said, 
positively and abruptly, “‘ Amelia, my dear, I have 
resolved to bury the hatchet. It becomes me as a gentle- 
man to doso, apart from the deuced inconvenience of not 
being on speaking terms with one’s nearest neighbor— 
and al) the snipe on his land too !” 

“ Bury which batchet, Mr. Southmead ?” his wife 
asked, quite as if the mild air about Tievina bristled with 
unburied hatchets. 

‘The hatchet of sectional prejudice, which has kept 
us aloof so long from our neighbor, Major Denny } The 





hatchet which, unburied, must remain a perpetual re- 
minder of the wounds and scars of civil confilct !” Mr. 
Southmead answered, a trifle grandlosely. 

** Sectional prejudice! Msjor Denny! Our neigh- 
bor! Why, George,” Mrs. Southmead gasped, in excited 
crescendo, ‘‘ he is a Yankee !” 

“I am afraidI cannot disprove that assertion,” her 
husband says, lightly ; ‘‘ but, as it does not necessarily 
follow that he is an anaconda, I suppose we can find 
enough for him to eaton Christmas Day. Ihave invited 
him to dine with us then.” 

‘* Have invited ?” 

** Have invited.” 

** And you are absolutely committed to it ?” 

** Absolutely.” 

Mrs. Soutbmead folded her soft, plump hands over 
the sewing-machine, whose wheel had come to an aston- 
ished halt, and uttered an ejaculation of dissatisfaction. 
Her handsome blue eyes were full of the amazed con- 
sternation of a totally unreconstructed rebel. 

‘I veritably believe you are the most tactless man on 
earth,” she said, presently, as if she had been silently 
making up her mind on this point. ‘‘ Of course, he will 
expect to be entertained like a prince.” 

‘I think his expectations will be more than filled if 
he finds himself received like a gentleman,” Mr. South- 
mead said, shortly. 

‘I hope I have self-respect enough for that,” she said. 
‘* But think of it, George!’ She resumed her plaint ina 
pathetic monotone, jumbling together her patriotism, 
housewife’s pride, personal vanity, and inherited preju- 
dices, with a reckless disregard for the unities, that was 
pathetically comic : 

‘““A Yankee! And I’ve nothing on earth to wear 
(thanks to him and his)! No champagne! What a 
farce of a Christmas dining! A M»jor, and they dosay 
he lives like a prince at home, {if be is an interloper! And 
not a piece of my best china left! No dining-rcom serv- 
ant! And a Major with his hands dyed red in the 
blood of my kindred, and yet we will hobnob with him 
over the poorest and skinniest turkey that was ever killed 
since Job’s. Mercy ! I believe I will send the creature 
wordI am ill and cannot possibly receive company. 
Dear me, Ursula,” turning suddenly toward the door 
that had opened at her back, ‘‘do come here and help 
me out of the mess your Uncle George has gotten us all 
into.” 

The individual thus adjured advanced into the room 
with the most unsympathetic of smiles playing about her 
lips. 

‘* Well, auntie, what now ?” 

‘Ob ! you needa’t say ‘ what now’ as if I were in the 
habit of conjuring up troubles outof nothing. The dear 
knows I have plenty of genuine ones on hand without 
putting myself to that trouble. What would you say if 
I were to tell you that your Uncle George has actually 
invited that Major Denny, who bought the Rossmere 
place, to dinner here on Christmas ?” 

‘I should simply say that I was delighted.” 

‘Hurrah for Sula and common s nse!” cries Mr. 
Soutbmead, waving his hat triumphantly over his head. 

“Why, auntie,” ‘Sula goes on in her soft, coaxing 
voice, ‘‘ Christmas is just the time for a friendly over- 
ture of this sort. Peace on earth and good-will toward 
man, don’t you know ?” ‘ 

“‘Oh, yes! I know. I haven’t quite forgotten all my 
Christmas mottoes, if I have lived u~enty years outof the 
sound of a church-bell ; but all the Christmas mottoes 
on earth are not sufficient to make me think it was right 
cf Mr. Southmead to involve me in this thing.” 

“Why, just think of it, aunt, this Mejor Denny has 
been living within three miles of us for a whole vear, on 
& plantation that he bought and paid for prompil) and 
liberally ; and we have treated him with no more civility 
than if be had stolen the place, and stolen it from us at 
that! Put yourself in his place, Aunt Amelia Oh, 
1 think Uncle Geo: ge bas done just right.” 

‘* And you can think so ?” 

Ursula understood the emphasis, and flushed to the 
roots of the soft, wavy brown hair that was parted over 
her most placid brow. 

‘And I can think so,” she said, with sweet gravity. 
“* It will not bring my Willie back to me, aunt, to close 
my hand and heart against thia stranger that is within 
our gates.” 

‘*’Sula,” said ber uncle, laying his hand on her head 
tenderly, ** 1 think on that great day when all the re- 
wards promised in the Sermon on the Mount to the va- 
rious ‘ blesseds’ shall be accorded, they will have to put 
the one promised to the peace-maker on our little girl's 
head.” 

Before ’Sula had begun her gentle little ‘‘ preach,” as 
the family called her takings to-task, Mrs. Southmead 
had had one powerful ally, in her opposition to Major 
Denny's coming, in Frederic, her son, who had been 
moodily drumming on the window during the entire 
controversy. But then Fred was sore just then on the 
subject of a suddenly terminated or foterrupted collegi- 
ate course, and he felt unreasonably inclined to hold 
every man from the North personally responsible for his 





father’s lack of means and his own consequent misfort- 
une. But by the use of that magic readjuster, “ put 
yourself in his place,” he speedily arrived at a juster 
conclusion, and showed himself quite ready and even 
anxious to do his share toward entombing that rusty 
old hatchet, which, after all, he said bitterly, had inflicted 
the sorest wounds upon those who had first held it aloft, 

If Ursula, widowed and desolate, could extend a hand 
in amity, what was he that he should hold back ! 

‘* After all, mamma,” ho said, magnanimously, “ this 
particular fellow didn’t write the emancipation procla- 
mation, nor burn our cotton either.” 

At which they all laughed, Mrs. Southmead included, 
It was very difficult to regain her tragic attitude after 
the concession of that laugh, so Mrs Southmead surren- 
dered the point of the dianer ignominionsly, but uncon- 
ditionally. 

“Sula,” she asked, with feminine inconsequence, ‘‘ do 
you suppose it is possible to turn that old black silk once 
more? I should like to let him see that I do know how 
a lady ought to receive !” 

And ’Sula thoughtit was. 


II. 
ONE VIEW OF THE MAJOR, 

If leaning with his elbows upon the window-stll raised 
to admit the mild air which had strayed by some 
happy mistake into the month of December, doing noth 
ing but moodily wondering how much longer it would 
take the Southmead family to go to the dogs at their 
then rate of progress, allowing his ears to absorb and 
his memory to retain every sound that floated toward 
him, could be called eavesdropping, then Frederic 
Southmead was guilty of that naughty practice on the 
morning in question, and met with the proverbial bad 
luck of that character. 

From morose meditations upon the fact that he was 
rapidly approaching man's estate, with but a partial ed 
ucation, no prospects, and no trade, he was aroused by 
hearing a small imperious voice out yonder in the new 
cypress kitchen which his window overlooked, saying, 
in tones of lofty condescension : 

‘*Ef you'll give me a piece uv dough all for meself, 
mammy, and yo’ great big thim’le, an’ put m’ up to 
table, an’ tell me all ’bout Kris Krinkle while I cuts out 
me little bitsa biscuits, I'l] let yo’ go on rubbin’ silver.” 

By which Fred knows that Paul Pry, as the youngest 
son of the house is called because of his insatiable curi- 
osity, is in the kitchen, “‘ pesterin’” Aunt Nancy, their 
cook, ina way she would not dispense with for half a 
year's wages; and he gathered, furthermore, by the 
vibratory motion communicated through the connecting 
plank platform, that Auat Nancy was doing the baby 
despot’s will, and finally, by the c :ildish chuckle of sat- 
isfaction, that it is done, without the accompanying— 
‘**Dar you is! How long you gwine stay dar ?” 

‘Now about Kris Krinkle !’ says Carl, inexorably. 

Carleton is the boy’s real name, but it is seldom be- 
stowed upon him except on rare occasions when parental 
authority asserts itself in a sudden gusty assumption of 
austere dignity. 

“* Well, honey chile, ole Kris ain’ never hurt hissetf 
a-doin’ fur you,” says Mammy, settling to the work of 
narration and silver-rubbing simultaneously, ‘‘ but, bless 
de lam’, w’en yer brer Freddie en yer sis Jinny were 
leetle like you, be usen t’ jes’ tum’le down de chimbly in 
yo’ ma’s room bodasbusly, wid his pack on his back ! 
Stockin’s warn’t nowhars ! Git out, chill’n ! He’d stuff, 
en hed cram, en he'd ram, till he heered de stitches a- 
crackin’ long de stock-legs, w’en he'd sorter let up on de 
stockin’s en go t’ spillin’ things bout ev’awhars, sorter 
permiscus lak, fer yer buddie and yer sissie.” 

“ Maybe sister and buddie Fred was better’n me,” says 
Paul Pry, with wistful humility, ‘‘an’ ole Kris loved 
’em more !” 

** No sech uv a thing !” Aunt Nancy answered, com 
batively. *‘ You's jes’ es good es gol’ wen you’s a min’ 
t be. But I sorter ‘lows, honey son, dat ole St. Nick 
mus’ ’a’ ben a cott’n planter en done loss all his niggers, 
or de wurrims mus’ a strip his field, or some’n nudder 
mus’ ’a’ give him a mouty sotback, fur thar’s no two 
ways about it, he do make a mons'ous po’ show dese 
days.” 

“* But he’s coming, though !” Car! says, triumphantly, 
‘‘and he’s going t’ bring me—bring me—what’s he 
going to bring me, mammy ?—you tell.” 

** What does you mos’ wish he'd brung yer ?” Mammy 
asks, with insinuating cunning, and it is safe to predict 
that if the boy mentions anythiag within reach of her 
slender purse it will be forthcoming. 

Upon which encouragement Carl launches into 
spirited enumeration of his needs and desires, so reckless 
as to number and magnificent as to quality that it would 
seem Aunt Nancy’s hints about the good saint’s financial 
straits had fallen upon incredulous ears. While Car! 
grapples with ‘‘ futures” and his thimble biscuit, Aunt 
Nancy rubs her silver to the accompaniment of a ret- 
rospective monologue, wherein she bewails the departed 
glory of the house of Southmead. 

‘*C’rls’mus !” she sniffs, with audible scorn, ‘‘ C’rls’- 
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mus! Whar’s de ure uv havin’ enny C’ris’muses dese 
times, ennyways? Whar's de eyesters, en de orringis, 
en de lemmins, en de citrins, en the reesins, en de ammuns, 
en de taller fur de mince meat ? Wat sorter C’ris mus 
kin you mex out widout a b'ack cake en mince-meat, ef 
you'll please t’ tell me? Seems lak all dem things usen 
t’ come long uv der own ’cord sho’s C’ris’mus roll ’roun’. 
But dey don’ now, dat dey don’. I #in’ got no use f’ 
C’ris’mus mys‘ ff. I atn’ sence we done broke li t’ flind- 
e's. An’ we is come down fn de wurrul’,sho es gun is iern. 
En who's t’ help us up ’gin? Tell me dat, people! Not 
ole marser ; he’s too sot in his ways to pester h's head ‘bout 
free niggers ; gin him his setter pup en his rifle, en he’s 
allright! Notdat boy Freddie, fur, Gawd bless dat boy, 
he do ve'y’ly seem lak de lilies uv de fiel’ which tiles 
not nuvver do dey spin! Whoden ? Dat baby a pluggin’ 
biskit out wid my ole bravs frimle dar! Is we gott’ 
wait on him t’ pull us outen de mire uv disspon’ en de bog 
uv poverty ? Go way, people! Ain’ J ben seed de times 
wen Marse George Southmead would ’a’ thouten sech 
doin's es we hes now jes’ ’bout fit’n fur bis fiel’ han’s, 
leave out he’s yard folks! C’ris’mus, en one lene toluble 
decen’ turkey, uv my own fotchin’ up, en one po’ blue, 
skinny leg er mutt’o, all the show fur meat! Clart’ 
goodniss, de mutt’n we hes now is so mean, seems lak 
it swinks up in de b’ilin’ outen pure shem-facedniss fur 
its own meanness! En comp’oy comin’! Whar’s de 
celery, en de capers, and de pulv’rize sugar fur de icin ! 
Whar's de grit in dat boy Fred, dat he don’ tek his 
gun en try fur some wil” ducks, at leas’! Whar's enny- 
thin’ fitt’n fur comp’ny w'iie folks ?——-tell me dat.” 

“*Cozzie can tell you! Ccozzie knows everything,” 
says Carl, coming toa sudden halt in a vivid description 
of a steam engine with red wheels and a blue boiler, 
which figures conspicuously among his holiday demands, 
in order to made a suggestion that he thinks will satisfy 
Aunt Nancy’s querulous discomfort about things in gen- 
eral, or ought to if it does not. 

Aunt Nancy was the cook at Tievina ; had been ever 
since she had reached years of discretion. She was 
black, ponderous, and capable. Freedom had made no 
appreciable change in her position in the Southmead 
family, unless by affording opportunity for the exercise 
of certain benevolent and patronizing tendencies that 
had never had free play in ‘‘reb times.” Carl and her 
cooking-stoves ranked first in her affections. She had 
been proud of the establishment in the days of its pros 
perity ; she yearned over it pityingly in the days of iis 
adversity. It would have been difficult to imagine the 
domestic machinery of the household moving at all 
without its ebony mainspring, Aunt Nancy. Ina burst 
of humility and self-knowledge Frederic had once been 
heard to declare that if elther Aunt Nancy or himself 
bad to be offered up a sacrifice on the altar of necessity 
he would say, take him, a cumberer of the earth, and 
leave her, the very salt thereof. 

But it is one thing to call one’s self a cumberer of the 
earth, and quite another to hear one’s self called so. The 
old woman’s words stung and rankled. 

Was he really as useless as one of Solomon’s lilies ? 
and was he tota'ly devoid of manly ‘‘grit”? In a spirit 
of sullen acquiescence he sprang from his seat by the 
open window, swung his shot-gun over his shoulder, and 
left the house. He would like to fling a brace or two 
of ducks at Aunt Nancy’s feet in triumph when he 
came back ; but whether he killed anything or not, he 
relished the idea of a tramp through the woods tuils 
mild morning. 

The lake front of Tievina was narrow, not more than 
a mile and a half from the belt of woods that separated 
it from Thorndale, old Squire Thorn’s placs, their near- 
est neighbor to the right, to the other belt of woods that 
intervened between them and Rossmere, the plantation 
recently bought by Major Denny. It was back in this 
last strip of woods that the best duck ponds and the 
snipe grounds were to be found ; and in this direction 
Frederic turned his steps. The fields were brown and 
rusty with the dead stalks of tle cotton that had all 
been picked, but not so closely that litle dingy remnants 
of the staple, bedraggled and worthless, were not to be 
seen flapping dismally at every step. There was noth- 
ing doing in any department, except at the gins, where 
the last few bales were being marked for shipment and 
the moats, refuse of the stands, was being ginned up. 
The soft puffing of the little steam pipe, that sent quick 
white clouds up to mingle with those in the blue above, 
and the crackling of dead twigs under his own feet, were 
the only sounds that followed Frederic into the gray and 
leafless woods. The long line of the levee, brier-grown 
and log-eucumbered, afforded better footing than the 
roadside, so he clambered up it, and walked on in the 
direction of Rossmere. The road was badly cut up at 
this season of the year by the heavily-laden cotton 
wagons, that had but one route for the eight or ten 
plantations that lay in what was called the bed of the 
lake, out through the Rossmere place to the river-landing 
that was now part of Major Denny's property. The 
shipping of the cotton all came in between the months 
of November and January, when, of course, the seasons 
and the roads were at their worst, and this especial piece 





of road, with the thick woods crowding close up to it on 
both sides, was so densely shaded that, once ruin-soaked, 
it became the terror of teamsters throughout the entire 
hauling season. Hence it was that when presently the 
sound of a fierce cracking and lashing of whips, coupled 
with every species of objurgation known to the teamster 
(except profanity, which is not the colored man’s vice) 
came to Frederic’s ears, he said, indifferently, ‘‘’ Nother 
team bogged !” and walked on in the direction of the 
sound without hastening his footsteps. ‘‘It’s ours, 
too,” he said, with more interest in his voice, as a 
turn in the road gave to his view the wagon plied 
high with eight buge cotton-bales, the straining team of 
six mules, and ‘“old man Ephe,” the head teamster, in 
his father’s place, who at that moment was mopping 
his wrinkled forehead with his coat-sleeve, while he 
stared with weary anxiety at the back wheels of the 
wagon, stuck immovably in the stiff ‘‘ buckshot” mud. 
The mules stood with heaving flanks and distended nos- 
trils. The lash of the whip and the wordy exhortations 
of old Ephe had ceased of effect. It was an all-day 
undertaking to get a load of cotton from the gin at 
Tievina to the landing out on the river, and back with 
the empty wagon. But at the present rate of progress 
it was impossible for Ephe to say when he would come 
into enjoyment of the hot coffee and cold bacon and 
greens his ‘‘ old woman” would save for his supper. 

“Stuck, Uncle Ephe ?” asked Fred, coming abreast 
of the wagon in the road, and looking down from the 
altitude of the levee in helpless sympathy. 

“Yes, chile, stuck !” said Uncle Ephe, glancing up, 
and seeing it was nobody but Fred. ‘‘ Ef yer hed enny 
mussi] now in them air arms 0’ yo’n, yer might be some 
holp t’ me,” he added, ramming his hands far down into 
his pockets while he ‘‘ studied” out what to try next. 

‘* Stuck, old man ?” 

A second time the question was asked , and there, 
striding out of the woods on the opposite side, his feet 
and lower limbs incased in long rubber boots, a gray 
corduroy hunting suit protecting the rest of him from 
the clinging of cockleburrs and other woodland pests, 
came & young man whom Fred sald, in a@ quick under- 
tone to himself— 

“The Major ! Must be! Great Scott, what shoulders !” 

‘* Stuck, boss, de wuss sort,” said old Ephe, doffiog his 
hat respectfully to this last arrival. 

“‘Tievina team !” sald the hunter, glancing at the 
foam-flecked mules. ‘‘It isn’t often even these roads 
get the better of those mules.” 

‘*You aln’ sayin’ a word too much for dem mules 
nudder, boss, ef I does ’ten’em. Ea w’en dese mules 
stops jes’ dead still in der tracks dey means business, dey 
does dat.” 

‘‘Let them blow alittle while, and we'll give them a 
lift. Any rails kandy ? We can show them that we 
mean business, too.” 

*T’]l Vardown a mile er fencin’,” said Ephraim, ener- 
getically. ‘‘ ef dat'll do any good, but who gwine to pry 
de wheels up while I starts de mules ?” 

‘‘T am,” said the hunter, laughing, as he stepped back 
to the nearest tree, deposited his gun and game-bag, and 
quietly divested himself of his coat and ve-t, revealing 
to Fred’s admiring eyes, as he stood there in his dark 
blue flanne] shirt and gray corduroy trousers, the finest 
specimen of athletic manhood his boyish eyes had ever 
rested on 

‘* Bring good new rails, old man !” the Major called 
after Ephe, who was plunging over the muddy road in 
reckless indifference to hls own mud bespattered condi- 
tion, eager to be helped out of the bog, so that he might 
go his way. 

‘* Pretty sort of work for me to stand here in Miss 
Nancy style, and let our mortal foe put his shoulder to 
our wheel to help ws out of the bog !” Fred said to him- 
self, taking a proprietary view of the situation; so, 
imitating the Mujor’s actions, he soon leaped down the 
sloping fence and stood by the wagon, slim and boyish, 
but girded for ¢ ffort. 

‘* You are very good, sir,” he said, in what he meant 
to be extremely courteous terms, ‘* but I can’t think 
of such a thing as allowing you to exert yourself over 
that wagon. it is my concern.” 

‘*Mr, Southmead, I suppose,” said the Major, eying 
the boy pleasantly ; ‘‘ we had better shake hands before 
mine become too muddy to offer.” He held out his hand, 
and, somewhat to his own surprise, Fred was either 
shaking or being shaken lustily by the hand the next 
second, ‘‘ Do you think you are equal toa rail ?” the 
Major asked slowly, passing his hand down the boy’s 
slender arm in search of muscle. ‘‘ Ever used boxing 
gloves ?” 

‘*No, sir,” said Fred, to the last question, quite un- 
able to make up his mind as to whether he ought to 
be angry and resent as an impertinence what, done as 
it was, seemed a pleasant matter of course. 

The large, clear gray eyes that were fixed pleasantly 
on his face were so sensible and amiable that he could 
not think this broad-shouldered athlete wanted to chaff 
him. 

‘* They’ve been the making of me,” said the Major, 





lapping his chest. ‘‘ Ah! here comesour friend Ephe 
with the rails.” 

Ephraim threw a pile of new rails downat the Major’s 
feet. The young man « ‘ected one, and, walking around 
to the opposite side of the wagon, he forced one end of 
it into the soft mud under the hind wheel. 

‘** Now, then, Mr. Southmead, if you will just take 
hold here on this side, and I on the other, and press 
downward with all yourstrength, T think we will soon 
send Eshraim on his way rej icing.” 

Ephraim sefzed the long reins and the fierce-sounding 
whip in readiness for the Major’s word, ‘‘Go.” The 
mules bad rested, and were willing to resume opera- 
tions. One stentorlan ‘ Git up, mules!” from Ephe, a 
jerk, and the wagon moved slowly off into firmer 
ground, leaving Fred red and breathless and hatless, 
while the Major, giving bis head a shake to readjust the 
polo cap that had slipped over his brow, drew a com- 
fortably long breath, and said, briskly, with his cheery 
laugh : 

‘There! Two men are better than six mules any 
day. Been duck-bunt!lng ?” 

‘No sir; I was just going for some, when I found 
Uncle Ephbe bogged.” 

‘* Well, Ephe’s all right now ; what do you say toa 
tramp with me? I understand from your fatner you 
are but freshly home, and I suppose you’ve had time 
to forget some of your woodcraft.” 

‘* Ya’as, sir | Ephe’s all rightnow,” the old man echoed 
with a joyous crack of his whip, ‘‘ an’ much ’bleege, boss; 
hopes to do es much fur you some day. Git up, 
mules! I boun’I don’ wan’ to be gittin’ home mid- 
night.” 

‘*Thank you, Ephe, but I don’t intend to get bogged 
if I can help it,” the Major called after him. ‘‘ Look out 
for a bad place just this side of my gin gate! Now, 
then, Mr. Southmead, am I to have the pleasure of your 
company ?” 

‘*T’ll be glad to go,” said Fred, and sprang back up 
the levee after his coat and gun, wondering the while if 
it was just right to fall into line so promptly, as he put 
it to himself, with a man against whom he had been 
nourishing a grudge for so long. But there really 
seemed nothing else to do. His compunctions would 
have been lessened could he but have known that he 
was experiencing the common fate of all who came 
under the masterful influence of this man, who went 
crashing through the briery woods with a long, free 
stride that put Fred on his mettle to keep up. 

‘** Going by one’s self so much makes one selfish,” said 
the Major, suddenly slacking his speed. ‘* Why didn’t 
you tell me to hold up ?” 

‘* Because I don’t care to have you,” said Fred, a 
trifle blown. ‘‘I was just wishing I could get over the 
ground as easily as you do.” 

‘* You will in time ; that is, if you care to. You chaps 
down here are more used to using horses’ legs than your 
own. I never used apiece of horseflesh until I was far 
beyond your age.” 

‘* Ts that so ?” 

Fred felt, somehow, as if he had been accused and 
apologized for in one breath. Yes. he was quite sure 
he could not help liking this ‘‘ Yankee interloper,” 
which was the way his mother generally spoke of the 
new owner of Rissmere. Then he gave himself up en- 
tlrely to the keen enj yment of duck hunting with the 
merriest possible companion. Now frightening the shy 
squirrels with his clear, loud laugh—a laugh suggestive 
of a clean conscience and healthy lungs; now, by a 
rollicking view-halloo, scattering a drove of hogs, 
grunting and squealing their protest at being interrupted 
in a persimmon feast ; now swiftly swinging his gun 
into position to bear upon the blue-winged teal, or the 
heavier mallard duck, that rose startled from the reedy 
marshes of the duck pond, only to meet sure death on 
the wing and fall fluttering back to earth—this Yankee 
Major comported himself more like a light-hearted 
schoolboy out for a holiday than like a grim invader 
who had arrogantly chosen to make his home among 
the people he had helped conquer. 

‘T’ve had a tip top time, and I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to you, sir,” said Fred, with boyish frankness, 
when, later wn, they stood where their roads separated. 

‘It is just the other way,” said the Major, heartily, 
selecting, as he spoke, the finest brace of ducks in hig 
bag, and holding them out to ask, a trifle hesitantly : 

‘* Might I venture to send these to Mrs, Southmead, 
with my respects ?” 

‘*1’m sure she ought to be very much obliged to you. 
And, oh ! you know, I’m real glad you’re coming to us 
Christmas.” 

**So am I!” said the Major, nodding and turning off 
in the direction of Rossmere. 

‘*He walks like a race-horse,” said Fred, looking back 
over his shoulder. ‘‘I like him! I don’t think there's 
any doubt about it. He's a gentleman, and he called 
me Mr. Southmead. He doesn’t look down on a fellow 
that can’t do everything as well as he can himself,” 

Which was only one of many sides that Emerson 
Denny offered to the critics, 
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@ue Home. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


| SOMETIMES feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought : 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


A shepherd’s tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 
That night winds soon will crumble into naught ; 
So seems my life, for some rude blast delaying. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the long-spent time redeeming; 
Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought ; 
Light other lamps, while yet thy light is beaming. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, when 
brightly 
The suns to thee life’s choicest seasons brought ; 
Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the drooping eyes that might have lifted 

To see the good that heaven to thee hath taught ; 

The unhelped wrecks that past life’s bark have drifted. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the feet that fall by misdirection ; 
(of noblest souls to loss and ruin brought, 
Because their lives are barren of affection. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother's 
To every heart that needs thy heip in aught ; 
Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of others. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


If thou hast friends, give them thy best® ideavor, 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind in word and action ever, 

The time, 

The time is short. 


Each thought resentful from thy mind be driven, 
And cherisi love by sweet forgiveness bought ; 
Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of heaven. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Where summer winds, aroma-laden, hover, 
Companions rest, their work forever wrought ; 
Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the shade will soon be falling ; 
Some good return in later seasons wrought ; 
Forget thyself, at duty’s angel’s calling. 

The time, 


The time is short. 


By all the lapses thou hast been forgiven, 
By all the lessons prayer to thee hath taught, 
‘To others teach the sympathies of heaven. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


To others teach the overcoming power 
That thee at last to God’s sweet peace hath brought ; 
Gilad memories make to bless life’s final hour. 

The time, 

The time is short. 


From what thou art each day, whate’er thy station, 
Are new creations good or evil wrought ; 
Seek thou thy joy in others’ elevation. 
The time, 
The time is short. 
—(Hezekiah Butterworth. 








MRS. DILLON’S DISPOSITION. 
PART II. 


By He_en CAMPBELL. 


ISSOLVED in grief at this thought, the forlorn 
woman hid her face and cried till her head 
throbbed and her eyes burned, starting as Susy rushed 
into the bedroom, every trace of tears and vexation re- 
moved from her smiling face. 

‘*Oh, mother ! father says he’s going to pick the har- 
vest pears, and he wants your clothes pin bag to tle round 
his waist to pick in.” 

«Remember that you're not to eat one till dinner- 
time. You’ve had your breakfast, and if there is any 
one thing I will stick to, it’s your not eating between 
meals. Now remember !” 

“‘Yes, ma'am,” Susy answered, rushing away with 
the bag, too accustomed to tears to even think of won- 
der or sympathy; and Mrs, Dillon rose slowly and 





returned to her work. It was ironing day, and the 
baby, hot and fretted, refused to sit quietly in her high 
chair. Mrs. Dillon carried her on her arm as she cleared 
the table. It did not occur to her that the child might 
be happy and quiet in the orchard, watching the busy 
workers alout the pear tree; and the baby, missing 
the children, grew more and more fractious. She was 
still too small to be held accountable for naughtiness, 
but every nerve in her mother’s body jarred as the 
worrying cry went on, only checked as the children ran 
in at intervals with baskets of the fruit. 

‘More work,” Mrs. Dillon sighed, as she saw them 
piling up. ‘‘Iron all the morning, and can pears all 
the afternoon. I declare! there don’t seem much use 
in living. The more you have the more there ts to do. 
See here, Albert, are you eating? Didn't I say you 
wasn’t to touch one till dinner-time? What do you 
mean by disobeying? You know perfectly well that 
you will make yourself sick again. Why don’t you 
mind me? It seems to me that whenever you are sick 
you take delight in doing the things you ought not to 
do.” 

‘*Papa sald we might eat all we wanted.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the mother, ‘‘ that’s always the 
way. They'll both be down sick, and I'll have them to 
take care of.” 

The little family were scarcely seated at the dinner- 
table when the grievance in Mrs. Dillon’s heart fourd 
vent on her tongue, and she began: ‘‘I should think 
you would know better than to let those children stuff 
themselves with pears. You must think it very funny 
to have them sick.” 

“‘Oh,” laughed Mr. Dillon, ‘“‘ they won't get sick tak- 
ing a little flavored water, and that’s about all these 
dead ripe pears are.” 

‘Bunt you know that I don’t allow them to eat be- 
tween meals, and you ought to uphold me, and not 
train them to disregard my authority.” 

*«Taey were not eating, only taking adrink. If you 
had been working out there in the hot sun, you would 
have enjoyed the pears too.” 

“I’ve been working over the hot stove, and I haven't 
enjoyed any pears.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Dillon, impatiently, ‘I don’t know 
as any one’s to blame for that but yourself. You've 
determined to be miserable anyway, no matter how I 
try to have it otherwise, but I don’t see any use in spoil- 
ing the children’s good time.” 

Once more Mrs. Dillon retreated into the bedroom, 
too indignant for tears, and emerged as soon as the coast 
was clear to wash the dishes and begin canning the 
fruit. Susy came in after a time and sat down on the 
floor by the baby, who nestled up to her and crowed 
with delight. 

‘* Mother, Bert had a chill this afternoon, while he 
was up in the tree,” she said, presently. ‘‘ He laugbed, 
and said it was reai handy to shake down the pears, but 
1 guess he didn’t feel very good, after all. He wouldn't 
come in, for he was afraid you'd scold.” 

Poor little chap! Sick, and afraid to come into his 
home for fear his mother would scold! Mrs. Dillon 
laid baby in the cralle and went out to the pear tree, 
where she found her husband and son just gathering 
the last of the fruit. A red spot burned on Albert’s 
cheeks, and he seemed to her not to work with much 
energy. 

‘*Are you sick ?” she asked, with less asperity than 
might have been expected. 

‘My head aches.” 

““Why did you let him stay out, John, and work 
when he was sick ?” 

“Ob, he hasn’t been much sick, and we wanted (o 
get them all in, as it threatens a storm.” 

** You'd better come in and lie down, Albert.” 

Yes, I’m coming as soon as we get these few 
picked.” 

Strangely silent, Mrs. Dillon set about helping them, 
and in a few moments the task was done, and Albert 
went in to his room, while Mr. Dillon began to pull 
weeds from the carrot bed, but came in after a time and 
sat down in the kitchen. The baby crept over to him, 
and, when taken up, lay quietly in his arms, falling 
asleep in a little while. Mr. Dillon laid her down, and 
then stood watching his wife. A day at home seldom 
came. He was a hard-working and prosperous carpen- 
ter—a man of some education and excellent common 
sense, who wanted an easier life for this faded woman, 
who had been fifteen years before the prettiest girl in 
the parish. 

«* What makes you peel ’em ?” he said, as he watched 
her busy fingers. ‘‘ Those sweet pickled ones we liked 
so much last winter had the skins on, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes ; and I never heard the last of it from Almira 
Johnson, she thought it was so shiftless.” 

**I could stand it if she did,” said Mr. Dillon, with 
alaugh. ‘‘She don’t have to eatthem. You're crack 
housekeeper enough to set your own fashion.” 

**T won’t be called shiftless by Almira Johnson or 
anybody else,” said Mrs. Dillon, setting her lips firmly ; 
and her husband, whistling softly, went out and down 





the village street. Dr. Rockwell passed him with a 
nod ; a sturdy, brown-eyed man, with a strong, quiet 
face. Mr. Dillon watched him us he went down the street 
and into the gate of the old doctor's house, then aurrled 
after him. ‘I’ve been thinking about it some time,” 
he said, half aloud, ‘‘ and I may as wel! do it now,” and 
he followed the doctor’s footsteps up the path to the old 
office. 

The long twilight had not ended as Mrs. Dillon came 
out and sat down on the doorstep. At last the weag'!- 
some day was done. Albert was sleeping—a restless 
sleep from which he started with mutterings and moan- 
ings; Mr. Dillon had eaten his supper and gone to the 
post office ; and baby slept quietly, preparatory to waking 
up just as her mother should be ready to sink into 
slumber, A cool, soft wind blew from the west, and 
over the trees the moon came up clear and full ; but Mrs. 
Dillon had no eyes for the one, no sense of refreshment 
in the other, but sat absorbed in wretched self-reproach. 
The day which she had hoped to spend without fretful- 
ness had passed in acontinual stream of scolding and 
fault-finding, unredeemed by one single instance of self- 
control. 

‘* It isn’t so much for myself that I care ; but what am 
I making of my children ?” she thought, and sat there, 
too miserable even for tears. The gate clicked, and 
she looked up to see Dr. Rockwell coming toward her. 

‘‘Has anything happened to Edward ?’ she cried, 
starting up. 

‘*Not a thing,” Dr. Rockwell answered, cheerfully. 
‘** But you look so comfortable sitting there that I want 
to join you. May I?” 

Mrs. Dillon sat down again, looked up at him for a 
moment, and then, to her own deep mortification, burst 
into tears and sobbed helplessly. The doctor was silent 
till she had recovered herself a little, then sat down by 
her, and said quietly’: 

‘* Now tell me all about if.” 

To thisday Mrs. Dillon wonders as she reflects upon 
the hour that followed. A word here, a question there, 
and through it all that earnest, sympathizing look that 
drew her on and on. 

‘“* Now, that’s the way it is,” she ended, after a full 
account of the miserable day. ‘‘If I’m so hateful when 
I’ve vowed not to be, how do you suppose I am when | 
don’t stop to think at all? I’m getting to have—no, I 
think l’ve got this minute—the very worst disposition in 
the whole township, and I want to die. Ialn’t fit for it, 
but I’m not fit to live either, and I can’t stand it any 
longer.” And once more Mrs. Diilon burst into sobs. 
‘*T thought the Lord would help me, but he don’t seem 
to even takenotice. Oh, what shall I do ?” 

** What rigbt have you to ask or expect help when 
you are breaking every law that Ile has laid down for 
you ?” 

“ Breaking !” Mrs. Dillon stammered, wiping her eyes 
and looking at him. ‘‘1 keep the commandments, or 
try to, anyway.” 

‘* There are other laws, quiteas binding, that you have 
forgotten, just as two thirds of the women in the village 
have forgotten them. Did you ever think what sort of 
a home you made for the Holy Ghost out of this body, 
meant to be a temple for that presence? It is not the 
soul you are to think about now. Poor soul, that has 
had no chance, while you spent every energy snd ex 
hausted every nerve in a rush to get threugh just so 
much work each day. You were a teacher, and you 
know just how much air human lungs need; yet you 
shut out what would give you life and strength, and die 
of slow poison each night. You have drank water 
poisoned by the filterings from your kitchen drain—had 
no time for outdoors and sunshine—and when nature 
revolted have tried to undo the work with pills and pow- 
ders. Now, dear friend, I guarantee to cure all these 
troubles—not at once, for they have grown into you and 
thechildren, but in time. In a week, even, you will see 
the difference, if you are willing to follow my directions 
exactly.” 

“Tell me what they are,” said Mrs. Dillon, meekly. 

‘To begin with, have a strong woman come in not 
less than two daysin the week, and do all the hard work, 
washing, ironing, and scrubbing. You say you used to 
like the woods. Go to them now with the children, 
baby andall. One day in them, you will find, will give 
sound sleep to every one of you for more than one night. 
Keep the baby out-of-doors; let her sleep under the 
trees. Open your windows day and night; pitch every 
medicine bottle out of the window, and call for meif any- 
thing goeswrong. The drain can be led away from the 
well and the water cease to be poisoned. Try this for 
one week, and [ think you will find that the Lord {s 
nearer than you feel to-day. I have said the same thing 
to your husband, who came to me in great trouble about 
your health ; and now, if you beth talk it over, I think 
you will see your way to something better. God helps 
those who help themselves, and you can help, not only 
yourself, but every soul about you, by using your com- 
mon sense before it is too late.” 

‘It takes so much time!” murmured Mrs. Dillon, 
who had not once taken her eyes from the doctor’s face. 
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‘Time !” he sald, with an emphasis that made her 
jump. ‘If I had to put you in a plaster jacket, and an 
iron boot on each of the children, you would take time 
to care for them, and bear it yourself asthe Lord’s will. 
Yeu would swallow aloes and asafetida if I told you 
it was the only thing for your difficulties, but when I 
tell you that rest, pure air and water, sunshine and good 
food are all that any of you need, you have notime to 
take the medicine God himself orders. Think about it, 
and I will come again soon. There js Mr. Dillon now.” 

Dr. Rockwell said good-night, stopped a moment at 
the gate for a word with Mr. Dillon, and passed on ; and 
Mrs. Dillon rose, and stood waiting. 

‘‘Weli, Sus?” her husband sald, something in her 
face touching him as her tears never did. ‘‘ What {fs it 
now ?” 

‘‘Iv’s my disposition, John, but I’m going to try a 
pew way with it,” Mrs. Dillon answered, almost solemn- 
ly. ‘‘It sounds crazy, but I'm golng to try it, and _per- 
hapssomething will come of fit. I can’t be any worse 
then I am now, anyway.” 

Mr. Dillon’s arm stole around her. 

‘‘l’m to blame considerable,” he said, ‘“‘for I did 
know better ; but now we'll take a fresh start, and I'll 
see if I can’t help it along ;’ and, hand in hand, the two 
went in and shut the door. 

Did it work? Not at once. Habit was strong, the 
sense of ‘‘ shif'lessness” often too much for Mrs. Iillon, 
and thecemments of Almira Johnson still potent in their 
influence. But each day saw a small advance, and as 
baby ceased to fret, and grew placid and rosy, as Bert 
forgot to shake, and Susy to have the headache, each 
fact seemed one in the Doctor’s favor, till Mrs. Dillon 
was too thoroughly converted to lapse again for more 
than a moment, and her disposition ceased to be the tor- 
ment of herself or any one connected with her. 

‘* It’s the very: worst job I ever undertook,” she sald 
one day to the calmly triumphant doctor; ‘“‘but I do 
believe I'm pretty nearly through with having a dispost- 
tion.” 





MISTAKEN STANDARDS. 

HE triangular figures, with base at the shoulders 

and apex at the hips, that begin to show themselves 
on our streets indicate a return to the wicked fashion of 
tight-lacing that disgraced women twenty years ago. 
Nothing can excuse such a violation of the laws of 
health and beauty but the grossest ignorance. False 
s‘andards of what constitutesa good figure lead hundreds 
of women to offend in the very domain in which they 
attempt to please; having no knowledge of the laws of 
proportion, they offend our sight. Large women 
wearing shoes two or even three sizes too small, walk- 
ing with a cramped and wobbling galt, all freedom of 
motion gone, and an expression of suppressed agony on 
their faces, pitiful to behold. Gloved hands so stuffed 
looking that unconsciously the mind runs to the butch 
er’s window and its rows of sausages, and we give pref 
erence to the sausages as works of art because of their 
conformity to their natural outlines. Every woman 
who wears tight shoes or gloves pays the penalty in cold 
feet and hands, impaired circulation, and, as a result, a 
pinched and purple complexion. 

Tight lacing is a violation against health that offends 
against the law of God; a violation that is even greater 
than self-murder, as it destroys the vital organs of child- 
bearing. All this done with the mistaken idea that 
the form of a woman is improved by lacing, made 
to conform to the lines of beauty, and that the Venus 
of Milo is rivaled! The ‘ Popular Sclence Monthly” 
gives the proportions for a perfect female figure : 

“To meet the requirements of a classic figure a lady 
should be five feet four and three-fourths inches tall, thirty- 
two inches bust measure, twenty-four inches waist, nine 
inches from armpit to waist, long arms and neck. A 
queenly woman, however, should be five feet five inches 
tall, thirty-one inches about the bust, twenty-six and one- 
half about the waist, thirty-five over the hips, eleven and 
one-half inches aronnd the ball of the arm, and six and one- 
half inches around the wrist. Her hands and feet should 
not be too small.” 





PUT ON THE BRAKES. 


ME Schoolmasters’ Club dined recently in Boston, 
and, of course, there were speeches—and good 
ones. The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Overwork in 
Schools,” a subject of intense interest to parents. The 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale was the first speaker : 

In the course of a brief but brilliant speech, Mr. Hale said 
that an hour before entering that room one of the leading 
physicians of Boston had said to him: ‘‘ Our girls are 
women while they are still girls. They think of their les- 
sons the first thing when they awake in the morning ; and 
they think of their lessons the last thing before they go to 
bed at night.”” Then Dr. Hale continued : ‘‘ You, gentle- 
men, don’t hear that said often ; I hear it said continually. 
You don’t believe it. Whether I believe it or not I shall not 
venture to say in thisaudience. I am going to speak of 
the remedy for overwork. My remedy for the American 
people at large is, half-time, There are three different 








methods by which it can be applied. In Lowell or Lawrence 
one of the systems tried is called the English system. The 
boy goes to school in the morning and works in the after- 
noon. Or he goes to work in the morning and goes to'school 
in the afternoon. As is well known to every gentleman 
here, the progress of those boys who go to school three 
hours is exactly as great as those who go to school six 
hours, 

‘*We people whose business it is to work to a certain 
extent in literature always take care to work in the morn- 
ing. We never work at night. Whya boy or girl of deli- 
cate constitution should be set to doing work that we, gen 
tlemen, do not do, is for youto explain. I shall make the 
hair of the gentlemen to whom I speak turn gray ; but the 
third method I propose is the absolute omission of the 
evening lesson. A teacher said to me jast now: ‘When! 
leave the schoolroom, I leave the schoolroom. I don’ per- 
mit myself todo anything that pertains to the school at 
home.’ Now, all I ask is: Do not lay on the boys and girls 
burdens that you yourselves are not able to bear.”’ 


Many an anxious father and mother will respond to 
this sentiment; anxlfous because they cannot decide 
between their desire for sound health and thelr desire 
that the child’s, as well as their own, ambition should be 
gratified. Of what use is knowledge when there is not 
the power or force left to use it? A sound mind de- 
pends on a sound body. The formative time for both 
is youth; the foundation for both fs lafd during school 
days. Ambition gratified at the expense of health 
brings a very poor return. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE, 
LIMITED. 


HE above-named Association has issued a most 

attractive prospectus, signed by names that place 
the enterprise above suspicion. The capital is placed 
at $100,000, in 2,000 shares of $50 each. The aim of 
the Alliance is stated as follows in the circular: 


Object, to supply the best articles of domestic con 
sumption and general use to its members at the lowest 
remunerative rates. 

‘This is a private assoclation or club for the purpose of 
reducing household expenses. Contracts will be made with 
responsible houses to furnish and deliver to all share- 
holders family supplies, meats, fish, poultry, ete., etc., who, 
in consideration of the large number of customers so sup- 
piled, will charge wholesale instead of retail prices. It is 
also expected that Jarge reductions will be obtained from 
professional men for services, and from contractors who 
furnish ice, boots and sboes, bakers’ goods, confectionery, 
etc.; drugs and medicines, books and periodicals, plated 
ware, and nearly all other articles of use and luxury. Gro- 
ceries of the best quality will be delivered to members from 
a depot conducted by the Association, at greatly reduced 
prices. All persons joining this Association pay $50 for one 
share of the capital stock ; no other entrance fee or charge 
is made, and no liability or risk of any kind incurred. A 
small advance is made upon the groceries beyond their 
wholesale cost, to cover the expenses of the Association. 
Orders will be called for every morning, according to the 
established custom of this city It is desirable that the full 
number of 2,000 shares be distributed as soon as possible, 
and as far as possible, in one-share lots. No subscription 
will be taken for more than twenty shares in the name of 
one person.”’ 


Besides the reduction in cost, the Alliance is deter- 
mined to furnish pure articles. Full information of 
the methods and aims of the Alliance will be given at 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed } 


1 can sympathize with your correspondent who recounts her 
disappoint ment over the result of trying to preserve tomatoes in 
salt, which has just come to my notice. I had just such a dis- 
appointment in trying to follow the same rule given in The 
Christian Unior, and have to-day met a second disappointment 
in trying to make a burnt custard pudding after a recipe given in 
alate number. I took the paper with me into the kitchen, so 
there should be no mistake about it, and followed the directions 
carefully. When I tried to turn it out on a dish to serve it in, I 
found a custard resting on a solid bottom of rock candy—at least 
it was as hard as arock. I suppose I boiled it too long, though 
I was careful not to burn it. In giving sucha rule great care 
should be taken to give full directions in regard to time, where 
time is so important a factor in the dish to be made. A few 
years ago I bought an expensive cook-book, and after wasting 
several dollars’ worth of ingredients in following the recipes: 
I accidentally discovered over in the back of the book a list of 
errata covering a page, and reading something in this wise : ‘‘On 
page - for tablespoons read teaspoon, for ounce read pound,” 
etc. The person sending out such a book might be responsible 
for the waste of hundreds of dollars. One cannot be too accurate 
in giving a recipe which perhaps hundreds of persons are to 
follow. DISAPPOINTMENT. 

We sympathize with our correspondent in her trouble. 
It is very discouraging ; and yet those who give recipes are 
not altogether at fault. Eggs vary in size, flour differs, heat 
is difficult to register, and so much depends upon that oft 
quoted judgment that really one has to learn by experience, 
which is sometimes a hard teacher. But all this only 
increases the need of care in giving recipes, and we print 
this as a warning. 


Iam informed that the United States Government offers in- 
ducements to those wishing to engage in the “ silk-worm cult- 


ure,” but my informant could give no particular If the Gov 
ernment offers assistance to beginners in that business, will you 
inform me what it consists of, or where and how I ean ascertain 
the particulars ? Mrs. H. M. W. 


Much to the disappointment of the Women’s Silk Culture 
Association in Philadelphia, the Agricultural Department 
at Washington does not foster the « -raising 
in this country, as was hoped. There are some sanguine 
people who expect to see silk culture a profitable employ 
ment for women; but one should carefu!ly consider before 
investing much in the work. All the latest information on 
this subject can be hac by applying to Mrs. V. Carey Hay- 
den, the Corresponding Secretary of the Women’s Silk Cult 
ure Association of the United States, 1,222 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The prospect seems very bright at first, 
and the work and its remuneration very alluring, but actua 
experience proves that, as in many other things, there ts 
hard work and small profit, except in some rare instances. 
It can only be successful, we think, where it forms, like 
poultry raising, a sort of annex to the family work; and no 
large returns can be expected from cocoons. Like the “egg 
money,.”’ it might prove quite a help to the farmer’s wife and 
daughter, but will not make a fortune for anybody. 


‘periment of sil} 


Can you tell methe author of some verses found in a new 
book by Rose Porter, “ Honoria’’? 
who wrote them. The title is, * 


She herself does not know 
Call to Prayer,” and begins: 
‘* When dark the road, and sore the foot, 
And desolate the way, 
We have a light, a strength, a guide 
Oremus— Let us pray.’ ... 
“But what if we should ask amiss, 
As one who knew has taught? 
There’s no man asks so much amiss 
As he who asks for naught. 
“Wilt thou be made ? was never asked 
Of any living soul. 
The only question put to man 
Is, Wilt thou be made whole?” ete. 
Excuse my troubling you, but I do not know whe 
for my answer. 


re else to go 
Sincerely, A. L. D 
The person inquiring for magic lantern slides to illustrate 
the Sunday-school lessons of 188; can obtain from the 
Soule Photograph Co., 538 Washington Street, Boston 
(agents, James Pott & Co., Astor Place, New York), lan- 
tern slides furnished to order from subjects mentioned in 
their catalogue. Trice, 36 per dozen; reduction when 
large number is wanted. Persons wishing to order these 
slides can have unmounted cabinet photographs of the sub- 
jects desired sent them, and, if satisfactory, slides will be 
furnished from the same negatives at a week’s notice. 
L. 8. 


Will you please mention the titles of the books on the effects 
of Alcohol on the Human System prescribed in the pubiio 
schools where such lessons are given? a. F. 

** Alcohol and Hygiene’’ is one book for use by the pu- 
pils, and the ‘‘ Juvenile Temperance Manual” is used to 
assist the instructors. Both books are by Miss Julia Cole 
man, and are published by the National ‘lemperance Publi- 
cation Society, 55 Reade Street, New York City. The price 
we do not know, but presume the number of books bought 
would affeet the price. 


” 


It would have been of great advantage to housekeepers 
who live in the country if they had known what | know 
about the keeping of eggs. We have plenty of eggs for 
Christmas, and they appear to be keeping perfectly fresh. 
In past years we have kept them until spring. Our method 
isto use clean, dry sawdust or bran. We pack the eggs 
not too closely together, the large end down, and in some 
vessel which can be covered closely. Some persons prefer 
a stone pot; but we think that a small butter firkin does 
very well. W. D. 

Will you, or some reader of The Christian Union, tell me of a 
remedy whereby I can rid my house of little red ants? I have 
tried borax and insect powder, but without effect. They go 
everywhere; every place is kept clean, but their number still 
increases, till I am in despair. Yours, > * 

Some years ago we gave a number of remedies for red 
ants. There has been time for them to be sufliciently tried, 
and we trust that the best among them will have been dis- 
covered, and will be communicated to you through this 
column. 


Can any of your readers give me answer to the fo'lowia 
known as a Charade by Bishop Wilberforce 
Man cannot live without my first ; 
By day and night ‘tis used. 
My second is by all accursed, 
By day aud night abused. 
My whole is never seen by day, 
And never used by night ; 
’Tis dear to friends when far away, 
And hated when in sight. ¥, 

I copy a receipt for Baked Milk in answer to L. D. M.’s 
inquiry in number for Nov. 19. ‘* Bake two quarts milk eight 
or ten hours in a moderate oven, in a jar covered with writ- 
ing paper tied down. It will be thick, like cream. 
very Weak persons,”’ 


Ciood for 
I hope this will prove satisfactory. 


M. L. 8. 
Will you kindly inform me through your columns what the 
address of the “ New York Staats-Zeitung ” is, and oblige a sub 
scriber ? Gro. W. 71. 


Chatham Street and Park Row, New York City. 


H. G. M.—Edwin Booth does not live in New York City. 
His home is, we believe, in Boston in winter ; 
R. 1L., in summer. 


in Newport, 





Will you please inform me through your paper who is the an- 
thor of ** On earth there is nothing great, but man’; in man there 





is nothing great but mind,” and where is it found? 


F. V. H. 
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Gur Youna Forks. 


A MODERN VELUNE. 


By Leigh WEssTER. 


PART I. 


N a lofty old attic, with huge oaken rafters stretch- 
ing upward into obscurity, the light of a candle 
hanging from one of the massive cross-beams fell upon 
a table draped in black, on which lay a sword and 
arrow crossed upon a coil of rope. Behind the table 
stood a dark, immovable figure, the upper part of his 
face concealed by a black mask, a tall pointed black 
cap crowning his head. The feeble rays of light showed 
also a mysterious group of figures ranged in a semi- 
circle before the table. Subdued whispers were heard 
from time to time as a new-comer in his sable mask stole 
silently in. Though the night was dark outside, save 
for that one little candle the vast room was unlighted. 
Suggestions of ancient chests, broken-down furniture, 
swinging chains, and all the belongings of an old attic, 
loomed up as one’s eye becamie accustomed to the 
gloom ; and then, still beyond, the shadows deepened 
into blackness in the cavern like depths under the eaves. 
Suddenly from out the darkness a bell tolled three 
strokes. Instantly the President spoke: ‘‘ Knights of 
the Velune, I have called this meeting to acquaint you 
with a case of terrible oppression which I think our 
vows call on us to redress.” A hush of expectancy fol- 
lowed this announcement. 

Having secured the ettention of the boys, the Presi- 
dent continucd: ‘‘ B+fore 1 proceed to state the case of 
which I speak, I will call on the Secretary to read the 
record of our past va)uable services to society.” 

‘‘It seems to me,” interrupted a knight, known to 
the world as Clifford Howe, ‘‘ that we might dispense 
with this reading of the record every time. ‘Don’t let 
your left hand know what your right hand doeth,’ you 
know.” 

**Knight of the Solemn Countenance,” replied the 
President, ‘* there is no left hand »boutus. The Velune 
is one united right hand. Society is our left hand. Of 
course we sha’n’t swell round before society, but {is it not 
proper, comrades, that we should encourage ourselves 
by being reminded of what we have already accom- 
plished ?” 

“It is,” shouted the knights in chorus, convinced by 
this briliiant reasoning. 

“Then, Secretary, produce your report.” 

The knight of the pen, Harry Goldby by name, 
stepped forward, and, opening his book, read as fol- 
lows : 

** On April Ist the Velune, represented by a committee, 
removed six packages of fire-crackers from under Mr. 
Packard’s desk.” 

** Yes,” put in Bob Lane, ‘‘ and a piece of self-denial 
that was. Wouldn't it have been fun to see dear old 
Goggles hop !” 

** Well, I guess somebody else would have been made 
to hop if they had gone off,” suggested Clifford. 

A rap from the desk produced silence, and the Secre- 
tary proceeded : 

‘* Comments —Although members of the Velune itself 
were suspected of being involved in this plot [giggles 
from several knights], the officers of the order unflinch- 
ingly brought the matter before it. A vote of censure 
was passed, also a vote of removal, in spite of groans 
from certain persons who shall be nameless. 

“Second, on April 12th the Velune prevented a fight 
between Bill White and Larry Cook. 

“*Comments.—They are both bullies, well matched, 
and each deserved a good pounding; still, in com- 
pliance with Article IV. of our Constitution, we sepa- 
rated them. N. B.—They had their fight just around 
the corner later in the evening. 

“Third, on May 5th we secured the arrest of a man 
who was shamefully abusing his horse. The Velune is 
resolved, to a man, to stop ail cruelty to animals that 
comes within their notice. 

‘Fifth, Ditto, May 10th. 

‘* Sixth, on the night of May 2ist a committee of brave 
and stalwart knights took Dick Sharpe, the thief who for 
the past two weeks has been stealing lunches from the 
girls’ division at Webster School, and gave him a thor- 
ough cooling under the school-yard pump. 

“Comments. —We were led to this action by the elo- 
quent speech of Knight No. 4 in which he remarked : 
‘ Effect must follow cause.’ Each member of the order 
is left to apply this to the case in hand for himself.” 

Applause followed the reader as he closed his book 
and retired to his chair. 

‘**T say, Harry, you're a born writer. You'll be an 
author if you don’t Jook out,” said Bob Lane. 

The President now rose to his feet: ‘‘ Fellow Knights, 
you have heard the record of cur past. With pride I 
declare that I am not ashamed of it. Yet I feel that I 
express the * ““" ~>*f “eh one here present when I say 





that I long for some daring snd brilliant deed to blazon 
on our scroll. [Enthusiastic applause] I therefore 
propose that we lay our sword to the neck of an op 
pressor worthy of its steel.” 

“ Hear ! hear!” cried Bob, who could never refrain 
from speech long at a time. ‘‘ Who can doubt that, 
under a President gifted with such fiery-tongued elo- 
quence, our deeds shall be brilliant !” 

Thus supported, Howard proceeded with his story. 
“You all know Fred Redland, and that he hasn’t been 
at school for a week or two. Well, yesterday I met 
him ; he looked awfully pale. He is a delicate chsp 
anyway, I guess. I asked him why he didn’t come to 
school any more, and he said that he had had to go to 
work in the mill. I asked him how he liked it, and 
he sald the noise almost drove him crazy at first, but he 
was getting used to it a little now. Then I said it was a 
pity for him to get bebind his class at school, and his 
eyes filled right up with tears, and he turned and ran off 
as hard as he could go without saying another word. 
Now, I think it isa burning shame for the brightest 
boy in our room, and such a little fellow, too, to be shut 
up all day ina mill. His father is a tyrant, and I pro- 
p se to summon him before us to answer for his con- 
duct.” 

**Hurrah! Good for you, Howard ! 
ness |” exclaimed different ones. 

** But I dun’t believe he'd come,” said Frank King. 

“*Oh, no,” said the President ; ‘‘ we'll have to go to 
him. The way the Velune used to do was to stick a 
summons on to a man’s table with a dagger, and there 
weren’t many who dared disobey. But, dear me! we 
live two or three centuries too late to do things up in 
style !” 

“Your Honor,” put in Clifford, ‘‘do you know 
whether Fred’s father is ukle to work himself or not ? 
Seems to me I heard some one say that he’d heen sick. 
Perbaps be couldn't help taking Fred out of school.” 

**On, Cliff, you needn’t try to throw cold water on 
Howard’s plan. Mr. R dland goes by my house every 
day to work, and, anyway, he ought to find s.me other 
way to raise money than to kill his boy,” said Harry 
Guldby. 

** That’s so,” warmly responded the President ; ‘‘ and 
I think it’s our duty to take him in hand.” 

“ Well,” said Clifford, ‘‘it’s pretty risky interfering 
in such a matter ; besides, I don’t think any Article in 
cur Constitution calls op us to do such work.” 

‘IT should like to know if the very first article doesn’t 
mean that? ‘ We hereby agree to redress any case of 
the stronger oppressing the weaker that comes to our 
knowledge, and is iu our power.’ 

**Great Scott, boys! Think of what the real Velune 
did ia France and Germany in the fifteenth century ! 
They took the power of life and death, and no one 
who was summoned to appear before them dared stay 
away. Why, they even summoned Charles the Bold, 
of Burgundy, and when he defied them, he was killed 
privately by their appointed agent. You can read all 
about it in one of Scott’s novels, and it’s mighty excit- 
ing, I can tell you.” 

‘I guess that story of Charles being killed by a mem- 
ber of the Ve'une was one of Scott’s own getting up. 
He fell in battle. Besides, the Velune was organized 
when the courts were so corrupt that cases couldn't be 
fairly tried ; we can hardly expect to set up an opposi- 
tion to the United States courts.” 

“* Well, i’m hardly such a fool as to think we can,” 
answered the President, with some heat. ‘‘ But I don’t 
think this is a case that will be likely to be taken into 
court, and I do think it’s one we might attend to.” 

“But will a man be frightened by a lot of boys, 
Howard Clapp ?” 

** Oh, we don’t want to frighten him, only to give him 
a little advice,” said Bob, with a laugh. 

Here the other knights joined in the discussion, and 
though all spoke at once, so that no one voice could be 
distinguished out of the general hubbub, it could be 
seen that most of them sided with the President. The 
adventure was one that looked very attractive to venture- 
ome spirits, so that when finally the vote was called, it 
was carried by acclamation. The one dissenting voice 
was that of Clifford Howe, who said earnestly, ‘‘ 1 vote 
no, Howard. We haven’t any business to meddle in 
euch an affair.” 

The President, with a very unparliamentary frown on 
his face, sald, impatiently : ‘‘ Well, by our by-laws, any 
one who holds out against the vote of the Club shall be 
expelled. Sergeants, put out this stubborn fellow.” 

As the knights who held this office hesitated at their 
firet call to such duty, Clifford, flushing deeply, said, 
‘*T'll save you the trouble,” end left the room hastily. 

This cast a temporary gloom over the meeting, for 
Clifford was a general favorite and leader; but the 
President, whose heart was in his scheme, soon rallied 
his comrades’ spirits. Not in vain had he lain awake 
nearly the whole of the previous night. His plan of 
action was fuliy matured. 

‘* To-morrow night,” said he, ‘‘is the meeting of the 
Odd Fellows, and I know Mr. Redland belongs, Fred 


That’s bust- 





sald so once. Now, we'll be ready for him as he comes 
back, in the woods just off his house, and stop him.” 

“He'll know every one of us,” interrupted Frank 
King. 

‘‘Oh, we shall have on our masks, of course,” said 
Bob. ‘My, won’t it be fun !” 

‘‘T think it will be kind of scarey,” said George 
Carleton, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘* Well, little boy,” responded Bob, ‘‘if you're afraid, 
I'll hold your hand all the time !” 

** Order !” cried the President, rapping vigorously on 
the table. ‘‘ Bob, if you try to be funny, we shall never 
settle anythirg.” 

‘* Your Honor bas the floor,” said Bob, with a solemn 
how, just as he was forcibly put into his chair by several 
sturdy knights. 

‘What I wanted to say was, that we shall have to 
meet at the grove, at acertain hour. It wouldn't do for 
us to goin a body through the town ; people would think 
it pretty suspicious.” 

“* Especially,’ said Harry Goldby, ‘‘if Bob was in the 
party.” 

‘* Well, I do think,” sald the Jatter, ‘“‘ that of all 
abused persons I am the most to de pitied. Why, I’m 
a perfect lamb compared with some of the rest of you, 
yet for every bit of mischief that’s done in our set, I 
always get the credit—”’ 

“You deserve ’"—put in several voices. 

“Poor boy !” said the President. ‘‘ Well, here’s a 
chance for you to redeem your character. You shall be 
the one to invite Mr Redland to the entertainment.” 

‘** Will you walk into my parlor ? said the spider to 
the fly,’” sang Bert Wheeler. 

‘*Bob’s a splendid spider,” declared George; ‘‘ he’s 
such winning manners.” 

“Thank you for your appreciation,” said the young 
gentleman referred to, ‘* but can’t you fellows stop talk 
ing just for one moment? 1 wanttoknow how Howard 
plans to manage this.” 

‘“Mr. Howard, answer him quick,” said Frank King. 
** Now that he’s gotten up his courage to ask a question, 
do encourage him.” 

‘* Weill, I’m ready ; I've got it all planned. We'll be 
seated arourd in a circle back in the grove. Then we 
must have two sentinels to watch by the road. When 
Mr. Redland comes along one must step forward and 
tell him that some one wants to see him, aad that if he 
comes quietly no harm will be done him.” 

‘‘Ha! ba! How eagerly he'll step along !” laughed 
the boys. 

* Yes,” said Frank, ‘“‘of course he will be only too 
happy to meet the person referred to.” 

** Probably,” replied Bub; ‘‘ but perhaps it would be 
well for me to be reserve force. Ill be on hand with 
a good slip-noose, and if he resists, just throw it right 
over him and keep down his arms.” 

“You wouldn’t dare,” said two or three. 

“Wouldn't 1? Why, I could do it so neatly that it 
wouldn't hurt his feelings one bit. I've practiced enough 
on tree stumps, you know, to be as sure as—” 

‘* Sitting Bull ?” put in Harry. 

‘* Well, Howard, now that you can feel ture that Mr. 
Redland will be brought into the grove, what shall you 
say to him ?” asked Frank. 

*‘Ob, first, I shall tell him that he is in the presence 
of a society whose aim is to do good.” 

‘* Won't that be a little unnecessary ?” inquired Bob, 
‘*So apparent, you know.” 

The President, not deigning to notice this question nor 
the laugh that followed, went on with his speech. 
‘*Then I shall say that we have been informed that he 
has taken his son out of school, and that, as we consider 
it a cruel thing to put a delicate boy into a mill, we 
have felt it our duty, in accordance with our vows, to 
call him before our secret tribunal. [‘‘ Say drag him,” 
whispered Bob.] If his explanation is satisfactory, he 
will be allowed to depart without molestation, and will 
never be troubled again. If not, then he must beware 
the vengeance of our order.” 

“Hip! hip! for our order,” shouted the knights. 
Howard, you are an orator, and no mistake,” said Harry, 
shaking him vigorously by the hand. 

‘It’s pretty high handed, I must say,” exc!almed quiet 
Fred Vane. ‘‘ Why notoffer to help him if his explana- 
tion is satisfactory ? I should think that among all us 
boys we might get one of our fathers to do something.” 

‘*So we might,” answered Howard, “and now don’t 
you see that if Mr. Redland will only come before us 
and be reasonable, we may be able to really do lots of 
good ?” 

‘Oh, I'll engage to get him there,” said Bob, “ by 
fair means or foul. The end justifies the means, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Well, then, we'll trust you,” said the President. 
‘* Now, besides Bob there must be two sentinels, one to 
give the alarm to the rest of us, and the other to help 
Bob and do the inviting.” 

“Dear me ! it's so late, can’t we leave that till we get 
there to-morrow night ?” asked Fred, 

** Good idea,” said the others, 
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“All right,” answered the President ; ‘‘then we'll 
dismiss, The next meeting of the Velune, gentlemen, 
will be at half-past sight o’clock to morrow night in 
Biake’s Hollow. Mum’s the word! Each knight must 
appear with a mask, Bob with u slip-noose, Harry with 
a dark lantern, and the President with the symbols !” 








ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


F you should take your geography and look at a map 
of Scotland, on the eastern coast you will find the 
Firth of Forth, and on the northern side you will find 
the fishing village of Largo. Here, on December 14, 
was dedicated a statue to Alexander Selkirk, whose 
wanderings have come to us in the tale of Robinson 
Crusoe. The statue is erected near where the cottage 
stood in which Alexander Selkirk was born, and repre- 
sents Robinson Crusoe as we know him in pictures. The 
unveiling of the statue was a great event in this quiet 
little village ; triumphal arches were erected in the prin: 
cipal streets, under which marched a long procession ; a 
boat labeled ‘‘ Crusoe” wss carried on the shoulders of 
several shipwrights. A man dressed as Robinson Cru- 
soe walked in the procession, accompanied by the Man 
Friday ; the rest of the procession was made up of men 
representing all trades, and many fisherwomen. The 
New York “Herald” sugyests that a statue now be 
erected to Defoe, the man who wrote ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and is now buried at Bunhbill Fields, Finsbury. A sim. 
ple slab marks his grave, on which is inscribed : 
ERECTED FROM SUBSCRIPTIONS BY CHILDREN 
WIlO0 READ ROBINS N CRUSOE, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HERE have been so many excellent answers to the 
Prize Puzzle that Iam just as much troubled as 
I always am to decide which is best. I have asked sev- 
eral wise people to help me, and we have decided that 
we cannot tell. which of two is entitled to the first prize, 
and have concluded we mu*t givea first prize to each of 
them. They are Talcott M. Banks and Miss Nannie 
Tice. The third prize we give to Clara D. Norton. 

Correct answers were also received from the follow- 
ing : 

Carroll W. Eddy (very neatly done), Margaret Wood, 
Anna Wilson Hobbs, Mary J. Herrick, May Barton Lam 
berton, Lewis C. Grover, Jr., Lottie B. Little (+xceed 
ingiy well done), Edwin Stockin (very neat), Lillfe B. 
Hall, Fannie N. Dutton (particularly neat and plainly 
arranged), May A. Nichols, Mary T. Stevens, Harry J. 
Condit. 

The names of those having on!y one error or omission 
are as follows: 

Rose Little, S. V. Hall, Robert T. Coe, Fannie L 
Ferris, Augustine L. Roulet, Thomas U. Chesebrougb, 
A.S Moore, Frank E. Dishman, Nellie E Force, Charles 
McClintick, Mabel L. Warner, Mrs. R P. Elmore, Kate 
Ware, Reggie Banister, Loulse A. Brown, Margaret 
Neilson Armstrong, Eliz. Warner, Robb E. Ramsdell, 
Milier A. McLear, Herbert S. Mallory, Sarah S. Brown, 
S L. Broenth, Winthrop Dana Stebbins (beautifully 
done), Grace Pitman, Frank W. Tuttle (well done), 
Edita M. Wilson (very neatly done), Maria L. Lovell. 

Josie O. Peck’s, though having more than one error or 
omission, is worthy of mention for the beauty of its 
appearance. 








THE HISTORICAL MAN. 


By N. B. Tice. 
The Historice| Man, I’m quite sure (to begin), 
Was the happy possessor of Washington’s chin. 
The lips of vile Judas we see, with a start 
Of astonishment, under the nose of Mozart. 


King Harold's eye, pierced by an arrow, sure thia is; 
And the other, Polyphemus', put out by Ulysees. 

One ear was once Jenkins’, you'll see if observant; 

The other one Melchus’, the proud hi.h priest’s servant. 


Next, Absalom’s hair, (how his sad story shocks !) 
And Samson contributes his seven flowing locks, 


And Goliath's great forehead comes next on the list. 
(Alas for young David if his aim had missed !) 


Demosthenes’ tongue (perseverance through pain 
Was rewarded at last). Next, Cuvier’s brain. 


England gives him the neck of Charles First, whom they slew ; 
For mercy from Cromwell in vain did he sue. 

Arnold Winkleried’s body—that brave, noble Swiss ! 

His name has been honored from that day to this. 


Cleopatra’s fair arm, with the asp coiled around ; 
Booth's hand, plunging the Nation in sorrow profound. 


Barbara Friectchie’s brave arm, and John Hancock's hand, 
They'll long be remembered throughout this great land. 


Peter Stuyvesant’s wooden leg—how it must prance 
To keep step with that of Charles the Simple of France ! 


Tsocrates’ \ungs, or John Adams’? I wonder 
Which one I should say, to avoid any blunder ! 


Heart of Bruce—long, long years ago fallen to dust ; 
** His soul is with the saints, we trust.” 


“The stomach immense of that king called the Fat "’? 
Second Charles and Sixth Louis of France were both that } 





The flesh of Joan of Arc, and Shakespeare's bones, 
(How could he remove them and yet “ spare ye stones ”’?) 


The crown made of nails from the Cross, it is said, 
Crowned first Charlemagne’s, then Napolecn's head 


The Historical Man, we now see it adorn 
With that robe by the great Julius Caesar last worn. 


It’s surmounted by Faleigh’s rich cloak which Queen Bess 
Returned to her knight, in a most shocking mess. 


Completing this quite miscellaneous ‘* dress suit,” 
The Historical Man wears poor André's best boot 


He must look *‘ quite a guy ’’—the reverse of a Venus— 
As he sits on the throne of Alerius Commenus. 


I also give Mr. Wells’s key to ‘‘ The Hist rical Man,” 
that doubtful ones may verify it : 


The chin of Washington—“ First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Lips of Judas.—Last Canto of the Inferno. Luke xxii, 48. 

Mozart’s nose. Mozart made boast to Haydn that he could 
write a piece of music the lattar could not play. Put tothe 
test, he introduced into the composition a measure in which 
three notes were required to be struck at once, one being at one 
end of the piano, one et the other, one in the middle On Haydn 
confessing himself vanquished, Mozart played the plece. striking 
the middle note with his Jong nose. See Stern's Studien und 
Plaudereien, p 153. 

The sight eye of Harold, pierced at the battle of Hastings. 
Green’s Larger History of England, Book I., chap. iv. 

Eye of Polyphemus, burned out oy Ulysses Odyssey, Book IX. 

Ear of Captain Jenkin. See Christian Union of July 23, 1885, 
p. 28, or Thalheimer’s History of England, p. 221. 

Ear of Malchus. John xviii , 11; Luke xxii, 51. 

Absalom’s hair. 2 Samuel xviii., 9 and 6. 

Seven locks of Samson’s hair. Judges xvi., 19; xiv. 

Forehead of Goliath. 1 Samuel xvii , 49. 

Tongue of Demosthenes, who, according to Plutarch, over- 
came a stammering and confused utterance by speaking wi h 
pebbles in bis mouth. See Grote’s Greece, chap. Ixxxvil. 

Brain of Cuvier—weight, sixty-four ounces. 

Neck of Charles the First. Green’s Larger History, Book VII , 
chap x. 

Body of Arnold of Winkelried. Thalheimer’s Modern History, 
p. 107. 

Cleopatra’s arm. See concluding paragraphs of Plutarch’s 
Life of Antonv. 

Hand of John Wilkes Booth. Barnes's Brief History, p 276. 

Arm of Barbara Frietchie See Whittier’s poem 

Hand of John Hancock, first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Leg of Peter Stuyvesant. Dutch Governor of New York. See 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s New York, Book V., chap 1. 

Leg of « harles the Simple, ki-sed in mock homage by a fol- 
lower of R lilo. See White's History of France, p 32. 

Lungs of John Quincy Adams. 

Heart of Robert Bruce, which was shut np in a silver case, and 
given to Sir James Douglas to carry to Palestine. The Black 
Douglas w#s slain in Ancalusia on his way there 

The stomach of Louis VI. of France. called the Fat, for his 
obesity (White's History of France, p. 48), or of (harles the Fat 
of the same eountry. 

Body of Joan d’Are, Maid of Orleans, burned at Rouen. 

Shakespeare's bones, protected by the inscription on his 
Pern, © Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. ’ 

The Iron Crown of Charlemagne, not used for a thousand 
years, brought forth in 1805 to crown Nap»leon in Milan. See 
Abbott’s Josephine, p. 237. 

The robe worn by Julins Cw#sar when, assassinated, be fell at 
the foot of Pompey’s statue. Liddell’s Life of (sar 

Raleigh’s cloak, thrown over a puddle for Queen Elizabeth. 

André’s boot carrying messages from Arnold. Higginson’s 
History, p 210. 

Throne of Alexius Comnenus I., intruded upon by Robert of 
Paris. See Gibbon, chap. Ivill., and Scott’s Count Robert of 
Paris, Vol. I., chap. ix. 

Marietta, Ohio, December 16, 1885. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

When I received your kind letter so long ago J did not intend 
to wait so long before answering it. but I kept putting it off and 
neglecting to begin it when I had time for letter-writing. 

Accept many thanks for the pretty card and its motto. 
Though [ received no prize, I value the letter nearly, if not quite, 
as much as a prize. I enjoyed thestndy of astronomy very 
much, and will very likely remember much more about eclipses 
for having written to you describing them. 

Iam going to school this winter,so Ido not take music les- 
sons, a8 mamma thinks I could not do justice to both at once. 
When I was taking lessons I practiced from five to six hours a 
day, but am sorry to be obliged to also sta‘e that since my les- 
sons have been discontinued my practice has shared the same 
fate. Ido not dislike to practice, but have so little time, as I 
try to study some in the evening. 

I like music very much, and thongh seeming to make very little 
improvement, mv teacher said I made very good progress. 

The forest leaves were so very bright and so perfect this 
autumn, but they faded seoner than usual, I think. 

We have been having delightful winter wether here. It is so 
pleasant that we do not mind our walk of almosta mile to 
school, When it is unpleasant walking we usually ride, and 
when there ig sleighing we have a sleigh-ride every night and 
morning. 

We have had no sleigh-rides this winter, however, for al! the 
snow we bave had melted almost as fast as it fell. On our way 
home last evening we noticed the sunsetclouds I think I never 
before saw ones so lovely and so varied in form aid color. In 
the north and south were sea-green ones, in the east pink 
and pearly white ones, while the west was all ablaze with orange 
and gold. Bont I love to watch the clouds at all times, they are 
so grand and beautiful, and never twice the same. 

I could answer only about half of the questions in the Histori- 
cal Puzzle. so did not try for the prize. 

I would be happy to receive a letter from you if you ever find 
time to write to me. Please excuse mistakes and still count me 
as Your loving niece, ADELAIDE. 


There is an old saying that it is not so much matter as 
to how much you do as how well you doit; and now 
that you cannot take lessons nor practice 80 much as you 





did, you may make quite as much real progress by a 
little earnest, devoted practice. I have heard it said 
that some great players continued the practice of the 
scales for a short time every day, and counted that prac- 
tice more valnable in giving them perfect execution than 
a much longer timespent in other practice. I am sorry 
you could not answer the puzzle more fully. 





RocueEs Ter, November 14, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am almost ten years old. Ihave a kitten. I have taught her 
to get on my shoulder, and when I ask herif she wants to get 
on my shoulder, she will sit down at my feet and meow. While 
I was writing this letter she sat by me, watching every word I 
wrote, and looked so steady at it that I thought she must be 
reading it. This summer, when my cousin and I went along the 
canal away out io Brighton, to the locks, we examined the 
locks very carefully. He said that when he went home he was 
going to make a canal inthe back yard; he and three other 
friends made one in the ground ; they bricked and cemented the 
sides; he has one lock and an aqueduct. He has made some 
small canal-boats. He is going to send me a drawing of it. I 
will send you adrawing of it, if you would like to have one 

I study arithmetic, geography, language, and spelling. I wish 
you would get me some foreign stamps if you can; I am getting 
acollection. I have ten foreign stamps; one I5c , two 5c, one 
fc, two Italian, one 3c., one 25c., one Ic., and one 7c., and two 


South American stamps. 
I think I had better stop, for I must study my spelling for to~ 
morrow. Please write soon. 


Your loving nephew, G. Witiarp R. 


I should like a drawing of the canal very much. It 
must have been a very jngenious piece of work. It also 
shows that you must have observed the real canal very 
closely. Your cat reminds me of one I used to know, 
which enjoyed looking at daguerreotypes—do you 
know what that long word means ?—of its friends. 
Perhaps some of the cousins have the stamps you want, 
and will send them to you. Please thank your mother 
for her note. 

ANNAPOLIS, Iron County, Mo., December 16, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
Ihave never written to you before, but my sister Clara has. 


I am nine years old. There is snow on the ground now. It 
is the first we have had. We have lots of fun sliding down hill. 
We have two pansy plants out-of-doors, and they are in blossom. 
We cover them up with boxes when it freezes. I have a few 
plan's in the house, but they are not very nice. Mamma hasa 


calla almo+rt in bloom. I have been having chills, and do not go 
to school, but I study at home some. With love, Mrynie M. 

I never thought of covering my pansy plants; I am 
afraid they were not so good as yours, for they had 
stopped blooming before the very severest weather came. 
My pansies had rather a bard time this summer, for our 
dog Victor thought the bed a beautiful one for him to 
lie in, and the pansies did not seem to like that. After 
a while Victor learned that we did nct approve his 
resting: place, and gave it up, though very reluctantly. 


Java, Wyoming County, N. Y., November 29, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

As the long winter evenings are approaching, and it is nearly 
time to tart our evening societies, we are wondering what to do 
to make them both lively and entertaining. 

Could you orany«f the cousins suggest any games that are 
especially interesting to the young people? 

We have charades and a few games but have worn them out» 
sotospeak. We are very anxious to have them this season, so 


please answer as soon as possible, or as soon as it is convenient 
for you Your affectionate nieces, 
ALIcE P , BLANCHE C. 


I am sorry I have been so long answering your 
letter. We played a game in our house the other 
night which made us quite merry. As many as could 
sit on both sides of a long table could join in the 
play. To of the company were chosen as captains 
(which might be done by drawing lots), and they 
chose in turn their ‘‘ sides.” So far, it was like a 
spelling match, or the game of ‘‘ lawyer.” When we 
were all seated at the table a button (or a twenty-five- 
cent piece, in this case) was given to one of the cap- 
tains, and all his side placed their hands under the 
table in such a way that they could easily pass the 
button from one to the other with great celerity, 
which they began to do. Then the captain of the 
opposite side, carefully watching their faces all the 
time, chose his moment and said, ‘‘ Hands up ;” and 
all on the side having the button immediately put up 
their hands shut tight, on the top of the table. The 
same captain then said to each person who he thougnt 
had not the button, ‘‘ Hands down,” intending to leave 
the hands of the person who had the button still 
clasped on the table. If he made a mistake and said 
‘‘Hands down” to the one who had the button, his 
side had to take the button and the other side began 
the guessing. The next time the button went back 
to the first side, the person next the captain did the 
guessing, and so on down the line. I believe usually 
when it is played each side has a certaln number of 
beans which are used as forfeits; but as we did not 
use them I canzot tell you exactly how. Now, per- 
haps some of the other girls may sugges’ other games. 





Affcctionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 

Previously acknowledged, . $923 56 

pS ee ae ae _ 10 

Total, ° 7 ° ° o o . $923 06 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES. 
[International Sunday-School Lesson for January 17, 1886.) 
Jer. xxxv., 12-19. Geikie’s Translation. 

Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah, saying, 
Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Go and tell the men of 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘* Will ye receive 
no instruction to hear my words ?’’ says Jehovab. 

The words of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, which he 
commanded his sons, “that they should drink no wine,” 
are obeyed; they drink none to this day, but still obey 
the command of their father, given two hundred and fifty 
years ago. But 1, Jehovah, your God, have spoken to you 

ontinually, with earnest zeal, till now, but ye have not list- 
enedto Me! Ihave sent to you all my servants, the proph- 
ets, unceasingly saying by them, ‘“‘Turn ye now every 
man from his evil way, and amend your doings, and walk 
no longer after other gods, to serve them, and ye shall 
dwell in the land whichI have given to you and your 
fathers.”’ But ye bave not inclined your ear or obeyed Me. 
The sons of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, have obeyed the 
command of their father, but this people have not obeyed Me ! 

Therefore, thus says Jehovah, the God of Hosts, the God 
of Israel : Behold, I bring on Judah, and on the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, all the evil I have spoken against them, 
because I have spoken to them, but they have not heard; I 
bave called to them, but they bave not answered ! 

Thus says Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel: Because 

e have obeyed the command of your father Jonadab, and 
have kept all his precepts, and done all that he enjoined on 
you, therefore, thus says Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israe! : Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not, forever, want 
a man to Stand before Me.’’—Geikie’s “Hours with the 
3ible,”’ Vol. V., p. 349-50. 


NOTES. 


The student of the above passage must read the entire 

hapter. The whole story is one of those parables in action 
characteristic of the Old Testament prophets. Jeremiah 
brought the house of the Rechabites into the Temple and 
offered them wine. They refused to drink it, for their fore- 
father, Jonadab or Jehonadab (2 Kings x., 15) had laid 
down the law for his posterity to drink no wine, build no 
houses, sow no seed, plant no vineyard, nor dwell in houses, 
but in tents, They replied to Jeremiah that they had always 
obeyed this rule of their quasi-monastic order, except when 
the invasion of the Babylonians compelled them to go up 
o Jerusalem for self-protection. Then follows the lesson 
of the day. . 

12-14. Go and tell the men of Judah. Jeremiah was to go 
out from the chamber where the conference with the Rechab- 
tes had taken place, and address the throng in the Temple 
courts, making the transaction the text of his discourse.— 
The words of Jonadab the son of Rechab. We have no ac- 
count of this command except in this passage. Jonadab, 
or Jehonadab, was a prophet in the time of Ahab, and ap- 
pears in Hebrew history in connection with Jehu in his 
slaying of the worshipers of Baal.—Are performed, That is, 
are maintained in full force.— Unto this day. Two centuries 
had elapsed since the death of the founder of this order.— 
Rising early and speaking. A figure to illustrate God's 
diligence in giving the commands which his people had been 
so negligent in regarding. The same figure reappears in the 
next verse. 

15-17. My servants the prophets, The object apparently 
is to emphasize the contrast between the Rechabites, who 
had received one command and had observed it through all 
these years, and the people of Israel, who had received in 
every generation a reminder of the law of God from a con- 
tinuous line of prophets, and yet had disobeyed.— Return 
ye, and amend your doings. This was the burden of the 
prophetic instruction ; the duty of practical obedience to 
the divine law, and repentance because of sin. Compare 
Isaiah, chap. i.; Luke iii., 10, 14.—Because the sons of 
Jonadab have performed the commandment of their father. 
They are commended, not for the specific things they have 
done or abstained from doing—for not drinking wine, nor 
dwelling in houses—but for obedience. They have obeyed 
commands difficult to maintain, but the people of Judah 
bave disregarded laws which were natural and wholly for 
the nation’s well-being.—J will bring upon Judah all the evil 
that I have pronounced against them. As illustrated in last 
Sunday’s lesson, chap. ix., 9-22. 

18. Jeremiah said unto the house of the Rechabites. Pos- 
sibly returning to the chamber and addressing them there, 
but more probably turning to them and addressing him 
self to them before all the congregation, thus making the 
promise to them the means of a moral lesson to the dis- 
obeying people.—Jonadab the son of Rechab shall not want 
a man to stand before me forever. The metaphor is 
drawn from an Oriental court, in which a clan of peo- 
ple are represented by some one of their class looking 
after their interests. There are various historical refer- 
ences to descendants of this people, full account of which 
will be found in Dr. Plumptre’s article ** Rechabites,” in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, where it is reported, on the author- 
ity of Dr. Wolff, that 60,000 of them are living near Mecca ; 
apd a still later witness, Pierotti (1862) refers to them as 
still existing. 


THE LESSON OF THE RECHABITES. 

By Lyman ABBOTT. 
It is difficult to write on the subject appointed for to- 
day’s lesson without rendering one’s self Hable to mis- 


been so frequently taken as a Biblical approval of the 
principles and practice of total abstinence that any in- 
terpretation of it which does not sanction this view is, 
in the present excited state of feeling, liable to be re- 
garded as springing from indifference to temperance 
considerations and temperance reform. Nevertheless, 
one who finds himself appointed to interpret Scripture, 
and the Scripture itself specifically allotted to him, is 
under a sacred obligation to give his readers, with abso- 
jute candor and impartiality, its true meaning and appli- 
cation. And this I shall endeavor to do in this article, 
regardless, on the one hand, of possible misapprehension, 
and, on the other, of the fears of those who regard truth 
as sometimes dangerous. It {is error alone that is dan- 
gerous ; the truth is always safe. 

In the degenerate days of Ahab lived Jehonadab. We 
know almost nothing of him, except the simple fact that 
he was present with Jehu at the time of the slaughter of 
the worshipers of Baal, and gave to that act his counte- 
nance and approval. Over two centuries later the de- 
scendants of this austere prophet appear in the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Jeremiah. They constitute a sort of 
monastic and ascetic order ; they may almost be regarded 
as one of the earliest of that class of men who, disgusted 
by the corruption of society, and hopeless of accomplish- 
ing any reformation, have retreated from the world, 
pledging themselves by sacred vows to lives of absolute 
obedience toa superior and absolute abstinence from all 
fleshly and worldly temptations and indulgences. They 
abjured wine, pledged themselves neither to build houses, 
till the ground, nor plant vineyards, repudiated all that 
was connected with the civilization of their day, and de- 
voted themselves to a nomadic life in tents far from the 
cities and the populous districts. Once, when the Chal- 
deans invaded the country, they were compelled to flee to 
Jerusalem, and here appeared for a time, still maintaining 
their ascetic life and their monastic order in the heart of 
the capital. But they soon returned again tothe wilder- 
ness, where the descendants of this singular order are 
found tothis day. Jeremiah, knowing their stern and 
inflexible sense of duty, was impelled by the spirit of 
God to make use of it to rebuke the self-indulgent lives 
and the reckless disobedience of the people of Judah. 
Bringing them into the Temple, he set wine before them 
and invited them to drink. Their indignant refusal] and 
their reaffirmation 6f their vows furnished him the 
needed text, and in an eloquent prophetic discourse he 
set before the people the contrast between these ascetic 
Rechabites, obedient to the command of the founder of 
their order, and the self-indulgent lives of the Jewish 
people, disregarding the commands of the living God. 
His discourse no more involves divine approval of their 
refusal to drink wine than of their refusal to build 
houses, plant vineyards, and sow seed. The duty of 
total abstinence must be placed upon other ground than 
that of direct Scripture precept or example: upon the 
ground that it is better to cut off one’s right hand than 
to allow it to lead him into temptation, and upon the 
ground that it is better to eat no meat if eating meat 
leads a brother into temptation ; in other words, upon 
the ground that whenever wine-drinking is a temptation, 
either to the individual or to his neighbor, it violates the 
law of spiritual lifeand of love. The attempt to place 
it upon direct Biblical precept or example builds on a 
foundation of sand, and that which is so built, however 
excellent in itself, cannot stand. 

The lesson to be drawn from the story of the Rechab- 
ites is a lesson of obedience. Mankind {s to this day 
more scrupulous in obeying commands that are not 
divine than in obeying those that are. There is many a 
Mason and Odd-Fellow who practically pay more defer- 
ence to the rules of their respective orders than to the laws 
of the Sermon on the Mount ; many a gentleman and Jady 
who give greater respect to the edicts of society than to the 
commandments contained in the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans; may I not say, many a church member who re- 
gards with more deference the laws of his church than 
the precepts of the Bible ? It would not be difficult to find 
men who are religiously scrupulous to drink no wine, 
play no cards, and go to no theatrical entertainment—for 
neither of which prohibitions is there any explicit au- 
thority in the Scripture—who continuously violate the 
tenth commandment and covet their neighbor's goods. 
I heard the other day of a man who was warmly praised 
for his religious character. ‘‘ He never smokes,” said 
his eulogist, ‘‘ he never plays cards or billlards, and he 
is always punctual at church. He is a most excellent 
Christian man.” “ But,” said his interlocutor, ‘‘ has he 
not had some trouble with his sister?’ ‘“* Yes,” was the 
reply, * though they live in the same village, he has not 
spoken to her for over quarter of a century.” Here was 
a man scrupulously obeying the Jaws which he himself 
had enacted, but every Sabbath morning contemptu- 
uously despising the law which Christ has enacted : 
“If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
then thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” 





apprehension and misconstruction. The passage bas 


use of the Rechabites is, that God measures us by our 
obedience to his laws, aud not by our obedience to those 
of our own enacting; and that by the strictness with 
which we yield obedience to laws which we have our- 
selves framed and fashioned we condemn the laxity 
with which we regard—may I not say even the in. 
difference with which we consider ?—the laws which He 
has promulgated, and which century after century have 
been reiterated by prophet and apostle. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


OBEDIENT CHILDREN. 
By Emity Huntrincron MiILuer, 


When Elijah the prophet was alive, and trying to 

persuade the Israelites to turn from their wicked 

ways and serve the true God, there were some people 

living in the country called Rechabites, because they 

were the descendants of a man named Rechab. 

They were not idolaters, but feared and worshiped the 

Lord. 

They did not live in cities, for they had great flocks 

of cattle, and they went wandering about on the mount- 

ain sides and in the valleys, setting up their tents and 

living wherever they could find water and pasture for 
their flocks. This wasa very pleasant way to live In that 
beautiful country, and made them strong and healthy. 

All the people lived in tents at first, but by and by the 
people of Israel began to build cities, and plant vine- 

yards and gardens, and gather costly and beautiful 
things about them, and then, instead of being thankful 
to God for all their blessings, they forgot all about him ; 
they disobeyed his commandments, they worshiped 
idols, they took the grapes from their vineyards and 
made them into wine, and became miserable drunkards 
by drinking it. 

The leader of these Rechabites, whose name was Jona- 
dab, saw how these people of Israel were ruining them- 
selves, and he determined totry and save his own people 
from being drunkards, So he called them al! together, 
and made them solemnly promise never even to taste of 
wine ; he said to them, *‘ Ye shall drink no wine, ne‘ther 
ye nor your sons forever.” 

The people all promised, but that was not enough to 
satisfy Jonadab. He was afraid, if they planted vine. 
yards and raised grapes, they might be tempted to make 
wine, and drink it ; and he was afraid, if they went to 
live in cities among people who drank wine, they might 
forget all about their promise, and become just like the 
others. So he said to them, ‘‘If you keep on living in 
tents, by yourselves, you will find it easler to keep away 
from temptation ; you will be strong, and healthy, and 
contented, and each one can help the rest to be obedi- 
ent. You must promise always to live in thie way; 
neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant 
vineyard, nor have any, but all your days ye shall live 
in tents.” 

The Rechabites made this promise, too. How long 
do you think they kept it? Why, a/ircys, year after 
year; the fathers and mothers taught it to their chil- 
dren, and so they went on, a strong, wise, obedient, 
happy people. Once when the King of Babylon came 
up into the land with his army, some of them who lived 
near the city of Jerusalem had to come Inside the city 
walls, and pitch their tents there. 

But they never forgot their promise. The Lord told 
his prophet Jeremiah to try them, and see if they would 
disobey, so that he might teach his people a lesson. 
Jeremiah called them togethcr in a chamber of the 
Temple and offered them wine, but they said, “‘ We will 
drink no wine, for Jonadab the son of Rechab, our 
father, commanded us, saying, ‘Ye shall drink no 
wine, neither build houses nor plant vineyards, but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents ; thus have we obeyed 
our father in all that he commanded us.” 

Jonadab knew what was the only way to make sure 
of not becoming a drunkard. That is, never to drink 
any wine or strong drink. 

And the only sure way to keep from drinking is to 
promise, and then to keep away from temptation. The 
promise helps ; if, when you make it, you ask God's 
aid that you may always remember and keep it, it helps 
a great deal. Having others about you who have made 
the same promise, helps also; it was a good thing for 
the Rechabites to live together. Keeping away from 
temptation helps most of all: the child who is brave 
enough not to taste any cider, or any wine, or any kind 
of beer, will never be in danger of drinking the kind 
that has in it the serpent whose poison makes drunk- 
ards. 

Your Father has commanded you, “‘ Look not upon 
the wine.” ‘Be not among wine-bibbers.” He says 
if you will serve him and obey him, and not go in evil 
ways, he will keep and prosper you, and you shall live 
long in the land. Will you listen to him as the Rechab 
ites listened to their father, so that you may all your 
lives be able to say as they did, “We have obeyed 





The lesson, then, that we are to learn from Jeremiah’s 


thevoice of our father in all that he hath charged 
us” ? 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 
By A LAYMAN. 


It is significant of the orthodoxy of the primitive 
revelations that they so largely applied not to the 
heavens but to the earih, not to non-essentlals but to 
essentials, not to speculation but to life. The eminent 
Arab who came to teach Judaism something, taught 
his followers that wine-drinking is bad in morals. 
Twenty-five centuries of spirits of all kinds have not 
revealed any sounder truth. Rechab taught his sons 
(whether from experience or observation) that temper- 
ance {in evil things is total abstinence. He might have 
advised moderate drinking and been accounted, for his 
day, very orthodox ; but, in fact, he advised letting the 
devil’s cup severely alone. Sometimes the alleged 
heretic has the most infallible revelation. The man 
whose inner life is worth something is the man whose 
whole life is a doxology. The man who founded the 
Rechabites must have been great and good ; for none of 
his posterity had a wine cellar. 


What is the relation of belief to life? We are told, 
‘*as a man thinketh so is he,” but are thoughts and belief 
identical? There is lurking here something deeper 
than asynonym. The thought of aman is his spontane- 
ous inner life, intersphered with his emotion. We say 
the wish fathers the thought, and oftentimes it also 
turns out tbat the wish is mothered more by the emotions 
than by the intellect. Opinions are important on im- 
portant themes; but on many things opinions are 
necessarily indeterminate and unimportant. Nine-tenths 
of theologies are non-essential and purely specu- 
lative, and your opinions on such topics are of no bear- 
ing on conduct. It is also true that some opinions favora- 
bly affect some lives which may be warranted to have 
precisely an opposite effect on the lives of others. Men 
are differently constituted. Some men are so built that 
pecullar truth will upbutld them. Other people are less 
peculiar, and they feed on the conventional and are 
nourished. When we can all eat and equally enjoy 
Welsh rarebit, then we can all get equal nourishment 
from the same theology. Truth is many-sided, and so 
opposites may be apposites. 





It is our op!nion about the truth that affects us ; but it 
is such part of our opinion as becomes vitalized. It is 
important what we believe, but chiefly important be- 
cause a man’s life is that part of his bellef which he 
embodies. All the rest of his belief is rubbish, intel- 
lectual legerdemain, speculative and theoretical, taking 
no more hold of the real man than the roll of the sum- 
mer sea takes hold of the infinite depths below. What 
we think is important because every act is made up of 
an intellection or of an emotion, or of a fusion of the 
twain. The constituency of Jeremiah were thoroughly 
orthodox, but they were thoroughly bad. The sons 
of Rechab were thoroughly heterodox, but thoroughly 
good. Does it follow that orthodoxy is a humbug and 
heterodoxy to beadmired ? By no means. But it follows 
thata man may hold no end of orthodoxy in his head and 
the small end of orthodoxy in his heart, while a man 
may havea very unsatisfactory theology and yet have the 
Spirit of God in his heart and show the result of that 
Spirit in a very good life. I have seen people who had 
a most excellent theology whom nobody could endure 
and who could not live at peace even with themselves, 
It is the truth made free in action that alone is real 
orthodoxy. You may paste an ideal creed in your hat 
and be able valiantly to defend it, and yet be unable to 
get through a single day decently patient, kind, or honest. 
Get a good creed into the heart, and then you have that 
fine result, real orthodoxy. Give us the creed of 
orthodox Judah and the behavior of the heterodox sons 
of Rechab, and we will have a race of men worthy to 
be called the sons of God. 


What is the connection between morals and religion ? 
Robert Ingersoll says morality includes all. The 
prophet hints at something deeper than the eminent 
infidel appears to have apprehended. Jeremiah says 
the trouble with his contemporaries was that they mis- 
behaved and ceased to worship. He hints herein at the 
real interdependence of religion and morals. Morals 
require a sanction, and while there {is enough in reason 
for morals, did ‘‘ death end all,” in practice there is 
not enough, and religion supplies the bond that unites 
the here with a positive hereafter. If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able. To think that this world’s great energy of vital: 
jzed truth, its intellect, sentiment, beauty, all the 
higher attributes of men and women, are to reach the 
heights only to be annihilated in the depths, stands 
neither to hope nor to reason. The morals of the Stoic 
may be beautiful as the iceberg ; but they are as cold. 
Christian ethics alone meet the average demand of hu- 
manity. Heaven and earth meet in Jesus. Spiritual. 
ity and morality in him are at one. 





Some men are proud of their money, others of their 
style, others of their wives or of their wives’ gowns, 





and others yet of their opinions. Some men inherit 
their wealth, and are as proud of it as if they had earned 
it ; others inherit their opinions, and are as proud of them 
as if they had acquired them. Some men’s opinions are 
forever up at public vendue. Somes men are always 
on ‘change and selling short of really trustworthy 
securities in order to overload with what is purely 
speculative. An ounce of real faith is worth tons of 
belief, and one righteous act which is faith and works 
is worth a shipload of theogonies. Faith and works 
work admirably as a span, but they are balky asa tan 
dem team. Put Faith ahead, and Works won't budge ; 
put Works ahead, and Faith balks.” 


Consclentiousness in thinking, as in acting, makes for 
real nobility. Many a man, in playing fast and loose 
with thinking, plays fast and loose with living 
There are few habits worse than that of intellectual 
insincerity. I like modesty in speculative opinions, 
though I do not fully practice my creed in this respect 
or in any other; for if a man cannot keep his creed 
ahead of his life, he must be a very poor fellow. I 
preach better than I practice, but I never yet preached 
what I did not heartily want to practice. My ideal isa 
fugitive, but I want to pray always for vigor to chase It. 


Among the disagreeables, excessively disagreeable are 
those who are proud of their heterodoxy. Some people 
I know who non-concur just for the fun of the thing. 
They are the off-oxen. They enjoy pouting. I have 
some well-ordered contempt for a man who inherits his 
opinions; but more contemptible is pride in disinherit- 
ing them. 


It is the most unexpected that happens. An Arabian 
sheik, who never was of a peculiar people, was really 
more peculiarly good than the son of Abraham. Some- 
times people are born to so many peculfar privileges 
that they do not amount to anything. After a certain 
point advantages get to be congested, and facilities get 
in their own way. There is such a thing as being Gos- 
pei-hardened as well as steel-hardened. The real he!ps 
to Christian life are the self-helps. The greatest danger 
of light is being dazzled on the one hand, and going to 
sleep in the noontide on the other hand. The conse- 
quences of sins of ignorance are serious; but the sins 
against light are the most dangerous of moral siestas. 


They who are true to their revelation are true to them- 
selves—if they first make sure their revelation is not from 
below. There 13 a universal faith and an eternal priest 
hood, and they who serve God are not named denomi- 
nationally. Wetalk about the church universal as if it 
were a dream of the future. The Bible is more catholic 
than the most catholic. The sons of Rechab were un- 
sound in the ceremonial law, and were latitudinarians in 
creed, but were orthodox in life ; yet even the Old Tes- 
tament admits them to outrank the called and the pecul. 
jarly chosen. The sons of Rechab were ihe Puritans of 
their time, protestant against the form of things which 
was devoid of the substance of things, nonconformists 
who had contempt for cavallerism in religion, and who 
possessed a healthy hatred of hypocrisy and cant. 


Who are on the roll-call of the church universal ? 
Some people think nobody can go to heaven but Con. 
gregationalists, or Baptists, or Methodists, or Catholics. 
Think of a denominational heaven! Think of a heaven 
foraset! From the East and from the West, from the 
North end from the South, from all peoples and al! 
climes, they wiil gachcs with Abraham and with those 
other great religious pioneers of the race. The divine 
authority of the Bible is best established by intrinsic 
but incidental proofs. The Bible is the broadest of 
spiritual platforms. It can be pre-empted by no clique 
and by no creed ; it is larger than sect ; it is broader 
than any school of the prophets. It is many-sided, 
full, large enough for all. Its demand is self-surrender, 
purity, spirituality. You may have large liberty as a 
free thinker if the real Christ is enthroned in your 
heart. You may have the creed of Rechab or of Jehoi- 
akim, but there is but one life possible as a preparation 
for heaven. That is the life that is self-denial and love. 
There is but one perfect embodiment, and that is Mes- 
slanic. And so under heaven there is but one name 
wherein we may be saved. 


cheat him. Buta day comes when he begins to care 
that he do not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. 
He has changed his market-cart into a chariot of the 
sun,” 


‘* Speak what you think now in hard words, and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you said to-day.” 


‘*Nature is upheld by antagonism. Passions, resist- 
ance, danger, are educators. We acquire the strength 
we have overcome.” 


‘* Power dwells with cheerfulness ; hope puts us in a 
working mood, whilst despair is no muse, and untunes 
the active powers. A man should make life and nature 
happier to us, or he had better never been bora.” 








THE MARTYRS IN THE CATACOMBS. 
rT XMIEY lie all round me, countless in their mber 
I Each martyr with bis palm 
No torture pn 


r, 
WwW Can rack the safe t t 


Hushed in eternal calm 


I] read the rude inscriptions, written weepir 
At night, with hurried tears. 
Yet what a tale they tell! th 


Through all these thousand years. 


“* In Pace.” Yes, at peace. by sword, or fir 
Or cross, or lictor’s rod 
Virgin, or matron; youth, or gray-haired 


For all, the peace of God. 


© In Christo.”” Died in Christ. h, tragic story! 
Yet, over snouts, and cries, 
And lion’s roar, they heard t 


Singing from |’aracise. 


‘Ad Deum.” Wenttotiod. Wide swung the portal ; 
Dim sank the sands away ; 

And, chanting ‘** Alleluia,’ the immortal 
Passed to Fternal Day. 


Agnes, Cecelia! Names undying ever. 
What’s Cwsar’s gain te this ? 

He lived for self; they for their bigh endeavor 
His, fame ; theirs, 


Couiess Diss. 


And Pagan Rome herself? Her wisest teacher 
Could teach but how to die! 
Sad, hopeless emp’ror, echoing the Preacher, 


* All, all is vanity.”’ 


He slew the martyrs. Yet, through ages crying, 
This nobler truth they give: 
“ Life is but birth-throes. Death itsel!, not dying 


We pass to God—to live.” 


O blessed hope! O faith that conqners sorrow ! 
Pain, heart-break, all shall cease. 
They are but gateways to a glad to-morrow. 
“ In Tuce.” God is peace. —/Charles J. Peterson, 


THE DOCTRINE OF JESUS AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE WORLD. 
HE doctrine of Jesus teaches us how we may rid 
ourselves of these calamities and render our lives 
happy. To be able to reply to the question, Which of 
the two conditions is the happier, that of the disciples 
4f Jesus, or that of the dfacinles of this world ? we must, 
at least for the time being, put aside our prejudices and 
take a careful survey of our surroundings, 


Go through our great citles and observe the emaciated, 
sickly, and distorted specimens of humanity to be 
found therein ; recall your own existence and that of all 
the people with whose lives you are familiar ; recall the 
instances of violent deaths and suicides of which you 
have heard, and then ask yourself for what cause all 
this suffering and death, this despair that leads to suf- 
cide, has been endured. You will find, perhapsto your 
surprise, that nine-tenths of all human suffering endured 
by men is useless, and ought not to exist ; that, in fact, 
the majority of men are martyrs to the doctrine of the 
world. 

One rainy autumn day I rode on the tramway by the 
Sukhareff Tower in Moscow. For the distance of half 
& verst the vehicle forced its way through a compact 
crowd, which quickly reformed {ts ranks. From morn 
ing till night these thousands of men, the greater por- 
tion of them starving and in rags, tramped angrily 
through the mud, venting their hatred in abusive ept 
thets and acts of violence. The same sight may be 
seen in all the market-places of Moscow. At sunset 
these people go to the taverns and gaming houses; their 
nights are passed in filth and wretchedness. Think of 
the lives of these people, of what they abandon through 
choice for their present condition; think of the heavy 
burden of labor without reward which weighs upon 
these men and women, and you will see that they are 
true martyrs. All these people have forsaken houses, 
lands, parents, wives, and children; they have re- 
nounced all the comforts of life, and they have come to 
the cities to acquire that which according to the gospel 
of the world is indispensable to every one. And all 
these tens of thousands of unhappy people sleep in 
hovels, and subsist upon strong drink and wretched 
food. But, aside from this class, all, from factory 
workman, cab driver, sewing girl, and lorette, to mer- 
chant and government official, all endure the most pain- 
ful and abnormal conditions without being able to 
acquire what, according to the doctrine of the world, fs 
indispensable to each. 

Seek among all there men, from beggar to millfon- 
aire, one whe {s contented with his lot, and you will not 
find one such in a thousand. Each one spends his 
strength in pursuit of what {is exacted by the dectrine of 
the world, and what he is unhappy not to possess, and 
scarcely has he obtained one object of his desires when 
he strives for another, and still another, in that infinite 
labor of Sisyphus which destroys the lives of men. Run 
over the scale of Individual fortunes, ranging from a 





1 From ** My Religion.’’ By Count Tolstoi, 
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yearly income of three hundred roubles to fifty thou- 
sand roubles, and you will rarely find a person who is 
not striving to gain four hundred roubles if he have three 
hundred, five hundred if he have four hundred, and so 
on to the top of the ladder. Among them all you will 
scarcely find one who, with five hundred roubles, is 
willing to adopt the mode of life of him who has only 
four hundred. When such an instance does occur, it is 
not inspired by a desire to make life more simple, but 
to amass money and make it more sure. Each strives 
continually to make the heavy burden of existence still 
more heavy by giving himself up, body and soul, to the 
practice of the doctrine of the world. To day we must 
buy an overcoat and galoches, to morrow a watch and 
chain ; the next day we must instal] ourselves in an 
apartment with a sofa and a bronzelamp: then we must 
buy carpets and velvet gowns ; then a house, horses and 
carriages, paintings and decorations, and then—then we 
fall ill of overwork,and die. Another continues the 
same task, sacrifices bis life to this same Moloch, and 
then dies also, without realizing for what he has lived. 

But possibly this existence is in itself attractive ? 
Compare it with what men have always called happi- 
ness, and you will see that it is hideous. For what, ac- 
cording to the general estimate, are the principal condi- 
tions of earthly happiness? One of the first conditions 
of happiness is that the link between man and nature 
shall not be severed ; that is, that he shall be able to see 
the sky above him, and that he shall be able to enjoy the 
sunshine, the pure air, the fields with their verdure, their 
multitudinous life. Men have always regarded it as a 
great unhappiness to be deprived of all these things. 
But what is the condition of those men who live accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the world ? The greater their 
success in practicing the doctrineof the world, the more 
they are deprived of these conditions of happiness. The 
greater their worldly success, the less they are able to 
enjoy the light of the sun, the freshness of the fields and 
woods, and all the delights of country life. Many of 
them—including nearly all the women—arrive at old 
age without having seen the sun rise, or the beauties of 
the early morning, without having seen a forest except 
from a seat in a carriage, without ever having p'anted a 
field or agarden, and without having the least idea as 
to the ways and habits of dumb animals. 

These people, surrounded by artificial light instead of 
sunshine, look only upon fabrics of tapestry and stone 
and wood fashioned by the hand of man; the roar of 
machinery, the roll of vehicles, the thunder of cannon, 
the sound of musical instruments, are always in their 
ears ; they breathe an atmosphere heavy with distilled 
perfumes and tobacco smoke; because of the weakness 
of their stomachs and their depraved tastes they eat 
rich and highly spiced food. When they move about 
from place to place, they travel in closed carriages. 
When they go into the country, they have the same 
fabrics beneath their feet ; the same draperies shut out 
the sunshine ; and the same array of servants cut off all 
communication with the men, the earth, the vegetation, 
and the animals about them. Wherever they go, they 
are Jike so many captives shut out from the conditions 
of happiness. As prisoners sometimes console them- 
selves with a blade of grass which forces its way 
through the pavement of their prison yard, or make pets 
of a spider or a mnouse, 80 these people sometimes amuse 
themselves with sickly plants, a parrot, a poodle, or a 
monkey, to whose needs, however, they do not them- 
selves administer. 

Another inevitable condition of happiness is work : 
first, the intellectual labor that one is free to choose and 
loves ; secondly, the exercise of pbysical power that 
brings a good appetite and tranquil and profound sleep. 
Here, again, the greater the imagined prosperity that 
falls to the lot of men according to the doctrine of the 
world, the more such men are deprived of this condition 
of happiness. All the prosperous people of the world, 
the men of dignity and wealth, sre as completely de- 
prived of the advantages of work as if they were shut up 
in solitary confinement. They struggle unsuccessfully 
with the diseases caused by the need of physical exercise, 
and with the ennui which pursues them—unsuccessfully, 
because labor is a pleasure only when it is necessary, 
and they have need of nothing ; or they undertake work 
that is odious to them, like the bankers, solicitors, ad- 
ministrators, and government officials, and their wives, 
who plan receptions and routs, and devise toilettes for 
themselves and their children. (I say odious, because I 
never yet met apy person of this class who was con- 
tented with his work or took as much satisfaction in it 
as the porter feels in shoveling away the snow from be- 
fore thelr doorsteps.) All these favorites of fortune are 
either deprived of werk, or are obliged to work at what 
they do not like, after the manner of criminals con- 
demned to hard labor. 

The third undoubted condition of happiness is the 
family. But the more men are enslaved by worldly 
success, the more certainly are they cut off from demes- 
tic pleasures. ‘The majority of them are libertines, who 
deliberately renounce the joys of family life and retain 
only ite cares, If they are not libertines, their children, 


instead of being a source of pleasure, are a burden, and 
all possible means are employed to render marriage un- 
fruitful. If they have children, they make no effort to 
cultivate the pleasures of companionship with them. 
They leave their children almost continually to the care 
of strangers, confiding them first to the instruction of 
persons who are usually foreigners, and then sending 
them to public educational institutions, so that of family 
life they have only the sorrows, and the children from 
infancy are as unbappy as their parents, and wish their 
parents dead, that they may become the heirs. These 
people are not confined in prisons, but the consequences 
of their way of living with regard to the family are more 
melancholy than the deprivation from the domestic re- 
lations inflicted upon those who are kept in confinement 
under sentence of the law. 

The fourth condition of bappiness is sympathetic and 
unrestricted intercourse with all classes of men. And 
the higher a man is placed in the social scale, the more 
certainly he is deprived of this essential condition of 
happiness. The higher he goes the narrower becomes 
his circle of associates, the lower sinks the moral and 
intellectual level of those to whose companionship he is 
restrained. 

The peasant and his wife are free to enter into friendly 
relations with every one, and if a million men will have 
nothing to do with them, there remain eighty millions of 
people with whom they may fraternize, from Archangel 
to Astrakhan, without waiting for a ceremonious visit 
or an introduction. A clerk and his wife will find hun- 
dreds of people who are their equals; but the clerks of 
a higher rank will not admit them to a footing of social 
equality, and they, in their turn, are excluded by others. 
The wealthy man of the world reckons by dozens the 
families with whom he js willing to maintain social ties 
—all the rest of the world arestrangers. For the cabinet 
minister and the millionaire there are only a dozen peo- 
ple as rich and important as themse'ves. For kings and 
emperors the circle is still more narrow. Is not the 
whole system like a great prison, where each inmate is 
restricted to association with a few fellow-convicts ? 

Finally, the fifth condition of happiness is bodily 
health. And once more we find that as we ascend the 
social scale this condition of happiness is less and less 
within the reach of the followers of the doctrine of the 
world. Compare a family of medium social status with 
a family of peasants. The latter toi] unremittingly, and 
are robust of body ; the former is made up of men and 
women more or less subject to disease. Recall to mind 
the rich men and women whom you have known ; are 
not mostof them invalids? A person of that class whose 
physical disabilities do not oblige him to take a period- 
ical course of hygienic and medical treatment is as rare 
as an invalid among the laboring classes. All these favor- 
ites of fortune are the victims aad practitioners of vices 
that have become a second nature, and they ere tooth- 
less, gray, and bald atan age when a workingman is 
in the prime of manhood. Nearly all are afflicted with 
nervous or other diseases arising from excesses in eating, 
drunkenness, luxury, and perpetual medication. Those 
who do not die young pass half of their lives under the 
influence of morphine or other drugs, as melancholy 
wrecks of humanity incapable of self-attention, leading 
a parasitic existence like that of a certain species of ants 
which are nourished by their slaves. 

To follow the doctrine of Jesus is difficult. Jesus 
said that they who would forsake houses, and lands, 
and brethren, and follow his doctrine, should recetve a 
hundred-fold in houses, and lands, and brethren, and, 
besides all this, eternal life. And no one is willing even 
to make the experiment. The doctrine of the world 
commands its followers to leave houses, and lands, and 
brethren ; to forsake the country for the filth of the city, 
there to toil as a bath keeper soaping the backs of others , 
asan apprentice in a little underground shop, passing 
life in counting kopecks ; as a prosecuting attorney, to 
serve in bringing unhappy wretches under condemna- 
tion of the law; as a cabinet minister, perpetually sign- 
ing documents of no importance ; as the head of an 
army, killing men. ‘‘ Forsake all, and live this hideous 
life, ending in a cruel death, and you shall receive noth- 
ing in this world or the other,” is the command, and 
every one listens and obeys. Jesus tells us to take up 
the cross and follow him, to bear submissively the lot 
apportioned out to us. No one hears his words or fol. 
lows his command. But let a man in a uniform 
decked out with gold lace, a man whose specialty is to 
kill his fellows, say, ‘‘ Take, not your cross, but your 
knapsack and carbine, and march to suffering and cer- 
tain death ”’—and a mighty host is ready to receive his 
orders. Leaving parents, wives, and children, clad in gro 
teeque costumes, subject to the will of the first comer of 
a higher rank, famished, benumbed, and exhausted by 
forced marches, they go, like a herd of cattle to the 
slaughter-house, not knowing where—and yet these are 
not cattle, they are men, 

With despair in their hearts they move on to die of 
hunger, or cold, or disease, or, if they survive, to be 
brought within range of a storm of bullets and com. 





knows why or to what end. An ambitious stripling has 
only to brandish his sword and shout a few macnilo- 
quent words to induce them to rush to certain death. 
And yet no one finds this to be difficult. Neither the 
victims, nor those whom they have forsaken, find any- 
thing difficult in such sacrifices, in which parents en- 
courage their children to take part. It seems to them 
not only that such things should be, but that they could 
not be otherwise, and that they are altogether admirable 
and moral. 

If the practice of the doctrine of the world were easy, 
agreeable, and without danger, we might perhaps be- 
lieve that the practice of the doctrine of Jesus is diffi- 
cult, frightful, and cruel. But the doctrine of the world 
is much more difficult, more dangerous, and more cruel 
than is the doctrine of Jesus. Formerly, we are told, 
there were martyrs for the cause of Jesus ; but they were 
exceptional. We cannot count up more than about 
three hundred and eighty thousand of them, voluntary 
and invvluntary, in the whole course of eighteen hun- 
dred years; but who shall count the martyrs to the 
doctrine of the world ? Foreach Christian martyr there 
have been a thousand martyrs to the doctrine of the 
world, and the sufferings of each one of them have been 
a hundred times more cruel than those endured by the 
others. The number of the victims of wars in our cent- 
ury alone amounts to thirty milliensof men. These are 
the martyrs to the doctrine of the world, who would 
have escaped suffering and death even if they had re- 
fused to follow the doctrine of the world, to say nothing 
of following the doctrine of Jesus. 

If a man will cease to have faith in the doctrine of the 
world, and not think it indispensable to wear varnished 
boots and a gold chain, to maintain a useless salon, or todo 
the various other foolish things the doctrine of the world 
demands, he will never know the effects of brutalizing 
occupations, of unlimited suffering, of the anxieties of a 
perpetual struggle ; he will remain in communion with 
nature ; he will be deprived neither of the work he loves, 
nor of his family, nor of his bealth, and he will not 
perish by a cruel and brutish death. 

The doctrine of Jesus does not exact martyrdom 
similar to that of the doctrine of the world ; it teaches 
us rather how to put anend to the sufferings that men 
endure in the name of the false doctrine of the world. The 
doctrine of Jesus hasa profound metaphysical mean 
ing ; it has a meaning as an expression of the aspira- 
tions of humanity ; but it has also for each individual 
avery simple, very clear, and very practical meaning 
with regard to the conduct of his own life. In fact, we 
might say that Jesus taught men not to do foolish 
things. The meaning of the doctrine of Jesus is simple 
and accessible to all. 

Jesus sald that we were not to be angry, and not to 
consider ourselves as better off than others ; if we were 
angry, and offended others, so much the worse for us. 
Again, he said that we were to avoid Jibertinism, and to 
that end choose one woman, to whom we should re- 
main faithful. Once more, he said that we were not to 
bind ourselves by promises or oatbs to the service of 
those who may constrain us to commit acts of folly and 
wickedness. Then he said that we were not to return 
evil for evil, lest the evil rebound upon ourselves with 
redoubled force. And, finally, he says that we are not 
to consider men as foreigners because they dwell in an- 
other country and speak a language different from our 
own, And the conclusion is that if we avoid doing any 
of these foolish things we shall be happy. 

This {s all very well (we say), but the world is so or- 
ganized that, if we place ourselves in opposition to it, 
our condition will be much more calamitous than if we 
live in accordance with {ts doctrine. If a man refuses 
to perform military service he will be shut upin a 
fortress, and possibly will be shot. If aman will notdo 
what is necessary for the support of himself and his 
family, he and his family will starve. Thus argue the 
people who feel themselves obliged to defend the exist- 
ing social organization ; but they do not believe in the 
truth of their own words. They only say this because 
they cannot deny the truth of the doctrine of Jesus 
which they profess, and because they must justify them- 
selves insome way for their failure to practice it. They 
not only do not believe in what they say; they have 
never given any serious consideration to the subject. 
They have faith in the doctrine of the world, and they 
only make use of the plea they have learned from the 
Church—that much sufferivg is inevitable for those who 
would practice the doctrine of Jesus; and so they have 
never tried to practice the doctrine of Jesus at all. 

We see enough of the frightful suffering endured by 
men in following the doctrine of the world, but in these 
times we hear nothing of suffering in behalf of the doc- 
trine of Jesus. Thirty millions of men have perished in 
wars fought in behalf of the doctrine of the world ; thou- 
sands of millions of beings have perished, crushed by a 
social system organized on the principle of the doctrine of 
the world ; but where, in our day, shall we find a million, 
a thousand, a dozen, or a single one who has died a cruel 
death, or has even suffered from hunger and cold, in 





manded to kill, They kill and are killed, none of them 


behalf of the doctrine of Jesus? This fear of suffering 
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is only a puerile excuse that proves how little we really 
know of Jesus’s doctrine. We not only do not follow 
it; we do not even take it seriously. The Church has 
explained it in such a way that it seems to be, not 
the doctrine of a happy life, but a bugbear, a source 
of terror. 

Jesus calls men to drink of a well of living water, 
which is free to all. Men are parched with thirst, they 
have eaten of filth and drank blood, but they have been 
told that they will perish if they drink of this water that 
is offered them by Jesus ; and men believe in the warn- 
ings of superstition, They die in torment, with the 
water that they dare not touch within their reach. If 
they would only have faith in Jesus’s words, and go to 
this well of living water and quench their thirst, they 
would realize how cunning has been the imposture prac- 
ticed upon them by the Church, and how needlessly 
their sufferings have been prolonged. If they would 
only accept the doctrine of Jesus, frankly and simply, 
they would see at once the horrible error of which we 
are each and all the victims. 

One generation after another strives to find the security 
of its existence in violence, and by violence to protect its 
privileges. We believe that the happiness of our life is 
in power, and domination, and abundance of worldly 
goods. We are so habituated to this idea that we are 
alarmed at the sacrifices exacted by the doctrine of 
Jesus, which teaches that man’s happiness does not de- 
pead upon fortune and power, and that the rich cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. But this is a false idea 
of the doctrine of Jesus, which teaches us, not todo what 
is the worst, but to do what is the best for ourselves here 
in this present life. Inspired by his love for men, Jesus 
taught them not to depend upon a security based upon 
violence, and not to seek after riches, just as we teach 
the common people to abstain, for their own interest, 
from quarrels and intemperance. He said that if men 
lived without defending themselves against violence, and 
without possessing riches, they would be more happy ; 
and he confirms his words by the example of his life. 
He said that a man who lives according to his doctrine 
must be ready at any moment to endure violence from 
others, and, possibly, to die of hunger and cold. But 
this warning, which seems to exact such great and un- 
bearable sacrifices, is simply a statement of the condi- 
tions under which men always have existed, and always 
will continue to exist. 

A disciple of Jesusshould be prepared for everything, 
and especially for suffering and death. But is the dis- 
ciple of the world in a more desirable situation ? We are 
so accustomed to believe in all we do for the so-called 
security of life (the organization of armies, the building 
of fortresses, the provisioning of troops), that our ward- 
robes, our systems of medical treatment, our furniture, 
and our money, all seem like real and stable pledges of 
our existence. We forget the fate of him who resolved 
to build greater storehouses to provide an abundance for 
many years: he diedinanight. Everything that we do 
to muke our existence secure is like the act of the 
ostrich when she hides her head in the sand, and does 
not see that her destruction is near. But we are even 
more foolish than the ostrich. To establish the doubt- 
ful security of an uncertain life in an uncertain future, 
we sacrifice a life of certainty ina present that we might 
really possess. 

The illusion is in the firm conviction that our existence 
can be made secure by a struggle with others. We are 
so accustomed to this illusory so-called security of our 
existence and our property that we do not realizo what 
we lose by striving after it. We lose everything—we lose 
life itself. Our whole life is taken up with anxiety for 
personal security, with preparations for living, so that 
we really never live at all. 

If we take a general survey of our lives we shall see that 
all our efforts in behalf of the so-called security of ex- 
istence are not made at all for the assurance of security, 
but simply to help us to forget that existence never has 
been, and never can be, secure. But it is not enough 
to say that we are the dupes of our own illusions, and 
that we forfeit the true life for an imaginary life; our 
efforts for security often result in the destruction of what 
we most wish to preserve. The French took up arms 
in 1870 to make their national existence secure, and the 
attempt resulted in the destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of Frenchmen. All people who take up arms 
undergo the same experience. The rich man believes 
that his existence is secure because he possesses money, 
and his money attracts a thief who kills him. The in- 
valid thinks to make his life secure by the use of medi- 
cines, and the medicines slowly poison him ; if they do 
not bring about his death, they at least deprive him of 
life, till he is like the impotent man who waited thirty- 
five years at the pool for an angel to come down and 
trouble the waters. The doctrine of Jesus, which teaches 
us that we cannot possibly make life secure, but that we 
must be ready to die at any moment, is unquestionably 
preferable to the doctrine of the world, which obliges 
us to struggle for the security of existence. It is pref- 
erable because the impossibility of escaping death, and 
the impossibility of making life secure, {s the same for 





the disciples of Jesus as it is for the disciples of the 
world ; but, according to the doctrine of Jesus, life itself 
is not absorbed in the idle attempt to make existence 
secure. To the follower of Jesus life is free, and can be 
devoted to the end for which it is worthy—its own wel- 
fare and the welfare of others. The disciple of Jesus 
will be poor, but that is only saying that he will always 
enjoy the gifts that God has lavished upon men. He 
will not ruin his own existence. We make the word 
poverty a synonym for calamity, but it is in truth a 
source of happiness, and however much we may regard 
it as a calamity, it remains a source of happiness still. 
To be poor means not to live in cities, but in the coun- 
try ; not to be shut up in clo e rooms, but to labor out- 
of-doors, in the woods and fields, to have the delights 
of sunshine, of the open heavens, of the earth, of ob- 
serving the habits of dumb animals; not to rack our 
brains with inventing dishes to stimulate an appetite, 
and not to endure the pangs of indigestion. Tobe poor 
is to be hungry three times a day, to sleep without pass- 
ing hours tossing upon the pillow, a victim of insomnia, 
to have children, and have them always with us, to do 
nothing that we do not wish to do (this is essential), and 
tohave no fear for anything that may happen. The poor 
person will be ill and will suffer; he will die like the 
rest of the world; but his sufferings and his death will 
probably be less painful than those of the rich, and he 
will certainly live more happily. 

Which, then, isthe more reasonable; which offers 
the more joy and the greater security—a life according 
to the doctrine of the world, or a life according to the 
doctrine of Jesus ? 








IDLE WORDS. 


NLY a spray of wild honeysuckle—nothing more ; 
and a very joyful spray too, for had it not at last 
reached the top of the tall holly tree round which it had 
twined, and now swayed gracefully in the breeze as if 
seeking new fields for conquest ? How happy it felt in 
the task accomplished, how vigorously the sap coursed 
through its veins, how brightly its flowers expanded to 
the rising sun ! 

‘‘ Here I am at last ! Catch me now if you can!” it 
laughed gayly down to the sweetbrier hedge which grew 
below. 

‘* My climbing days are over,” it replied, contentedly, 
‘‘since the shears have trimmed me into shape, or I 
would have ere this outstripped you in the race; but 
then I should not have been so bushy as I am now.” 

** Cuckoo, cuckoo ! what is the news this morning ?” 
asked a bird which alighted suddenly on the holly. 

““The woodbine has reached the summit,” murmured 
the tree; and the bluebells and grasses in the meadow 
at its foot bowed their innocent young heads to the 
breeze, and rang a merry peal in her honor. 

‘*Pooh ! woodbine indeed !” returned the bird; ‘‘a 
weed like that!’ and she pecked contemptuously at the 
flower as she spoke. ‘‘ Poor straggling thing! a flower 
here and there for a time, and then, they tell me, noth- 
ing but a bundle of dead-looking twigs. Give me the 
creepers of the South. They indeed adorn the position 
they hold.” 

“* Cuckoo, cuckoo !” it continued, as it perched on the 
sweetbrier hedge. ‘‘ Well, my poor old friend, you are 
in a sad case this year! not shade enough to hide even a 
sparrow’s nest. What isit? Frost or the pruner’s scis 
sors? Ah, they told me you were ina bad way, and [ 
fear it is true.” 

‘** Cuckoo, cuckoo !” it resumed, as it hopped amongst 
the waving grass ; ‘‘ very pretty whilst it lasts, but they 
tell me it wili soon be cut down and withered. Ah !” 
as a bird rose almost at its side, ‘‘ 1 wonder if this will 
do for my purpose ? No, no ; they tell me the eggs are 
often crushec and trodden under foot by those great 
clodhoppers called men. No, I must seek elsewhere.” 
And with many prolonged ‘‘ cuckoos,” it flew off to a 
neighboring wood. 

What had happened that the lark cowered on her nest 
on the ground and forgot to fly upward ; the grass no 
longer danced in the soft summer breeze ; the sweet- 
brier leaves seemed oppressed with their weight of dew ; 
the honeysuckle hung limp and still from her airy 
bower ? 

‘* Dear me ! how dull you all seem to-day !” hummed 
a bee as it flew busily amongst the meadow grass. 

‘** 80 would you, if you were soon to be dried up and 
withered,” answered a bluebell, shaking her head saucily 
at the intruder. 

‘« Indeed ! long may such fate be averted from you, 
fair Lady Harebell,” gallantly replied the insect, as it 
inserted its proboscis deep into the heart of the flower ; 
‘but pray who may the prophet of woe have been ?” 

‘*The cuckoo; and she said ‘they’ had told her ; 
who are ‘ they,’ Mr. Bee ?” 

‘‘ Ab! fair lady, excuse me, but I have no time for 
gossiping,” replied the insect, as he wended his way 
onward. 

“Dear, dear! one would think it was early May in- 
stead of nearly midsummer,” said a butterfly, as it flut- 





tered over the sweetbrier; ‘‘you keep your buds so 
lightly folded out of sight.” 

“Ah! so would you,” sald the hedge, ‘‘if you were 
in as bad a way as I am.” 

‘*Bad way, indeed ! never saw you look fresher in 
my life, dear madam,” returned the butterfly, as it 
deposited its eggs ona rosebud. ‘‘ Who can have so 
maligned you ?” 

‘The cuckoo, and she sald ‘ they’ had told her ; who 
may ‘ they’ be ?” 

‘Indeed, madam, I fear I have no time to waste in 
speculation,” answered the insect, as it danced away in 
the sunlight. 

‘Well, Woodbine, you do not seem overpleased with 
your success,” twittered a robin, as it alighted on the 
topmost bough of the holly tree. 

‘* What is the use of it all, when I am not fitted for 
my position, and shall soon be a bunch of dead-looking 
twigs ?” 

““Who could have said such a thing?” queried the 
robin. 

‘Why, the cuckoo, and she sald ‘ they’ had said so; 
and who can ‘ they’ be, friend Robin ?” 

‘‘ Well, let me see; surely not—” But ere his ideas 
found words, his bright little eye detected a worm on 
the ground below, and in the care of providing for the 
wants of his family, his friend’s troubles were forgotten. 

‘* Lark, wherefore on thy nest on the ground instead 
of cleaving me with thy upward flight ?” whispered the 
morning air. 

‘*Ah! my nestlings will perish under the foot of man 
if I protect them not.” 

‘* Wherefore to-day more than yesterday ? 
frightened thee unduly ?” 

*“The cuckoo, and she said ‘they’ had told her, so 
it must be true. Air, you go everywhere ; can you not 
tell me who ‘ they ’ are ?” 

But the breeze had passed by, and though it sighed its 
sympathy, it answered not. 

A dewdrop fell from the grass above, and murmured, 
* Go ask of the cloud ; surely he, who isso far removed 
from the cares and pursuits of earth, will have time to 
answer thee.” 

So the Jark took courage and soared upwards ; but the 
answer was not in the cloud, for its treasure was of the 
earth, and its attraction thitherward as it floated down 
ward. 

“O Sun! surely you cannot help us,” it caroled; 
‘we are as nothing in thy sight; thou canst not care for 
our perplexities.” And sadly it descended to its nest, 
when, lo! straight from the great sun itself, piercing 
the passing cloud and waving grass, a ray of light pene 
trated and flooded the very ground on which she lay, 
whilst a gentle voice whispered reproachfully : 

‘* Are not my rays for the lowest and the least, equally 
with the lofty and great of the earth? Tell me of thy 
trouble.” And the lark, soaring once more in the light 
of the sun, recounted the cuckoo’s tale which had 
quenched the joy of the woodbine, the innocent gayety 
of the meadow grass, ruffled the content of the old brier 
hedge, and raised anxious distrust in her own breast for 
the safety of her offspring, ending in the oft-repeated 
query, ‘‘ O Sun, can you tell me who ‘they’ are ?” 

‘* Words, idle words!” came the answer down the 
golden ladder. 

‘‘ And js there no truth, then, in what she told us ?” 
she rejoined. 

‘‘ Would it have grieved thee had there not been ? 
Are not trials of one kind or another part of the disci 
pline of life? The hurt lay not in the truth itself, but 
in its half-told tale. Does not spring follow winter, 
renewed growth the pruning shears ? is not the mown 
grass gethered into the master’s barns ? are not thy nest- 
lings with thyself alike in the mighty keeping of the 
Lord of all? Be not overanxious for the morrow ; do 
thy duty cheerfully now, and the cloud when it falls 
will ever, if thou lookest upwards, be bright with the 
bow of promise and hope.”—j|Lady Laura Hampton. 
The Quiver. 


Who has 


“If Christianity is to hold her own, Christians must 
beware of stagnant doctrines and dead theologies. Pro- 
phetic were the words of John Robinson to the Pilgrim 
Fathers : ‘I am persuaded of the Lord that he hath more 
truth to break out of his Scriptures.’ Theolcgy must learn 
to change her line voluntarily and by her own insight, and nct 
be forced to do so only when thestrangling grasp of science 
or criticism is at her throat. [Applause.| And, above ‘all, 
America must show to the world the true ideal of national 
righteousness. You are, or soon will be, the greatest in 
strength, the most affluent in wealth, of all the nations of 
the world. Why? Mainly, I believe, because your fathers 
feared God. God has said, ‘ Him that honors me I will 
honor.’ Will America dare to spurn the low degrees by 
which she did ascend? I believeshe will be perserved from 
these perils by the memories of the dead and by the virtues 
of the living. I believe she will justify to humanity her 
majestic faith in man. I believe it is for these objects that 
God has given her the atmosphere and stainless azure 
above her head, and boundless territory beneath her feet, 
and rivers that plow her fertile fields, and double oceang 
sweeping her illimitable shores,’’—| Farrar, 
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Books AnD Glutuors. 
MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—The January number {s notable rather 
for the excellence and variety of the reading matter 
than for the illustrations. Music and art topics are 
given considerable prominence. A frontispiece portrait 
of Verdi isaccompanied by an anecdotal paper by F. A. 
Schwab, the well-known critic, and fac-similes of the 
score of ‘11 Trovatore.” Carolus Duran’s talks with his 
pupils, preserved in shorthand by one of them, are illus- 
trated by several admirable specimens of his style ; 
while Dr. Charles Waldstein writes fervently of the 
‘* Lesson of Greek Art,” his remarks being in the line 
of those made last week in our columns by Mr. J. R 
W. Hitchcock, emphasizing the necessity to artists of 
more general literary and scientific culture as well as 
technical study. 

The short storles by Frank R. Stockton and Joel 
Chandler Harris are capital, Mr. Harris’s tale of ‘‘ Trou- 
ble on Lost Mountain” being nearly as good as his ‘‘ At 
Teague Poteet’s.” We copy from it a characteristic in- 
cident of mountain life in modern Georgia—a field of 
fiction in which Mr. Harris is as true to nature as the 
autbor of the “ Dukesborough Tales,” and much more 
skilled in the construction of his plots: 

‘*On one occasion, shortly after the war, Abe had gone 
to the little county town on business, and had been vexed 
into laying rough hands on one of the prominent citizens 
who was a trifle under the influence of liquor. A warrant 
was issued, and Dave McLendon, the sheriff of the county, 
a stumpy little man, whose boldness and prudence made 
him the terror of criminals, was sent to serve it. Abe, who 
was on the lookout for some such visitation, saw him com- 
ing, and prepared himself. He stood in the doorway, with 
his rifle flung carelessly across his left arm. 

“« «Hold on thar, Dave !’ he cried, as the latter came up. 
The sheriff, knowing his man, halted. 

““*T bate to fling away my manners, Dave,’ he went on, 
‘but folks is gittin’ to be mighty funny these days. A 
man’s obleeged to s’arch his best frien’s ’fore he kin find 
out the’r which-aways. Dave, what sort of a dockyment is 
you got ag’in’ me ”’ 

“‘«T got a warrant, Abe,’ said the sheriff, pleasantly. 

«Well, Dave, hit won’t fetch me,’ said Abe. 

“© * Oh, yes!’ said the sheriff. Yes, it will, Abe. I been 
a-usin’ these kind er warrants a mighty long time, an’ they 
fetches a feller every whack.’ 

“* * Now, I’ll tell you what, Dave,’ said Abe, patting his 
rifle, ‘1 got a dockyment here that’ll fetch you a blame 
sight quicker’n your dockyment’ll fetch me; an’ I tell you 
right now, plain an’ flat, I haia’t a-gwine to be drug aroun’ 
an’ slapped in jail.’ 

“«The sheriff !eaned carelessly against the rail fence in the 
attitude of a man who is willing to argue an interesting 
question. 

“** Well, I tell you how I feel about it, Abe,’ said the 
sheriff, speaking very slowly. ‘ You kin shoot me, but you 
can’t shoot the law. Bang away at me, an’ thar’s another 
warrant after you. This yer one what I’m already got 
don’t amount te shucks, so you better fling on your coat, 
saddle your horse, an’ zo right along wi’ me thes ez neigh- 
borly ez you please.’ 

“* * Dave,’ said Abe, ‘if you come in at that gate you era 
goner.’ 

‘* * Well, Abe,’ the sheriff replied, ‘I "lowed you'd kick ; I 
kuow what human natur’ on these hi!ls is, an’ so I thes 
axed some er the boys to come along. They er right down 
thar in the holler. They hain’t got no mo’ idea what I 
come fer’n the man in the moon; yit they’d make a mighty 
peart posse. Tooby shore, a great big man like you hain’t 
afeard fer ter face a little bit er law.’ 

“« Abe Hightower hesitated a moment, and then went into 
the house. In a few minutes he issued forth, and went 
out to the gate where the sheriff was. The faces of the two 
men were a study. Neither betrayed any emotion nor 
alluded to the warrant. The sheriff asked after the ‘crap,’ 
and Abe told him it was ‘ middlin’ peart,’ and asked him to 
go into the house and make himeelf at home until the horse 
could be saddled. After a while the two rode away. Once 
during the ride Abe said: 

“*1'm mighty glad it wa’n’t that feller what run ag’in 
you last Fall, Dave.’ 

*« « Why ? asked the sheriff. 

‘“** Bekaze I'd ’a’ plugged him, certain an’ shore,’ said Abe. 

*** Well,’ said the sheriff, laughing, ‘I was a-wishin’ 
mighty hard thes about that time that the t’other feller had 
got ‘lected.’ ”’ 

Among the other more important articles are the con- 
cluding part of ex-Minister Benjamin’s description of the 
city of Teheran ; an article by W. J. Linton, the author 
and engraver, on ‘‘Some European Republicans,” with 
portraits of Mazzini, Lamennais, and others; and, in 
the War Series, a briskly written and readable account 
of the second battle of Rull Run. From the accom. 
panying ‘‘ Recollections of a Private” we select a pas- 
sage showing how the privates looked upon that disas- 
trous and depressing engagement : 

“Our prisoners were disposed to rally us on our defeat. 
‘ What was Stonewall doing in our rear when we came s0 
near gobbling him * was asked of a prisoner. ‘ Gobbling !’ 
exclaimed the indignant rebel; *we uns are foot cavalry, 
we uns are. We uns can march right around you uns while 
you uns are getting ready. Old Stonewall’ He was up 
there to get cur rations; W: un* coviiu't lice if you Yanks 


didn’t keep we uns in fixin’s.’ And this was very near the 
sober truth. 

“The greatest losses in a battle arein the wounded, their 
ratio being as ten to one of the killed; and it seemed as 
if accident exhausted its combinations in the variety of 
places in which a man could be wounded and yet live. I 
have seen men die from a trivial scratch, and others live 
with a fractured skull ; others were killed by a shell or shot 
passing very near them, without leaving a bruise or scratch 
upon the body, and men shot through the lungs and 
bowels lived and got well. During the fighting of Satur- 
day an officer put out his foot to stop a cannon-ball which 
seemed to be rolling very slowly along the ground. It took 
off his leg and killed him. Another picked up a shell from 
the ground, not thinking it was lighted, and it exploded 
in bis hands without doing him any serious injury. Jar and 
concussion often broke down the nervous system and pro- 
duced death, while men with frightful wounds often recoy- 
ered. 

“After that hard experience the morale of the army was 
much better than might have been expected, though some, 
for the first time, began to regard our cause as a losing one. 
Most of our soldiers believed the Confederate armies were 
more ably commanded than our own. Said one: ‘If the 
rebels have a small force, they manage to get into some 
strong place like that old railroad cut that Jackson held.’ 
Another said: ‘ They always have the most men where the 
nip comes.’ This expressed in a nutshell two facts. When 
weak, the Confederates took strong defensive positions, and 
at the supreme moment they were superior at the point of con- 
tact. Along with stubbornness and confidence, the natura] 
inclination of the soldiers in ourranks was toward cantious- 
ness and economy. Sometimes they ceased the fight before 
receiving orders, because they recognized its uselessness in 
advance of their commander. The common soldier repre- 
sented the average intelligence of the North, and many of 
them—enough to give tone to the whole—looked upon the 
cause as peculiarly their own. It was felt that we must 
keep up the fight because it was a cause that belonged to 
ourselves and children. This view was deeply impressed 
upon the great bulk of our army. It supplied a bond of 
cohesion when discipline failed; and although we had 
fought and retreated, retreated and fought, we were neither 
dismayed nor badly disorganized. We were learning the 
trade of war thoroughly and systematically, and only needed 
a commander. The regard the private soldiers felt for 
McClellan arose from a deep conviction that he would not 
needlessly throw away our lives; that, with all his faults, 
he understood his trade.’’ 


Outing.—This successful and enterprising illustrated 
monthly journal of outdoor sport and recreation ia here- 
after to be under the editorial direction of Mr. Poulte- 
ney Bigelow. The current issue bas for its chief {llus- 
trated articlesa paper on Archery by Agnes Fraser 
Sandringbam, and the continuation of the story of Mr. 
Thomas Stevens's bicycle tour around the world. The 
latest news from Mr. Stevens leaves him in Persia, 
where he had the honor of being presented to the Shah 
end of being the subject of one of that merry monarch’s 
practical jokcs. Mr. Stevens says : 


“His Majesty impresses one as being a much more intel}j- 
gent man than the average of his subjects ; and although 
they are, as a nation, inordinately inquisitive, I have never 
yet met a Persian who took a more lively interest in every- 
thing concerning the bicycle than the Shah seems to take as 
through his interpreter he plies me with all manner of ques- 
tions. Among other questions, he asked me if the Koords 
didn’t molest me when coming through Koordistan un- 
guarded ; and he seemed greatly amused upon my relating 
a certain incident in which a small party of these nomads 
was held in check by the revolver until ridable ground was 
reached, when I sprang into the saddle and distanced them 

“Another cloud of horsemen had come with the royal 
carriage, swelling the company to perhaps two hundred 
Three jilowdars (outriders) went ahead of the carriage : I 
rode alongside in the best position for the Shah to see while 
the crowd brought up the rear, many of them galloping their 
chargers over the stony plain through which the Doshan 
Tepe road leads. After half a mile the Shah deserts the car- 
riage and mounts a horse. in order to the better ‘put me 
through some exercises.’ First he requests me to favor him 
with an exhibition of speed ; then I have to ride a short dis- 
tance over the rough, stony plain, to illustrate the possibil- 
ity of traversing a rough country ; then ride at the slowest 
possible pace, etc., in all of which he appears greatly inter- 
ested; and he seems even mcre amused than instructed 
laughing quite heartily several times as he rides alongside 
the bicycle at a smart canter. After awhile he again ex- 
changes for the carriage, and in due time we arrive at the 
palace garden. Here I am again requested to make a spurt 
for the royal edification down a leng, smooth foot-path 
The garden is traversed by a network of irrigating ditches : 
but his Majesty solemnly aesnres me that there is nothing 
of the kind across the path he wishes to see me ride down 
as fast as possible. Two hundred yards from the spot 
where this assurance is given sees me executing a lightning- 
like dismount whilst going at a twelve-mile pace, to avoid 
running into the very thing I had just been told didn’t exist. 
It was the narrowest possible escape from what might have 
proved a very serious accident. 

** Riding back toward the advancing party, I pointed out 
my good fortnne in escaping the tumble. The Shah asked 
if people ever hurt themselves by falling off bicycles ; and at 
the answer ‘ that a fall such asI would have had by running 
full speed into the ditch might possibly result in broken 
limbs,’ the idea seemed to strike him as particularly humor- 
ous ; and from the way he laughed I couldn’t help thinking 
that the sending me flying toward a certain header was one 





in the habit of playing. He next wanted me to go at full 
speed up a newly-made walk of loose, deep gravel ; but this 
again, I think, was only a little plearantry on his part, or 
perhaps a desire to see what I could do in that sort of stuff.’ 





The New Princeton Review.—The ‘‘ New Princeton” 
bas little but the name to remind one of {ts venerable 
predecessor, which, having reached the good age of three- 
score years, gives place to a periodical broader in {ts 
aims, more comprehensive in itsscope, and representing 
the best American thought in philosophy, politics, ect- 
ence, and letters. For the fulfillment of its purpose an 
ample guarantee is presented in the list of contributors 
to the first few numbers, and in the high standard set 
by this, the initial issne. Of Dr. Parkhurst’s ‘‘ Chris 
tian Conception of Pronerty”” The Christian Union 
sroke editorially last week. This is but one of several 
papers whose importance is equaled by their timeliness, 
The unsigned article on ‘‘The Political S!tuation” wil) 
specially commend itself to the attention of thoughtful 
minds. The fictlon—for the ‘‘ New Princeton” {s to in- 
clude in its plan stories by the best authors—tis a tale of 
New Orleans French life, recalling in its main Incident 
oneof Cahle’s best stories. though the treatment {is quite 
different. Professor C. A. Young discusses ‘ Lunar Prob 
lems now under Debate :” Professor J. B. McMaster, in 
‘© A Free Press in the Middle Colonies,” reviews {n his 
usual brilliant and entertaining style a most important 
episode in our colonial history ; and Dr. McCosh, in 
answer to the query, ‘‘ What an American Philosophy 
Should Be,” declares that it will be a Realism, opposed 
to Tdealicm on the one side, and to Agnosticism on the 
other, The opening article of the number is by Charles 
Dudley Warner, who. after a keenlv appreciative pict- 
ure of the social conditions of the old South, speaks as 
follows of ‘‘ Soctety in the New South :” 

“ Society itself in the new South has cut loose from its old 
moorings, but it is still in a transition state, and offers the 
most interesting study of tendencies and possibilities. Its 
danger, of course, is that of the North—a drift into mate- 
rialiem, into a mere strugele for wealth, undue importance 
attached to money, and a loss of pnblic spirit in the selfish 
accumulation of property. Unfortunately, in the transition 
of twenty years the higher education has been neglected. 
The young men of this generation have not even given as 
much attention to intellectual pursuits as their fathers gave. 
Neither in polite letters nor in politics and political history 
have they had the same training. They have been too busy 
in the hard struggle for aliving. Itis true at the North 
that the young men in business are not so well educated, 
not so well read, as the young women of their own rank in 
society. And J suspect that this is still more trne in the 
South. It is not uncommon to find in this generation 
Southern young women who add to sincerity, openness and 
frankness of manner: to the charm born of the wish to 
please, the graces of cultivation ; who know French like 
their native tongue, who are well acquainted with the 
French and German literatures, who are well read in the 
English classics—though perhaps guiltless of much famil- 
jarity with our modern American literature. But, taking 
the South at large, the schools for either sex are far behind 
those of the North both in discipline and range. And this 
is especially to be regretted, since the higher education is 
an absolute necessity to counteract the intellectual demor 
alization of the newly come industrial spirit. 

““We have yet to study the compensations left to the 
South in their century of isolation from this industrial spirit, 
and from the absolutely free inquiry of our modern life. 
Shall we find something sweet and sound there, that wil! yet 
be a powerful conservative infinenceintherepublic? Willit 
not be strange, said a distinguished Biblical scholar and an 
old-time anti-slavery radical, if we have to depend, after all, 
upon the orthodox conservatism of the Sonth® For it is to 
be noted that the Southern pulpit holds still the traditions of 
the old theology, and the mass of Southern Christians are 
still undisturbed by doubts. They are no more troubled b) 
agnosticism in religion than by altrnism in sociology. 
There remains a great mass of sound and simple faith. We 
are not discussing either the advantage or the danger of dis 
turbing thought, or any question of morality or of the con- 
duct of life, nor the shield or the peril of ignorance—it is 
simply a matter of fact that the South is comparatively free 
from what is called modern doubt. 

‘* Another fact is noticeable. The South is not and never 
has been disturbed by ‘isms’ of any sort. ‘Spiritualism’ 
or ‘Spiritism’ bas absolutely no lodgment there. It has 
not even appealed in any way to the excitable and supersti 
tious colored race. Inquiry failed to discover to the writer 
any trace of this delusion among whites or blacks. Society 
has never been agitated on the important subjects of Gra 
ham bread or of the divided skirt. The temperance ques 
tion has forced itself upon the attention of deeply drinking 
communities here and there. Usually it has been treated in 
a very common-sense way, and not as a matter of politics. 
Fanaticism may sometimes be a necessity against an over 
whelming evil; but the writer knows of communities in the 
South that have effected a practical reform in liquor selling 
and drinking without fanatical excitement. Barroom 
drinking is a fearfal curse in Southern cities, as it is in 
Northern ; it is an evil that the colored people fall into 
easily, but it is beginning to be met in some Southern loca! 
ities in a resolute and sensible manner.” 

We must not close the magazine without a word of 
appreciation of the excellence in quality and variety of 
the department of “ Criticisms, Notes, and Reviews,’ 
which is thoroughly scholarly in tone and judiciously 





of those little practical jokes of his which he is occasionally 


critical in expression. The ‘‘ New Princeton” will in 
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all respects confirm the high expectations inspired by 
its preliminary announcements. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 


SONGS OF SLEEPY HOLLOW.’ 

This volume of verse, so modestly put forth, will 
hardly fail to secure a sympathetic reading from those 
who catch its interlor tone. It was written evidently 
with the frank self-revelation of a nature which trusts 
its own poetic instincts, and cares most of all to be gen- 
uine, sincere, and faithful to its mood. A casual exam- 
ination of a body of verse so unaffected, so intimate in 
its disclosure of personal thought and emotion, will not 
discover either its charm or its wealth ; the first will be 
felt only by those who come into sympathy with the 
writer, the second will be perceived only by those who 
penetrate to the life of imagination of which these 
poems are the varied expression, A poet by occupation 
as well as by instinct would have used the impress of a 
more varied coinage, but he could hardly have run a 
finer gold into the molds of verse. That a man of en- 
grossing business activitles should write verse at all is 
always a matter of surprise, and in this case that surprise 
is increased by the fact that the poet gives no hint of 
any other than a life of devotion to the poetic ideal. 
For the ep:cial quality of this verse is its unworldliness, 
its freedom from those taints and misconceptions of the 
commercial spirlt which are manifest iu the work of not 
a few professional writers. Mr. Thayer has laid no 
burdens on his art, but has given it the freshness, the 
fullness, and tbe reverence of his best hours. 

Whatever criticism may be made on this volume on 
the score of lack of variety in the meters employed, no 
true insight will fail to discover in it those qualities of 
genuine poetry which are the soul of verse. The deep, 
unspeakable love of nature for the truth that shines 
through all her forms, the tender reverence for all things 
that are pure and true, the sympathy that holds no suf- 
fering alien, the immediate and inspiring perception of 
that great other-world so near our deepest life and so 
far from the senses—these things are unmistakably pres- 
ent in this modest book. It is a veritable chapter from 
the great volume of revelation which the poets have 
been writing since the beginning of time. Mr. Thayer 
has that high quality of the poet—imagination ; nota 
dramatic imagination, nor one wholly idyllic in its ex- 
pression, but that noble form of imagination to which 
the world of spiritual truth is always present, and which 
reads this present life asa symbol of things imperish- 
able. To one possessed of this quality, the universe is 
an open but an inexhaustible secret; every star lights 
up an interior world, every flower hints at a supreme 
and eternal beauty, every summer day brings on its 
wings of light the vision of a life fair, fragrant, and 
luminous as itself. Such an imagination is always 
translating the broken speech of care and sorrow into 
psalms of joy, and always transfiguring dear faces and 
familiar voices and common ways with a supernal 
beauty. It is in full sympathy with such a life that 
this book ought to be read. 

Of the familiarity with nature to which these poems 
bear witness much might be said. No man save the 
poet ever gains such intimacy, or holds himself so true 
to its privileges and obligations. Science makes exact 
catalogues of the phenomena of the natural world, 
but poetry alone really knows nature. ais book 
abounds in readings from the great volume of nature 
that are as musical, as delicately phrased, as they are 
authentic. Its title is singularly fortunate ; it suggests 
at once those fragrant and secluded recesses whose songs 
must be clear, free, and with a touch of wildness tn 
them ; songs that find their motive in nature rather 
than in art. One finds here the silence and solemnity 
of the woods, the sweet, elusive music of brooks that 
flow in the shadow of venerable trees, the plaintive note 
of the thrush, the shy loveliness of the wild flower, the 
deep, calm joy of hours apart from men. This mood 
of fellowship with nature, a heart always open to her 
faintest monition, is perhaps the dominant mood of 
these poems ; but it is complemented by a mood of ten- 
der and reverential regard for those familiar human ex- 
periences of which life is so largely made up. House- 
hold ties and affections, the offices of friendship, the 
joy and the pathos with which each day is laden, are 
interpreted by Mr. Thayer with a delicacy of insight 
and sympathy which need only to be understood to be 
honored. Altogether, lovers of poetry for its ideal out- 
looks and its spiritual aspects will find in the ‘‘ Songs 
of Sleepy Hollow” a sweet and genuine melody, and, if 
they will, may read between the lines the record of a 
genuine and gracious life, true to its ideals and con- 
stantly enriched by commerce with its own highest 
thoughts. Py. Me Te 2a 


AN INSUPPRESSIBLE BOOK.’ 
This little volume contains the now famous controversy 


between Herbert Spencer, Agnostic, and Frederic Har- 
rison, Positivist, originally appearing in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 





1 Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and Other Poems, By Stephen Henry 
Thayer. (New York: G. *, Putnam’s Sons.) 
% An Insuppressible Book, (Boston; 8, E. Cassino & Co.) 





Century” and ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” An essay toward 
its publication in book form was made in this country 
by the Appletons ; but Mr. Harrison tartly objecting, the 
publication was abandoned, by Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
direction. It is now revived, with comments by Gail 
Hamilton. Judicial treatment of such a controversy 
will not be expected from such a commentator. Gail 
Hamilton closes her note on Spencer with an exhortation 
—whose rhetoric we shall not stop to criticise—‘ to 
the babes” to “ put off their shoes from off their feet 
when they turn to Herbert Spencer, for the place where- 
on he stands is also holy ground.” Oa the other hand, 
she denies to Mr. Harrison even the poor praise awarded 
to him by most of even his severest critics, that of being 
a brilliant controversialist: ‘‘It is a misuse of terms 
to call this reckless pitchforking of words from one 
heap to another ‘a conduct of a controversy.’ A danc- 
ing dervish might as well be complimented {on his 
brilliant conduct of a Columbian voyage of discovery.” 
The true estimate of Herbert Spencer is to be found 
somewhere between Gail Hamilton’s extraordinary 
eulogy and the equally extraordinary criticism which has 
aroused her woman’s ire. If man possesses no spiritual 
vision, if all his knowledge of spiritual truth is derived 
from his senses and hypotheses built up upon them, 
Herbert Spencer’s agnosticism is all the religion he can 
attain and retain. But to make the ‘‘ Incomprehensible 
Presence” of Herbert Spencer equivalent to the ‘“‘I Am 
that I Am” of Moses, or Spencer’s declaration that ‘‘ the 
process of integration combines with the process of dif- 
ferentiation to render this change, not simply from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity, but from an indefinite 
homogenelty to a definite heterogeneity,” equivalent to 
Moses's declaration ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” re- 
quires a power of insight and a facuity of comparison 
transcending that possessed by any male critic. The dif- 
ference between Herbert Spencer’s conception of Infinite 
energy and the Biblical conception of a divine Father is 
the difference between an unsentient force and a Person 
possessing reason, righteousness, sympathy, and all the 
varied inflections of love. The student who desires to 
see contrasted the two most popular forms of unbelief 
of our time will find them in this volume; but he will 
have to look elsewhere for an intelligent and effective 
criticism up on either of them. 





Poems, by William Cleaver Wilkinson (Scribners), lacks 
something ; we cannot tell what. Perhaps this describes the 
lack ; that mystic something which never can be described, 
but which is felt when present, and missed when absent. 
But it is not difficult to recognize the life that is ia these 
poems, nor to appreciate and perhaps measurably describe 
it. It is the life of feeiing rather than of either imagination 
or fancy, though neither imagination nor fancy is absent ; 
of feeling, not of sentiment merely, which we take to be 
quite a different matter. Certainly these poems are not 
sentimental. They are mostly poems of life rather than of 
nature, and, for the most part, of those experiences of life 
which are the common heritage of pure and good natures. 
For the poems are pervaded by purity and truth; perhaps 
we should better say, the truth of purity. With which brief 
introduction, we cannot better acquaint our readers with 
the spirit of the volume than by copying for them, as 
characteristic of the volume, this picture. The wife is 
watching by the sick-bed of her husband. If he is wakened 
he must die; if he sleep an unbroken slumber, a:l may be 
well. She hears the catlike footstep of a burglar in the hall. 

“ He in his doubt did pause, she raised her eyes 
And saw allin aninstant. Instantly, 
With simultaneous thought and act, she rose— 
A finger on her lips to make him dumb— 
And turned, and from their secret drawer took 
The keys to all the treasures of the house ; 
Then all as if he were her servant come 
In answer to her call to do her wish— 
And he became her servant in the sign — 
Moved like a moving statue silently, 
To meet the wondering robber where he stood. 
The straight regard of those clear, steadfast eyes, 
Bent on him without fear, or horror, or doubt, 
Wrought a confusion in his brain and sense, 
And quelled his evil boldness in the man. 
She did not fear, but he was sore afraid. 
She looked no horror of him, but he conceived 
A horror of his own self and of his deed. 
She dwelt secure in purpose and result ; 
But he was baffled in perplexity. 
Good made her light, and evil darkened him. 


“ She held the keys forth, pointing with mute sign 
To him that lay so still in sleep or death, 
The robber saw and understood, and took 
Involuntary purpose suddenly. 
He shook his head in silence for his sign, 
And, stepping velvet, vanished as he came. 


“ So the light purged him off into the dark. 
Perhaps a spark of light abode in him 
That after leavened his nature into light.” 
Views of Religion. By Theodore Parker. With an introduc- 
tion by James Freeman Clarke. (American Unitarian 
Association.) There is no complete American edition of the 
works of Theodore Parker, and the English edition is expen- 
sive and out of the reach of many who would be glad to 
possess it. Mr. Clarke has brought together in this volume 
a selection from thuse religious writings of Theodore Parker 
which are constructive in their spirit and character. Theo- 
dore Parker as a reformer and as a theological iconoclast 
does not appear in this volume. Most evangelical students 
will find in it all the material they need ,fora fair insight 
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into Mr. Parker’s cast of mind and tendency of thought. 
He was a Christian theist and atranscendentalist. He might 
be roughly described as an American Maurice, minus faith 
in historical Christianity. The influence of his work has 
been felt on many minds who never either heard his voice 
or read the products of his pen. Many of his disciples, as is 
frequently the case, have accepted his negations, but not his 
aflirmations, and, lacking his spiritual perception, lack that 
prophetic vision of the truth on which Theodore Parker 
alone relied for religious authority. It is needless to say 
that The Christian Union is in some very fundamental 
points utterly opposed to the theological views of Mr. 
Parker; but we recognize him, nevertheless, as a true 
prophet, whose partialisms were needed, and whose 
emphasis on the inner light and life, though too polemically 
presented, have rendered service in illuminating the theology 
which he could not destroy or supplant. 

Baby's Record, (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) This 
is a little book, mainly of blank pages, conveniently 
arranged to facilitate the mother’s keeping a record of 
baby’s experience—birth, christening, first photograph, 
illnesses, wit and wisdom, etc. No book could be more 
sacred in the household than that which the mother should 
write on these pages respecting her own child. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will shortly publish a novel by 
Mr. Stockton. 

—It is reported that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is at work 
upon a long novel. 

—Mr. W. W. Astor’s “ Valentino” is already in its third 
edition. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews has taken the trouble to deny 
positively the report that he is the author of the ‘* Buntling 
Ball.’’ 

—Saintsbury’s ‘Specimens of English Prose Style’’ will 
be published in this country by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

—Canon Farrar contributes tothe January number of the 
“North American Review” an article on ‘Tae Church in 
America.”’ 

—In London recently a copy of Milton’s poems formerly 
owned by Pope, and containing autograph notes in Pope's 
own hand, was sold. 

—The New York Shakespeare Society is about to issue a 
report on the supposed autograph of Shakespeare now.in 
possession of Mr. C. F. Gunther, of Chicago. 

—Cassell & Co. publish a ‘‘ Year-Book of Sermons and 
Golden Texts, and Bible Readings,’’ prepared by J. E. 
Kittredge, D.D., concerning which we can say nothing 
better than to quote Dr. Robinson’s praise: ‘ A capital 
idea well worked out.”’ 

—In the course of a few weeks both English and Ameri- 
can editions will be issued of Mr. Froude’s new work, 
“Oceana.” It contains the record of his recent journey 
around the world, and many interesting historical studies of 
the British colonies that he visited. 

—The “‘ American Agriculturist ’’? announces a new and 
very attractive feature for 1886, a series of papers on ‘ Our 
Farmer Presidents,’’ giving some account of the rural lives 
of the Presidents, nearly all of whom either came from the 
farm or were at some time in their lives connected with the 
farm. 

—D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have just issued an out- 
line map of the United States in four sections, drawn 
under the direction of A. B. Hart, Ph.D., Instructor in 
American History at Harvard. This is the first of a series 
of maps to be edited by Professor Kdward Channing, of 
Harvard. 

—One of the most important of recent annonncements is 
that made by Macmillan & Co. These publishers wil} 
begin in January the publication of anew and uniform 
edition of the works of John Morley. There will be eight 
month!y volumes, the first being the Life of Voltaire. This 
edition, which will be uniform with editions of Kingsley 
and Tennyson by the same publishers, will include all Mr. 
Morley’s works except the ‘‘ Life of Cobdan.” 

—The ‘‘ Bay State Monthly’? has been merged into the 
‘* New England Magazine,” and the new periodical promises 
exceptionally interesting papers on matters relating to early 
New England history, colonial times, and New England in 
the Civil War. It will be remembered that the ** New Eng 
land Magazine’? was founded some fifty years ago, and 
though the original magazine long since ceased to be pub 
lished, its successor will be welcomed by all imterested in 
matters of historical and antiquarian lore. 

—A new edition of the fine historical ode read by Mr. 
Paul H. Hayne at the Sesqui-Centennial celebration in 
Savannah two years ago has just been published by Morton & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. This poem has deservedly obtained 
great popularity in the South. Unlike many poems ot this 
kind, this ode is permeated with a genuine poetic feeling, 
and bears off its weight of history by force of its own poetic 
impulse. Nothing stronger has been written in the South 
for many a day. 

—The specimen pages of “‘ Lend a Hand,” the new monthly 
magazine of practical philanthropy edited by Edward 
Everett Hale, Miss Susan Hale, and Mrs. Isabella Charles 
Davis, indicate that, as might be expected from thé editors 
named, the periodical will not only be of great practical 
atility in the direction sought, but will be an interesting 
and versatile magazine, well worth reading for its own 
sake, as well as for the causes supported. Among the 
special features of the first number is an article upon “‘ A 
United States Prison,’’ by Miss Anna L. Dawes; the begin 
ning of aserial by Mr. Hale, called ‘* My Friend, the Boss ;’” 
‘* What Shall We Do for the Poor?” by Mr. D. C. Kellogg, 
and other papers of importance by well-known writers. 
Special departments are devoted to the work of the Wads- 
worth Club, ‘‘ Look-Up Legions,” the Associated Charities, 
and the societies for the help of the American Indians, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Each year sees some new addition to the art treasures 
of this country, either by way of donations to the pub- 
lic galleries and museums or by way of private invest- 
ment for the decoration of the residences of rich clti- 
zens. Indced, the list of notable art achievements in the 
latter field would surprise one if it could be made com- 
plete, but as there are few private citizens who care to 
have their houses described for the public, the know}- 
edge of prominent decorative works by foreign artists 
in the houses of American art patrons is therefore 
limited. Through the medium of various art magazines, 
however, the public has at different times become ac- 
quainted wiih many of the features of the decorations in 
the house of the late Mr. Vanderbilt, in the summer villa 
of the late Mr. Osborne at Mamaroneck on the Sound, 
and of Miss Catherine Wolfe’s summer residence at 
Newport. In the last-named house the interest centered 
chiefly, it will be remembered, in the frieze by Walter 
Crane, illustrating various scenes of Longfellow’s poem 
‘*The Skeleton in Armor.” At the tine this work was 
finished, portions of it were reproduced in the ‘‘ Art 
Amateur,” which gave an excellent idea of the original. 

In addition tu the houses already namcd, the house of 
Mr. Marquand, of this city, is soon to receive some nota 
ble additions of thiskind. Sir Frederick Leighton has 
made considerable progress with a decorative scheme 
for the ceiling of the music room in Mr. Marquands 
residence, the furniture for which apartment has been 
designed by Mr. Alma Tadema, whose recent Academy 
picture representing a Greek rbapsodist reading Homer 
is also intended for this music room. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s des'gn is thus described in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ London Atheneum :” ‘ The ceiling is divided 
into three oblong compartments, of which the central 
is the largest. In them nearly lifesize figures will 
be painted in full colors on a gold ground, representing 
the arts associated with music. In the center of the 
composition Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, 
sits in an atlitude of deep thought. Poetic rapture 
is supposed to be indicated by her ab:tracted expres- 
sion. Her knees are crossed, and she leans forward, 
resting her head upon one hand. Her brows are over- 
shadowed by a large wreath; her ample draperies 
cover, without shrouding, her form, and are disposed 
in a fine, broad, and massive manner. On either band 
of Mnemosyne is a slender tripod of bronze. Aguinst 
one tripod leans a palm wand ; a serpent twines about the 
other tripod. On either side, externally to the tripods, 
are Euterpe and Thalia The wings, or side panels, 
contain similiar illustrations of the motive of the entire 
work, beautiful allegories and perfectly appropriate.” 


The eccentricities of genius have been food for discus- 
sion ever since the first genius shocked the polite society 
of his day by scorning all the conventionalities ina body, 
or amused it by some harmless vagary of manner or 
costume. Nor yet, as the world grows older, do its great 
men seem to lose this characteristic of personal oddity. 
Carlyle was as “ peculiar” as Socrates; King Louis of 
Bavaria is madder than Nero ever was, and Wagner 
himself, as every one knows, had a weakness for ‘‘ dress- 
ing up” when he composed and when he received 
visitors—and, indeed, it was a little story growing cut of 
this very fact which has led to this paragraph. The 
story goes that Alexandre Dumas called on Wagner one 
day when the marquerading fit was on, and was highly 
amused at the mild species of parlor theatricals. ‘‘ You 
are all dressed up to play Gessler,” sald Dumas, with his 
good-natured laugh, which rather hurt the feelings of the 
author of ‘‘ Tannbiiuser,” who nevertheless returned M. 
Dumas’s visit when next he was at Paris. After some 
considerable delay, M. Dumus appeared at last dressed 
magnificently in a dressing-gown with a large flower 
pattern, a helmet with flying plumes, a life-belt round 
his waist, and enormous riding boots. ‘ Pardon me,” 
said he, mujestically, ‘“‘for appearing in my working 
costume. 1 can do nothing without being dressed in this 
manner ; half of my ideas live in this helmet and the 
other half are lodged in my boots, which are indispen- 
sable to me when I write my l-ve scenes.” It we may 
believe all that we have heard of Wagner's high spirit 
and imperious will, it is safe to conclude that the episode 
related above ended the calling acyuaintance between the 
two families, so to speak. 


§j The ninth of the Thomas Popular Concerts was given 
on the evening of Tuesday, December 29, and the pro. 
gramme was one of uncommon interest. That is, for 
those whose musical soul is catholic enough to still find 
enjoyment in a Mendelssohn symphony, while it can 
thril] sympathetically to the latest ** motif” of a Wagner 
ora Brahms. For the concert was opened by a brilliant 
performance of the lovely Italian Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, the andante of which, sometimes called “ The 
Pilgrim’s March,’ has, in Sir George Grove’s opinion, 
probably shared with the allegretto of Beethoven’s No. 8 
Symphony the honor of having made more people happy 
aan apy other piece. Rubinstein, Gounod, Massenet, 





and Bizet were the other composers whose works were 
drawn upon for this very varied programme. The 
“‘ Suite l’Arlesienne No. 1” of Bizet was fittingly placed 
to close the concert, and its fresh and lovely musical 
thoughts, and richness and brilliancy of orchestration, 
left a very pleasant memory in one’s mind. It is to be 
hoped that the second suite of this name may ere long 
be heard at one of these concerts. 


We referred recently in these columns to the modern 
tendency to ‘‘ run down” Mendelssohn’s music, and a 
case in point is just at hand, in the criticism of this very 
concert in a leading journal of this city. It must be 
confessed, however, that the remarks of the present 
critic are tempered with more justice and are not so bit- 
terly scornful as are some that have been written : 


‘Rarely has a composer’s fall from grace been so com- 
plete as Mendelssohn’s,”’ says this writer. ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ muric and a 
few concert overtures, his music is rarely heard in our con- 
cert halls at the present day. The reaction has gone so far 
that one feels tempted to take up the cudgel in his defense— 
an impulse, however, which is not fanned into action by a 
renewed hearing of his works. They are irredeemably 
superficial end cold. Mendelssohn’s fate may be regarded 
as a just punishment for his narrow-mindedness in failing 
to recognize the genius of Schumann and Wagner—com- 
posers who, in the verdict of the present generation, are 
infinitely bis superiors—their fame and popularity growing 
in a rapid accelerando, while his decreases in an equaily 
steady diminuendo.”’ 


This is certainly severe enough, and is not calculated 
to soothe the ruffled spirits of those who still maintain 
that there is some good in Mendelssohn’s works, although 
they are free to confess at the same time that he never 
had the genius of a Wagner ora Schumann. They do 
maintain, however, that his best work is not wholly 
**superficial and cold,” and that there is much of it still 
worthy the attention of an ‘‘ advanced” audience, while 
there are some, perbaps, rash enough even to assert that 
in one respect he outranked both of these masters, and 
that was in his wonderfully clear perception and skill- 
ful expression of musical form. Even Schumann him- 
self, if our knowledge is not at fault, owed his success 
in symphonic writing toa careful study of Mendelssohn’s 
previous work in that field, and both Wagner and 
Schumann are notably lacking in this respect. But the 
modern musical cult makes form subservient to thought 
and feeling, and so the simplicity of Mendelssohn, along 
with that of Haydn and Mozart, is going the way of all 
the early developments in any field of art, and the day 
may come when some one will reintroduce Mendelssohn 
after his eompositions have gathered the dust of years 
and disuse, just »s he revealed the forgotten beauties of 
Bach’s Passion Music after a long period of indifference, 
or as the modern art amateur goes back to the sixteenth 
century, and reverently prizes the work of a Botticelli. 


A POET’S HOME. 


N OT long ago one of our contributors gave a viva- 

cious account of a day spent in company with 
**the Quaker poet.” Another descrip'ion of the charm- 
ing interior of Mr. Whittier’s home and of his person. 
ality is furnished to an English periodical by an admirer 
who has lately visited him : 

“ Unlike the homesof his compeers in American literature, 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell, who lived among books 
and pictures and memorials of fellow-workers in many lands, 
there is nothing in Whittier’s house to suggest the poet and 
the manof letters. The small parlor into which the vis- 
itor is shown is furnished with the dreary and prim com- 
monplaceness «f horsehair upholstery and the old-fashioned 
conventional ornaments under glass shades. It might have 
been a Dissenting minister’s front room in some provincial 
English town, like Leicester or Northampton, not yet 
reached by the iconoclasm of modern estheticism. But 
Mr. Whittier’s kindly greeting of ‘How do thee do? I’m 
glad to see thee,’ dispels all surprise, by recalling the fact 
that he is not only a New Englander, which means simple 
living from necessity, but also a Quaker, which means simple 
living from choice—a coincidence sufficient to explain even 
an asceticism in which horsehair should play a much more 
obtrusive part. He is a man of slight build and medium 
height, with thin gray bair, and a white beard around his 
shaven lips, but with scarcely any other of the common 
signs of great age. Although heis on the evo of his 
seventy-eigbth birthday, his step is almost as quick and his 
grasp as firm as they were half a century ago, and the 
soft dark eyes for ees A his family has been noted for gen- 
erations are still undimmed, and flash with the old fire when 
he tells of the stirring times in which his chief work was 
done. 

‘“*Mr. Whittier’s study is a small square room at the back 
of the house, heated by an iron stove, furnished even more 
simply than the other rooms. Three portraits are conspicu- 
ous on the walls. The first isalarge portrait of Thomas 
Starr King, the inspired young Boston preacher, whose 
eloquence carried all California before it at the outbreak of 
the war of the rebeliion. ‘He and the Pacific Railroad 
saved the West for the Union,’ is Mr. Whittier’s comment. 
The others are the large Hawes Lage yan of Emerson, 
and a proof engraving of Abrabam Li On one side 

of the study is a book-case containing some scores of books 
—old ones; and on the other a small desk, at which the 
poet does ‘all his writing. ‘My letters average twenty- 
five and thirty a day,’ he says, ‘and when I’m sick they 
accumulate, and then when I get well I make myself sick 
again trying to catch up with my answers to them ’—too 
many, it is to be feared, bas requests for autographs. Mr. 
Mr. Whittier speaks, as he does everything else, in the New 
England fashion, familiarly, even carelessly, with a fine 
democratic indiff 
finished periods.” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square. New Vork. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, By William M. Thomson, D.D., 
Forty five Yeers « Missionary in S:' ria and Pal *stine. Volume ul 
Lebanon, Damascus, +n) beyond Jorian, compl: ting‘ The lad 
and the Book.” 147 Illustrations and Maps. Pp xxxiv.,712 Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, #6; sheep, $7; half morucco, $8.50; full 
morocey, gilt edges, gi per volume. 


Uniform in size of page and price with Vol. ITI. : 
Volume tL Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. (14) Illustrations 
and Maps.) 
Volume II. Central Palestine and Phoenicia. (130 Illustrations 
and Maps.) The Volumes sold separately. 


* HARPER’S VOUNG PEOPLE " FOR 1885. Vol. VI With 
about 700 Dlustrations. Ty vili., 882. 4to. ornamental sloth, 
$3.50. Vols. I/., IIL, 1V., and V., $3. jw each. Vol I. out of print. 


STR Anos. STORIES FROM HISTORY FOR Y oo XG 
PEOPLE. George Cary Eggleston, author of * Red 
ete. Llustra' . 244, Square l6mo, cloth, $1. (In *  Haroe’s 
Yourg Peorle Series ”) 


THE GARROTERS. A Farce. By William Dean Howells, 
author of “Indian Summer.” Illustrated by C. 8S. Reinhart. Pp, 
9%. 82mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


BEYOND. Ba. GRA By Dr. Hermann Cremer. Profeseor 

ogy inthe U Se. of Greifswald. Translated by the 

Rev Ss , vf ew D.D. With Introduction by the Rev. A. 4. 
Hodge, D.D. Pp. xl, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


sREAT a ng AS RELIGIOUS 
aes on Morison. Pp. 200. 16mo, cloth, $1. TEACHERS. By 


PEPPER AND SALT: or, Seasoning for Voung Folk. Pre 
vy Howard Pyle. Beautifully and profusely ilustratea by 
the eather. Pp xiv, 122. 4to, illuminated cioth, $2. 


wars HEATHER. A Novel. By William Rlack, author of “A 
as of Thale,” etc. Pp. 498. 12mo, cloth, $!.25, (Uniform 
with “the Library Edition of William Black’s Works ) 


A Lancer HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
ERICA to the Close of President Jac kson’s Administration. 
a jet Wentworth Higeinson, author of * Young Folks’ His 
7 of the United States,” ete, Illustrated by maps plans, por 

ts, and other engravings. Pp. xii., 470. 8Vvo, cloth, $3.50. 


TSE rhe, IPLES OF EXPRFSSION IN PIANOFORTE 
VLA By Adolph F. Chrietiaui. Iustrated with numerous 
Somahee” So 304. 8vo, clotn, $3. 


THE BOV TRAVELERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. Advent 
ures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic. and © hill. With Deserip 
tions of ao and Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Amazon and Plata Rivers. By Thomas W. Knox, author of 
“The Boy Travelers in the Far Fast,” ete. With colored frontis 

gpecoens numerous illustrations. Pp. xvi, 490. 8vo, ornamental 





clo 


Tes OERIVALED COOK ROOK AND HOUSEKEEPER’S 
GUIDE By Mrs. Washington. With index and blank pages for 
additional soueipts. Pp. vill., 640. 12mo, waterproof cloth, $2. 


THUCVDIDES, The Sixth and Seventh Books of TymerGees. 
With Introdnctory Essay and Explanatory Notes, by W. A. L m 
berton, A. fessor of Greek in Lehich University Pp xxii. 
S24. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 (In “ Harper's “lassical Series, for Schools 
oat oem Under the Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, 


WAKULLA, AS8tory of Adventurein Florida. 
Il ustrated. Pp. 256. 
People Series.”’) 

HIGTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Henry C. Shel 

Professor of H'storical Tneology in Boston University. 2 

S Pp. xiv., 856. 8vo, cl th, $3 50 per set. 

THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Peing the Story of the 
He tee Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. Pp, xvi., 4/2. 8vo, cloth, 


Kirk Munroe. 
. Square i6mo, cloth, $1. (in “ Harper's Young 


Bony onyws. D ANCING.- Dancing and its Relations to Fduca- 

1 Life. With a new method of Instruetion, includ- 

— a alee Sanle to the eotillion (German), with 2% figures. 

By Allen Dodworth. Illustrated. Pp. vi.,278. 12mo, leather back 
and ornamental sides, $1 5. 


AS WE wert M pein em OW AStory of the War. By G.W, 
Hosmer, M D. . 310, 16mo, cloth, $1. 


**BOOTS AWD gtnee ES.” Jife in Nakota with Gen. Custer. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth M Custer. With portraitanda map. Pp. 312. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 


BEWV-HUR. A Tale of the sia By Lew Wallace. Pp. 522. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, 


LATEST ISSUES. crs. 
46.  RERESIAG. A AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred, Lord 
45. 18 THE } Mibbie WATCH. By W Clark Russell...) °7: % 
44. THE BACHELOR VI: AR OF NEWFORTH, By Mrs. | 
it itc iicl Messed. gagukaagersser Guestscdcscseosd 
42.MRs8. DY OSD. By pies Thee kera: ay -dbtbiehdinlredteda th cases 
42. ©HRI=TWAS ANGEL BL Farjeon. Mlustrated.. 
41. HALF-WAY. An pA AD ee, PTET SRE aR Ss 
40. OUr¢ Ss OF PREViATION. By ‘Jitus Munson Coan, ul 
29. ‘* Us,” By Mrs. Mo lesworth.  Hilustrater............00..00... 25 
28. A BARRE. Tt ES. sul axoniaedeiucas 
37. THE WANDER IGS OF UiLteses. By Professor C. 
Witt. With Two By May Ch og SEN 0 opr ses Ve dubee cteesbesees 
36. GUBLIN GOLD ret i PEN SEE e 
35.1 QUARTER* whe art (THE BLACK | 
HO one DRAGOONS. By J.5. Wipter..................... 
34. MUSICAL HISTORY. < y 0° x emetea ieeicavdiaiese 3 
33. PRIMUS IN ANDIs. Pils nhs pine 0 00:4 0denscens 2 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. ors. 


Unfairly Won By Nannie Power ')’Donoghue.................+ 
oon. First Person Singular. A Novel By David. Christie Murray. 

,Jilustrated Seunatnnadh soishonninaanant no cas rebngetansepaes tatoagngtes 25 
902. “Self or Bearer.” By Walter Besant....................scceseee 15 
501, The Golden Flood. A Cloud in Seven Colors. By R. E. Fran- — 

CEs cnccechieeses cocchncentesedcueneueens 15 


500, Cradle and Spade. By William Sime..... ...... 0.0.0... ..6ceeeee w 
499. ok Mistletoe Bough, Christmas 1885. Edited by M. E. Brad 
INNES. den ands caswede » 4645,thgmsesed 0 cece 20 
498. What’s His< pe | By the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings” 2) 
497. The Unforeseen. By Alice O’Hanlom........ 2.00. ...ccceeeeeeeeees x 
49%. White Heather. Bs Y William in tpetvabdevssatdasssveseeoahe » 
4%. My Wife’s Niece. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney”..... Ww 





The above works sent, carriage paid,to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HaRper’s CaTALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


¥ 8 OF JESUS. Rev, Henry C. McCook, 
bees 3 LB thot ba aisrenc Aly full pode ey Ar a box), $5. 


ht = I Ane RELIGION. by Henry Ward Beecher. 8vo, 


ND His FRIENDS, Reminiscences of the Knick 
= NANT AND rature. By James Grant ya Portraits and 
8. Fac-similes. Cloth, glit top, $2; half calf, $4. 


HYPER ESTHESIA. A Novel of Nerves. By Mary Cruger. 


SASSIN NICOLETTE: The Lovers of Provence. Trans- 
avo a? am or - Sen Century. 1 ceed illustrated. (New 
wadtion.) Dainty ee binding. $1.5u 


h N D FARM. Leaves from the Note-Book of 
balay yer 4 4 phan ing book of science for the young. By Pr. 
Henry C. Bocaok. Profusely lilustrated. Cloth, decorated, $2.5. 
(New edition, 


A Concise History of the Ameri- 

PATTON apie from the Discovery Lee > amet 
, Har: is wate Fa (New edition.) Illus 

trated. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, $3 per 
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CONCENTRATION. 


It is often a subject of remark with 
idlers that the busfest people of their 
acquaintance seem to have the most lei- 
sure, They are usually ready to under- 
take one duty more, whereas the profes- 
sional do-nothings shrink at the prospect 
of a new underlaking, having literally no 
time for it. The reason probably lles in 
the fact that the man whose day {fs filled 
to the brim has learned to fix his mind 
steadily upon the duty in hand, and thus 
do two hours’ work in one. 

A person who has not this severe men- 
tal habit would be amazed, on stopping to 
observe his own method of working, to 
note the wanderings of hismind. Hewoula 
possibly end by feeling as mortified asthe 
traditional monk, who lost his wager by in- 
attention. One of his brethren had been 
deploring his own inability to keep his 
mind fixed upon the Lord's Prayer dur- 
ing its repetition. ‘‘ Nothing is easter,” 
said the one to whom he confided his 
difficulty. ‘‘ Very well,” said the other, 
“‘ repeat it to yourself, and if you can do so 
without having your attehtion distracted 
from it, I will give you my horse.” The 
monk, who was unscrupulous enough to 
accept the wager, began, but he had not 
completed the first portion before the 
thought flashed into his mind, ‘‘I wonder 
if he will give me thesaddle ?” ‘It is of 
no use, brother,” he sald aloud, ‘‘ my 
mind is as willful as yours.” Men of in- 
tellectual greatness have almost invaria- 
bly possessed the power of concentration. 
Dante, when his mind wss occupied by a 
train of thought, was oblivious to outside 
events. 

One day when a great procession was 
parading through the streets, the poet took 
up a volume at a bookshop, and began 
reading it. The procession passed, with 
all its noise and splendor, but Dante saw 
nothing of it. His eyes had been on the 
pages before him, his thougnts with the 
author of the book. It is a matter of 
legitimate history that Mrs. Stowe wrote 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the midst of 
domestic interruptions. Madam Roland’s 
‘*Memoirs” were composed under the 
most trying circumstances. Being herself 
in prison, she heard constantly from the 
adjoining cells the cries of victims whom 
the executioners were dragging forth to 
the guillotine. Cowper once described 
himself as ‘‘ amidst a chaos of interrup 
tions,” one friend spouting Greek, and 
another talking tothem both. Concentra- 
tion, like any other mental habit, may be 
acquired by those who are not naturally 
possessed of it. Its attainment is well 
worth a severe course of mental discipline, 
since the habit, once established, counts 
among the labor-saving machinery of the 
mind. It enables its possessor to accom- 
plish an intellectual task in a shorter time 
than that given to it by the man of slovenly 
mental! habits, and with an expenditure of 
less zigzag, tiresome effort.—[Selected. 








CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH LAW. 


In the law of larceny there have been 
curious cases for the edification of students 
and the escape of lucky thieves, says the 
‘London Telegraph.” A plain-spoken 
man would think that ‘‘ taking and carry- 
ing away” are words easily interpreted ; 
but what is ‘‘ taking and carrying away ”? 
The cases decided are various. For in- 
stance, goods are tied to a string, one end 
of which was fastened to the bottom of a 
counter. A man baving taken and carried 
them as far as the string permitted, it was 
decided that he had not ‘ taken and car- 
ried away” the goods. Another man, 
however, removed a parcel from one end 
of the wagon to the other, and it was found 
that he had ‘taken and carried away ” 
the goods. A thief, also, who snatched a 
diamond from a lady’s ear and dropped it 
in her hair was found guilty of ‘‘ techni- 
cally taking and carrying away.” There 
are other curiosities of the law as to things 
which cannot be stolen. Thus, it is not 
larceny to take earth to make an embank- 





ment, nor to take water unless it be stored 
in pipes. Then, it would be larceny to 
steal a wild animal kept for food or profit, 
but not if it were kept for curlos{ty or 
amusement, as in a private menagerie. It 
has been decided, for instance, that fer- 
rets, even when tamed and salable, can- 
not be subjects of larceny. Mr. Justice 
Stephen, in his ‘‘ Digest,’ says : ‘‘ Living 
wild animals, in the enjoyment of their 
natural liberty, whether they have escaped 
from their confinement or not, are not 
capable of being stolen,” and this would 
apply, we suppose, to pet monkeys and 
parrots who have got loose. It even ap- 
plies, oddly enough, to “game.” Al- 
though it may bean offense to pursue and 
kill them, it is not larceny to steal them 
when living ; but it is if they are dead, 
for then they become the property of the 
owner of the soil on which they die. These 
seem very fine distinctions. 








NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


Anthem Boots, 1886 ~ Cantatas, 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, Chorus, and 
Quartet Books unequaled in quality and variety 
Send for lists! Of the following Anthem Books the 
first three may be called the easiest, but none are 
too difficult for ordinary choirs. 


Perkins’ Easy Anthems, 1 (© or $9 0) per doz. 
American Anthem Book, = 1 25 or 120 « 
Dressler's Sacred Selections 1 50 or 1350 os 
Emerson’s Book of Anthems 1 25 or 12 00 “ 


Anthem Harp. Perkins, 125 or 120 “ 
Gem Gleaner. Chadwick, 1W®or 90 “ 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. 1@or 900 “ 


Santoral, Palmer & Trow- 
bridge, 10 or 900 - 
Vox Laudus, Leslie, 1Wor 900 eg 


Not a poor book In the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others. 

New Oantatas for Choirs and Societies, 
Christoforas, Legend, Rheinberger, $! (0, 9 00 doz 





Fall of Jerusalem, Parkhurst, 100, 900 “ 
Holy City, Gaul, 100, 900 “ 
91st Psalm. Ballard, 60, 540“ 
Out of the Depths. Darling, 32, 288 “ 
Rebecca. Hodges, 65, 600 “ 
Ruth and Boaz, Andrews, 65, 600 “ 
Herbert and Elsa. Thayer, %, 672“ 
Heroes of '76. Trowbridge, 100, 900 “ 


Specimen ce of any of these books mailed, post- 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 


224 Pages of the cholees choicest gems of Sunday- 
School cones 6 from more than 100 
popular composers. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Oontains Music for Each Hymn, 


$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful Cleth Covers will still be 
furnished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Is the Best and Cheapest. 
EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book 
ieee 8. workers who appreciate a first- 
class book are adopting Hym Hymns or PRralsg. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth $t., New York, 
$1 BANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO, 








(WEEKLY.) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
is so widely known as a successful teacher of 


Who 
little children, whose writings are read in many 
and whose voice is 80 welcome in conven- 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY 
Am. Bank Note Co., New York, 


sons, 12 Goneo” for Chi 
seven minute Sermons to © mitdron on the Birds, 
Foxes, and Lious of the Bibie, by 
UNCLE WILL, V.M., 
(Rev. W. F. Crarts,) 
104 beautiful colored pictures, and br ig be 
that children will put in a TREASC re 
— pi Q for years. 
per year. 50 cents; 5or more in one 

oun te per year, 35 cents. Send stamp for sam 

D. R. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St,, Albany, N. y. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton.& 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE cannot fail to 
delight young people for whom its contents are 
specially and carefully selected.—{The Court Cir- 
cular, London. 


Haers Yo People. 


SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRAT me WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


Harper's YounG Propue has won the approval 
of parents and the hearts of their children. No 
pleasanter or surer antidote to sensational juve- 
nile literature could be placed in the hands of 
youthful readers than this popular journal for 
boys and girls. Pictures, the work of the fore- 
most artists and engravers, lavishly illustrate its 
pages; and it is as attractive as fine paper and 
skillful printing can makeit. There is nothing 
cheap about it but the price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
It entertatns, instructs, and charms ils readers 


—(Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it 18 written. A capital weekly for our young 
JSolk.—(Christian Advocate, V. Y. 


A dédightful little magazine that brings joy and 
gladness to the household fifty-two times a year.— 
(Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 


A charming juvenile publication, fresh and de- 
lightful as ever, dainty in dress anid delightful in 
spinjt. A delight and a treasure in thousands of 
happy homes.—(Evangelist, NV. Y. 


An inexhaustible source of 
[Watchman, Boston. 


A favorite with all boys and girls. In this weekly 
they have the best and safest reading. Itis in every 
way deserving of its great success.—[Churchmapn, 
N.Y. 


This periodical offers a rare collection of valuable 
and instructive reading, with choice ilustrations 
and many matlers of various interest for old and 
young.— (Observer, N. Y. 


entertainment .— 


The best reading for boys and girls 
Church, Chicago. 


It keeps well at the head of its class.—{Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, 


[Living 


Always full of attractions and instructions for 
a host of young people. An encyclopedia of gen- 
eral information and amusement .—(Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 


This bold venturein the fidd of juvenile litera- 
ture has proved a victory... . It deserves a wel- 
come at every fireside.—|Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
in the Sunday-School Journal, NV. Y. 


A model juvenile. A boyor girlcan have no purer 
and brighter magazine as a weekly quest.—{Inde- 
pendent, V. Y. 


Its tone, variety, and general excellence of literary 
workmanship are admirably sustain d.— {Christian 
Union, N. ¥. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VI, with about 700 Illustrations. Pp. 
viii., 832. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.80. Copies 
of Volomes IV. and V.on hand. Price, $3.50 
each. Volumes I, I!., and III., for 1880, 1881, 


1882, out of print. 

HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

Per Year: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ oendene $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY............cceceee 4 00 
CIEE OP INA ice ccc dcsrecccccccscces 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... .... 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 

RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks).... 10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 

ber a week for 52 weeks) ................ 15 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


The most popular and successful periodicals for 
JSamily reading ever published.— {Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and io the creation in the family of an 
elevated moral condition, than the persistent use of 
these periodicals. They are as familiar as house. 
hold words, and are administered with such high 
humanity and wisdom that they constitute one of 
the greatest engines of civilization in xristence,— 
(N. ¥. Sun. 


@@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHEBS, New York: 


Littell S Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1886, Tuk Livinc Ac# 
enters upon its 168th Vol. 
ume, having met with continu- 
ous commendation and success 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre 
sents in an inexpensive form 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue and wi ith L 
completeness nowhe re eise at- 
tempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Po etry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information, from the entire body of fo 
eign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to ¢ 
= ader, as the only satisfactorily 
PLETE compil ation of an in 
literature, — mdispensable 

productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Scien ‘olitics, and 
Art 




















lispens: 


because it embraces the 


** It is not too much to say that with Tue Livine AcE 
one commands the whole field of current ary activity: 
and it has never been so bright, s« ( 

8 fied in interest, as it vs to-daj 

‘It has now for many ye 
our serial publications. . 
in science, art literature, bio graphy phi r Te- 

igion, that cannot be found in wt. . It contains nearly 

ail the good literature of the time.” 
Ne A York 

parte hawt Nowe rid f authors ¢ 
in it in their be Th 

of the current tho ugh of t the age.’ LB 

“ It may be truthfully and ¢ Ore 





Th Chi uarchman 


eater pt well abrea 
oston Journal 
dially said that ut never 





offers a dt y or valueless page New-York Tribune 

It enables its readers to ke ep fully ab east of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” ~C hristian 

Ad +, Pittsburgh 

phy fie “Lion, science, cr tic 1s history P ‘ry, 
avels, what men are int ed in, na are found 
here .’ — The W: atchman, Bostc m. 

‘ Through its pages alone, it is * posible to be as well 
informed in current literatwe ast e perusal of along 
lis it of monthhes.” — Philadelphia tn quire 

‘In fact, arcader needs no me pre than this one publi- 
cation to kee ep him well abrea t En Qlish periodical 
literature.” — Sunday-School Tinve 8, Philade Iphia. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic perio dicals.” N.Y. World 

“In subs eribing for it, our reade rs will secure more 
for their investinent than in any other way of which 
we are cognizant.” —lowa Churchman, Davenport 

‘oming once a week, it gives, wale yet fresh, the pr 
duc “Com wet ters of the day.” — Montre al 
Gazette. 

* One cannot read every thing. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Tue Livine 
AG ge.” — Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ It furnishes a complete compilation ot indispen- 
sal ble literature.”’ — Chicago Evening Jourt 

t saves not only time, but money. ” — Pacific 
( hure lhman, San Francisco 

* It has become indispensable. N. Y. Observer. 

‘The best publication we know m the world.”* ~ 
Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published weex.y at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50, THe LivinGc AGE and any one of the 


American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
Livine AGE and the S¢. Nicholas. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 
__ stares, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
Class Programmes and list of FREE 
Primary Teachers’ Helps. 


Address Frank .ddrean Frank Hamilton. Terra Cotta, D €, 


AT ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 


pyetiona PRIMARY UNION’S 





Sznp ror CaTALoGve. 


T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y 


The Best! 
Lye lite 


Yf- 
DousLe KLastic Pens, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada 












Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 
High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new cat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 


Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Anctent and Modern Works of o 
ing reproductions of famous or rig grt 
for catalogue and imuppiement t cof i 7, oud ep 
ment of over su 
jects. Mention this paper 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington #t. Basten Vacs 


60 Fancy Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Siik Fringe 
en Name, etc., 1 Songster, { 
Prize Puzzle, "and 8 parlor 
games, all in Y cents Game of Authors 16 cents, 
Y CARD CO., Clintonville, ¢ onn, 
{ Bogs i, in ad dge, Trans Embossed, Hidden 
Name, 2 Hg ete. ste. of 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
Since 1859, 134 persons have lost their lives in climbing 
the Swiss Alps, Of these SU were tourlstsand i) were 
guides. 


In one year the people of this country use about 
150,000,000 of steel pens. If placed in line the pens 
would reach from New York to Liverpool. 





Pope Leo is said to have an income of $1,500,000 annu- 
ally, and it is stated on the authority of Monsignor 
Capel that the Pope’s personal expenses are limited to 
$2.50 a day. 





Monsignor Sogaro states that General Gordon's last 
words to him were: ‘‘ 1)» not forget me in your prayers. 
Catholics and Protestants are but soldiers in different 
regiments of Christ’s army ; but it is the same army, and 
we are all marching together.” 


The persons who invested in the diving speculation 
to obtain £100,000 worth of gold which was sunk years 
ago in the ship “ Alfonso XIL.,” off the west coast of 
Africa, have been rewarded. The divers have got up 
nearly all the gold, and have sent it to Eogland. 





In an English Admiralty case, where $50,000 was 
claimed for damage to the cargo through a hole made 
by rats during the voyage, an old adage was quoted to 
the effect that the presence of rats on board of a ship 
was primi facie evidence thatshe was seaworthy. 





The theory that one ring grows upon a tree every year 
is contradicted by the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, which finds that trees of six years showed twelve 
rings ; of twelve, twenty-one ; of five, eleven ; and of 
twenty-four, twenty the trees being respectively locust, 
hickory, crabapple and oak. 





In a.p. 1403 he Chinese emperor Yunglo, of the 
Ming dynasty, wishing to have a comprehensive ency- 
clopedia, appointed 2,000 special commissioners, who, 
having toiled four years, presented him with a nice, 
handy book of reference in 22,937 volumes. It still ex- 
ists, but in manuscript only. 


The shipments of champagne from Lyons to this coun- 
try during (ctober (the month when supplies for the 
holiday season are chiefly ordered) aggregated $343,586 
in value, against $201,589 the same month last year. 
This indicates that people have more money to spend for 
Juxuries this year than last. 





One of the Yale Seniors is fifty years old and has gray 
jocks. His other three years in college ended at Yale 
twenty-one years ago. He suddenly left at the close of 
the junior year, and has been roving about ever since. 
He is now superintendent of the schools at Kansas City, 
and has hired a substitute while he finishes his college 
course. 





‘The most curious article in the Memorial Hall at 
Deerfield,” says the Boston ‘‘ Journal,’’ ‘‘is an oblong 
flask with a round hole in the top just large enough to 
admit the small end of a goblet. After various theories 
proposed, it bas been proved that the purpose of the flask 
was to keep the minister's glass of toddy warm while he 
‘was preaching Sunday morning.” 

The gas furnished the city of San Antonio is of a 
very inferior quality, and consequently the streets are 
very poorly lighted, but they are allowed to burn until 
after daylight. A stranger asked George Horner, a 
prominent druggist : ‘‘ Why de the gas-lights burn all 
night inthistown?” ‘ Pecause dose gash-lights vas so 
schmal! dot dey vas ’fraid to go out ven it vas dark.” 


A touching example of confidence in the unknown 
factors of human experience is related in ‘‘ Gaillard’s 
Medical Journal.” A countryman, with a distressing 
toothache, asked a druggist for something to relieve 
him. ‘‘ We have various remedies for that trouble,” 
said the drug man, “‘and can give you anything you like.” 
“«In that case,” said the countryman, “I guess you kin 
give me a small bottle of the Boston faith cure.” 


The interesting suggestion is made that if ever any of 
the Christian nations of Europe extend help to the Turk 
one condition shall be the searching of the Sultan’s 
library and of the crypts beneath the Mosque of St. 
Sophia. In the latter, especially, it is believed that 
some wonderful finds of ancient manuscripts would be 
made, owing to the believers’ disinclination to destroy 
paper that may have the name of God written on it. 


A recent published statement of the Rev. Dr. Barrows, 
of Reading, has been called in question—that the whole 
human race now alive, if divided into families of five 
each, could be located in Texas, with a half acre of land 
for each family. Dr. Barrows handles some large 
figures, but correctly, it is supposed, as to our extent of 
country. The estimated population of the world is 
1,400,000,000, and the area of Texas is 262,290 square 
miles. The doctor will have forty-five millions of family 


A Congressman with a bundle of letters in his hand 
lately remarked toa reporter : ‘‘ If there is anything in the 
world that people don’t write to their Congressman about 
I don’t know what it is. Now look here. Thie is a letter 
from a woman. She writes: ‘Dear Sir: My husband 
left me seven years ago, and I have not heard from him 
since. Will you please go to the Census (flice, get his 
present address, and send it to me?’ Now, here is 
another letter from a man who requests me to write to 
the American Minister at Rome and get him an Italian 
queen bee.” 





Krupp & Co., the great Prussian gun-wakers, are at 
present manufacturing for the Itallan Goverament four 
guns for a shore battery which will be larger than any 
in the world. Each will weigh 120 tons, while a charge 
of 600 pounds of powder will be required for the firing 
of the projectile of oneton. The guaranteed range is 
five miles. The first of these monsters will be tested at 
Meppen, on the firm’s firing grounds, and transported to 
Italy on specially built cars with sixteen axles, bridges 
and viaducts having to be strengthened in order to stand 
the weight. 





Has the reader ever met with the disagreeably self- 
assertive church member? One of these, says the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Baptist,” was always boasting that he had more 
backbone than his brethren. He was ready tostand up 
even alone for what he believed. He was ready at all times 
to fight with those who differed from him. One day, 
after he had stuck out his quills as usual, an old man 
caid tc him, ‘‘ John, you remind me of a hedgehog. 
Because it has a very weak backbone, nature has covered 
it with bristles. It can roll itself up like a piece of indla- 
rubber, and then its sharp spines stick out in all direc- 
tions. Animals who have strong backbones never have 
any bristles.” 





A few years ago, says the ‘‘ Atlanta Constitution,” there 
lived in Atlanta three persons who in early life stood in 
the presence of the first Napoleon. One saw the great 
conqueror after Waterloo, when he was a prisoner on & 
British vessel. Another saw him in Paris during his 
imperial relgn. The third did not see him atall. He was 
a Prussian, and when the French entered Berlin in tri- 
umph his father held him up in his arms to look at the 
victor at the head of his troops. With an obstinate prej- 
udice the child shut his eyes to avoid seeing his coun- 
try’senemy. Of these three old people two boasted to 
their dying day that they had seen Napoleon, and the 
third boasted with equal pride that he had not seen 
him. 


WHAT A PUBLIC LIBRARY SHOULD BE. 


T the dedication of the Chelsea (Mass.) Public 

\ Library the other day, Mr. James Russell Lowell 

spoke as follows of the mission and right constitution of 
a public library : 

“A public library should contain something for all 
tastes, as well as the material fora thorough grounding 
in all branches of knowledge. It should be rich in 
books of reference, in encyclopedias, where one may 
learn without cost of research what things are generally 
known, For it is far more useful to know these than 
to know those that are not generally known. Not 
to know them is the defect of those half-trained and 
therefore hasty men who find a mare’s-nest on every 
branch of the tree of knowledge. A library should con- 
tain ample stores of history, which, if it do not always 
deserve the pompous title which Bolingbroke gave it, 
of philosophy teaching by example, certainly teaches 
many things profitable for us to know and lay to heart; 
teaches, among other things, how much of the present {s 
still held in mortmain by the past ; teaches that, if there 
be no controlling purpose, there is at least a sternly 
logical sequence in human affairs, and that chance has 
but trifling dominion over them ; teaches why things 
are and must be so and not otherwise ; teaches, perhaps 
more than anything else, the value of personal character 
as a chief factor in what used to be called destiny, for 
that cause is strong which has not a multitude, but one 
strong man behind it. History is, indeed, mainly the 
biography of a few imperial men, and forces home upon 
us the useful lesson how infinitesimally important our 
own private affairs are to the universe in general. His- 
tory is clarified experience, and yet how little do men 
profit by it | nay, how should we expect it of those who 
so seldom are taught anything by theirown? Delusions, 
especially economical delusions, seem the only things 
that have any chance of an earthly immortality. I 
would have plenty of biography. It is no insignificant 
fact that eminent men have always loved their Plutarch, 
since example, whether for emulation or avoidance, is 
never so poignant as when presented to us in a striking 
personality. Autoblographies are also instructive read- 
ing to the student of human nature, though generally 
written by men who were more interesting to themselves 
than to their fellow-men. I have been told that Emerson 
and George Eliot agreed in thinking Rousseau’s ‘ Con- 











jots more than will be called for.—| Boston Journal. 


fessions’ the most interesting book they had ever read. 





‘*A public library should also have many and full 
shelves of political economy ; for the dismal science, as 
Carlyle called it, if it prove nothing else, will go far 
toward proving that theory is the bird in the bush, 
though she sing more sweetly than the nightingale, and 
that the millennium will not hasten its coming in 
deference to the most convincing string of resolutions 
that were ever unanimously adopted in public meeting. 
It likewise induces in us a profound distrust of social 
panaceas. 

‘I would have a public library abundant in translations 
of the best books in all languages, for, though no work 
of genius can be adequately translated, because every 
word of it is permeated with what Milton calls ‘the 
precious I{fe-blood of a master spirit,’ which cannot be 
transfused into the veins of the best translation, yet 
some acquaintance with foreign and anclent Iteratures 
has the liberalizing effect of foreign travel. He who 
travels by translation travels more hastily and super- 
ficlally, but brings home something that {s worth having 
nevertheless, Translations properly used, by shorten- 
ing the labor of acquisition, add as many years to our 
lives as they subtract from the processes of our 
education. 

“In such a library the sciences should be fully repre- 
sented, that men may at least learn to know in what a 
marvelous museum they live, what a wonder-worker is 
giving them an exhibition daily for nothing. Nor let 
art be forgotten in all its many forms, not as the 
antithesis of science, but as her elder or fatrer sister, 
whom we love all the more that her usefulness cannot 
be demonstrated in dollars and cents. I should be 
thankful if every day-laborer among us could have his 
mind illumined, as those of Athens and of Florence had, 
with some image of what is best in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, to train his crude perceptions 
and perhaps call out latent faculties. I should like to 
see the works of Ruskin within the reach of every 
artisan among us. For I hope some day that the 
delicacy of touch and accuracy of eye that have made 
our mechanics in some departments the best in the 
world may give us the same supremacy in works of 
wider range and more purely ideal scope. 

“‘ Voyages and travel I would also have, good store, 
esneciaily the earlier, when the world was fresh and 
unhackneyed and men saw things invisible to the modern 
eye. They are fast-sailing ships to waft away from pres- 
ent trouble to the Fortunate Isles, 

‘*To wash down the drier morsels that every library 
must necessarily offer at its board, let there be plenty of 
imaginative literature, and let its range be not too 
narrow to stretch from Dante to the elder Dumas. The 
world of the imagination is not the world of abstraction 
and nonentity, as some concelve, but a world formed 
out of chaos by the sense of the beauty that is in man 
and the earth on which he dwells. It is the realm of 
might-be, our haven of refuge from the shortcomings 
and disillusions of life. It is, to quote Spenser, who 
knew it well— 


* The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome turmoil.’ 


Do we believe, then, that God gave us in mockery this 
splendid faculty of sympathy with things that are a joy 
forever? For my part, I believe that the love and study 
of works of imagination is of practical utility in a 
country so profoundly material in its leading tendencies 
as ours. The hunger after purely intellectual delights, 
the content with ideal possessions, cannot but be good 
for us in maintatning a wholesome balance of the 
character and of the faculties. I, for one, shall never be 
persuaded that Shakespeare left a less useful legacy to his 
countrymen than Watt. We hold all the deepest, all the 
highest, satisfactions of life as tenants of imagination. 
Nature will keep up the supply of what are called hard- 
headed people without our help; and if it come to that, 
there are other as good uses for heads as at the end of 
battering rams. 

‘I know that there are many excellent people who 
object to the reading of novels as a waste of time, if not 
as otherwise harmful. But I think they are trying to 
outwit nature, who is-sure to prove cunninger than they. 
Look at children. One boy shall want a chest of tools 
and one a book, and of those who want books one shall 
ask for a botany, another fora romance. They will be 
sure to get what they want, and we are doing a grave 
wrong to their morals by driving them to do things on 
the sly, to steal that food which their constitution craves 
and which is wholesome for them, instead of having it 
freely and frankly given them as the wisest possible 
diet. 1f we cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
so neither can we hope to succeed with the opposite ex- 
periment. But we may spoil the silk for its legitimate 
uses, I can conceive of no healthier reading for a boy, 
or a girl either, than Scott’s novels, or Cooper's, to speak 
only of the dead. I have found them very good reading 
at least for one young man, for one middle-aged man, 
and for one who is growing old. No, no—banish ‘The 
Antiquary,’ banish ‘ Leatherstocking,’ and banish all 
the world! Let us not go about to make life duller than 
it is,” 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

To The Christian Union : 
HE progress of a great work {is best understood by 
taking a considerable space of time and observing 
the changes in it. Ifthe rate of progress is somewhat 
uniform, there may be little of special note accomplished 
in any one week or month, and yet in the course of 
several years the change accomplished may be great. 
So it has been with misslonary work in Japan during 
the last ten years; there have been few, if any, events 
of thrilling interest, but there has been a steady and 
continuous growth which is of the greatest interest, and 
which gives strong encouragement for the future. I 
speak of ten years in particular, because the first ten 
years of my life in Japan are just now completed, and 
thus I can tell of what I have seen. If I speak espe- 
cially of the progress of the work in connection with 
one missionary society, it is not at all in disparagement 
of the work of other societies, but because I can speak 
of this with fuller knowledge. So far as our society’s 
work is mentioned, it must be considered as only a 
specimen of the general progress. 

In regard to the number of churches and of Chris- 
tians, there were ten years ago only three churches con- 
nected with this one mission’; now there are thirty-one ; 
and the growth of the number of churchmembers has 
been much more than tn this tenfold ratio. Then the 
churches were very smal]; now there are two which 
have each over 300 members, and several more which 
have over 100 each. This growth has been distributed 
over the whole ten years—the result of steady work 
and steady progress, not the result of any one or two 
great revivals. Hence there is every reason to hope 
that this progress will continue. And it is progress in 
a geometrical, not an arithmetical ratio, for with few 
exceptions each of these new churches is not only itself 
thriving, but is a source of influence, a new center of 
activity, not a reservoir merely, but a spring-fed lake, 
giving out streams of life-giving water. Hence not only 
are the Christians far more numerous now than ten 
years ago, but also the Christian workers are far more 
numerous. 

These churches have made great progress in their 
material appliances for work. At that time no one of the 
three churches had a fixed place of worship ; all were 
meeting in hired rooms ; now nearly or quite half of 
the thirty-one have their own permanent houses of wor- 
ship. No one of these has been built with mission 
funds; all have been erected by the Japanese them- 
selves, with a little help from individual misslonaries. 
Under these circumstances it is not to be expected that 
these houses of worship should make any great archi- 
tectural display yet; but they are convenient and com. 
fortable meeting places, and they show to the communi- 
tles in which they stand that Christianity has come to 
stay. It may be added that several of these churches 
have cabinet organs, and include in their membership 
persons capable of playing them. 

More important than meeting houses and organs, how- 
ever, are pastors, and here great progress has been 
made. Ten years ago no one of the three churches had 
a pastor; missionaries were acting pastors of all the 
three ; the only ordained Japanese in connection with 
this mission was one who had been educated and or- 
dained in America; most of the Christians had little 
idea of the work of a pastor. Now fifteen churches 
have ordained pastors, whom they are themselves sup- 
porting—all but two, I think, entirely without foreign 
assistance—and these pastors are men of education and 
power. Most of them have a considerable knowledge 
of English, and several of them know it well. Among 
them there is at least one subscriber to The Christian 
Union. Besides these ordained pastors, most of the 
other churches are under the care of unordained acting 
pastors, and most of these, also, are men of education 
and ability ; and, still further, there are several educated 
preachers working steadily in places where no church 
has been organized yet. With a few small exceptions, 
these churches are self-supporting ; they pay the salary 
of their pastor or acting pastor as well as the incidental 
expenses of the church. They also assist in sending 
preachers to places where no church is yet organized, 
and in supporting theological students in the theological 
school. According to the last report, the average con- 
tributions for all church purposes during the year for 
each member were yen 3.87. (Yen are now equal to 
silver dollars.) Considering that the wages of common 
labor are only twenty cents a day, the value of this will 
be better understood. ; 

The Japanese Christians in general are showing a 
most honorable spirit of independence and self-reliance 
and willingness to work for the spread of Christianity. 


“I will mention one little example: One of the churches 


of this city—a small and weak church—four years ago 
bullt themselves a comfortable little house ef worship ; 
they had to borrow some money in order to complete it, 
and were more than a year in gradually paying off this 
debt. But the place of meeting, though very convenient 
for the church members, was not well situated for 





reaching a Jarge populaticn, and therefore, a year ago, 
they determined to open another preaching place a mile 
away from their meeting house, in the midst of a densely 
peopled district of the city ; and now they have given up 
the old place entirely, and hold al] their meetings in 
the new place. They have fitted up a hired building, 
and are paying rent for {t monthly, while their own 
meeting-house stands idle, waiting an opportunity to sel! 
it. They do this cheerfully, although well knowing 
that they cannot get for their meeting-house anything 
near the sum which they paid for it. Ten years ago 
missionary work in Japan was chiefly the work of for- 
eign missionaries, with the co-operatiun of the few 
Japanese Christians. Now it may be said to be chiefly 
the work of the Christians of Japan, with the ald and 
counsel of the missionaries. It would be a mistake, 
indeed, to think that missionaries are no longer needed 
in Japan, or that the time is likely to come soon when 
missionaries can be wisely dispensed with. Missionaries 
are needed both because of the fewness of Japanese 
workers in comparison with the extent of the field, and 
because they still have some advantages over Japanese as 
truly as Japanese workers have some advantages over 
them. But the missionaries are not bishops or fathers 
over the Japanese Christians; they are brethren and 
fellow-workers. The independence and self reliance of 
the Japanese have had their dangers, but, on the whole, 
they are qualities to be deeply thankful for; and it is 
also a matter of great gratitude and joy that the relations 
between the Japanese and foreign workers have, with 
few exceptions, been cordial and hearty, and were never 
more so than now. 

During these ten years Christianity has made great 
territorial progress in Japan. At that time the three 
churches of which I speak were al] in one province, and 
this mission had as yet done little work in other prov- 
inces ; now these thirty-one churches are scattered over 
fourteen provinces, and regular work {s going on in half 
as mapy more. Some of these churches are far away 
from the residences of the missionaries, and may be 
called granddaughters, rather than daughters, of the 
mission. With similar extension of the work of other 
missions, there are now few provinces in the empire 
where at least one important point has not been oc- 
cupled. 

Numerical, territorial, and financial growth can be 
measured, but there is another kindof growth which 
cannot be computed with figures, and that is spiritual 
growth. But it is none the less real for being incapable 
of exact measurement. Itis beyond question that there 
is far deeper spiritual life among the Japanese Chris- 
tians now than there was ten yearsago. Year by year 
they have been learning more of the mysteries of Christ’s 
religion, and have tasted more deeply of his love, and 
have felt the power of the Holy Spirit. The sermons 
of many of these pastors are not the sermons of children in 
Christ, but are the utterances of mature Christians, and 
are such as would profit Christians of America, if only 
they understood the language. 

There has been also a wonderful growth in the influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the country at large. In 
many places there are Christians among men of influ- 
ence in the community, among members of the provin- 
cial assemblies, and the like; and there {sa large num- 
ber of men of influence who are recognized as sanseika 
—men who approve of Christianity and desire its 
progress, though they are not yet themselves Christians. 

Another work of progress is the growth of Christian 
literature. Ten years ago there was, I think, not a sin- 
gle Christian periodical in Japan ; now there are weveral. 
One monthly in Tokio of high literary standing {s car- 
ried on entirely by the Japanese, and is self-supporting. 
The “‘ Christian News,” a weekly, also of Tokio, and 
also managed by the Japanese, has a wide influence, and 
is read and valued even by men who are not Christians. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Japan is already 
quite, or nearly, Christianized. There are yet impor- 
tant cities and provinces which have been almost en- 
tirely untouched, and even in Tokio there are large 
districts where litile has been done. There are yet, too, 
some places where there is much opposition to Christian- 
ity, and where converts meet social ostracism. It would 
be idle to try to compute in how many years Japan can 
be called a Christian country. But it is certain that the 
prayers of the last ten years, and the condition of the 
work to-day, give reason for expectation of great things 
in the next decade. 

Some have said that the Japanese, though ready to 
adopt new things, are fickle, and have prophesied that 
this zeal will not Jast. This is, in my opinion, an unjust 
accusation. Some Japanese, indeed, have shown great 
zeal for a time and then fallen away, but similar things 
have not been unknown in other countries, andI do not 
know that it has been especially frequent here. There 
is certainly every reason to believe that the great body 
of the Christians of Japan will endure, and it may be 
safely said that Christianity is now so firmly rooted in 
Japan that, under God’s protection, no storm can over- 
throw it. D. W. LeARNED, 

Krota, Japan, October 10, 1885 





THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


ILE subject of the Saturday half-holiday has been 

the subject of several sermons prexched in New 
York during the last month. Last Sunday the subject 
was brought to the attention of the congregations of 
several of thechurches. The Rev. Father Hughes, rector 
of St. Jerome’s Church, said : 


American business men were harder workers than the 
same class in Europe. Their education was more liberal 
too, and quite equal to that of tte professional classes of 
America. The half-holiday would give them an opportu 
nity to indulge their artistic or literary tastes. Their em- 
ployees had yearnings of the same kind which could not be 
indulged at present because of the want of time. Their 
education was sufficiently advanced to enable them to 
appreciate a fine picture. A visit to an art gallery ora pub 
lic library would have a still greater refining influence upon 
the working people, and help to make them better citizens as 
well as better Christians. There was 4 magnificent future 
before the people of this country. Now working men and 
women were confined for six days inthe week between four 
walls. They did not even see the floor above them, so steady 
was their application to the work they had in hand in the 
room in which they were confined. Let them have a half 
holiday on Saturday and their moral and material interests 
would be advanced. Father Hughes instanced German eit 
ies where the people set apart their holiday for the enjoy 
ment of music or some kindred and elevating exercise. In 
no city of the world were people harder worked than in New 
York. Americans, with their superior intelligence, ought to 
be able to accomplish their week’s work ia five and a half 
days. On Monday morning the workman or the work- 
woman would return to his or her labor refreshed and invig- 
orated, and would be able to accomplish more in a shorter 
space of time than under the oll system. Father Hughes 
hoped that the Saturday half-holiday would become univer 
sal, and he also hoped that employers would not injure the 
value of their gift by deducting anything from the wages 
of their people on account of the holiday. He could nor 
believe that any New York merchant or employer of labor 
could do anything that savored of meanness. 

At the Potts Memorial Church circulars of the Early 
Closing Association were distributed, and the half-holt- 
day was the subject of the evening's discourse. Dr. 
Cummings thought the American people worked too 
bard, and that overwork prevented the mind from per- 
forming its functions ; the soul would bea gainer by the 
body having a rest of half a day. 

At the United Presbyterian Church the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Kidd, said : 

‘““T am most strongly in favor of it, and I believe that 
every Christian congregation should do its utmost to advance 
the scheme. No less work wi]l be done in five and a half 
than in six days, and the employers will be no losers. Be- 
sides, it is the best possible preparation for the coming 
Sunday on the next day, where business cares should not 
be allowed to intrude.” 


He urged the people to refrain from shopping on 
Saturday afternoons. 6 

In Jersey City the pastors of several of the churches 
made the movement the subject of their sermon, either 
morning or evening. At the Summit Avenue Church 
the pastor*heartily indorsed the movement, saying : 

‘These souls. are compelled to stand in stores all the 
week, and until a late hour Saturday night. They are com- 
pletely worn out, and instead of devoting Sunday to attend. 
ing church give the excuse that they are too weary and need 
the dey to recuperate. This project is to give them an op- 
portunity for needed rest and relaxation by closing the 
stores at noon on Saturday. It should be encouraged by 
all Christians, as this Saturday rest would give these em- 
pleyees the Sabbath day to devote to religious duties. 

‘* The ladies of the congregation can, by sgreeirg to make 
their purchases at an early hour Saturday, aid very ma 
terially in making this a success. The employees are anx- 
ious for it, and the employers are willing to close their stores 
if the patrons will buy what they need before noon on Sat- 
urday. The ministers speak of this because of its religions 
bearing. There are millions whore nervous and physicat 
energies are so severely taxed by being forced to work al! 
week that Sunday finds them wearied and is given to rest 
We should do our best to relieve them and bring them tothe 
house of God on the Sabbath.”’ 


The movement is receiving the attention of the most 
prominent pastors in New York and Brooklyn, and there 
is no question that the day is not far distant when a)! 
prominent dry-goods stores, at least, will have to accede 
to the popular demand and close on Saturday aftec- 
noons. 








CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


YSOREFATHERS’ Day was enthusiastically cele- 
EF brated by the San Francisco Congregational Cluh 
December 21. After a social hour at the elegant Bald- 
win Hotel a sumptuous dinner was enjoyed by nearly 
150 persons, including ladies. Then followed the inte: 
lectual repast—an original pcem of considerable Jength 
by the Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D. ; « noble oration by the 
Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., Professor in the Theologica 
Seminary at Oakland, delivered with much force ; ani 
speeches by the Rev. Dr. Izer, of the M. E. Church, 
aod Professor Kellogg, of the State University. Ther: 


was fine singing by a quartette from the Oak!ind First 
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Church choir, one of the ladies finely rendering as a solo 
Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful poem, 
“* The breaking waves dashed high,” etc. 

Another original gem of poetry was by Mr. Woodbury, 
of Oakland, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s First Garden.” The Rev. 
Mr. Hooker, son of the late Professor Hooker of Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Theological Seminary, exhibited a silver 
bowl from which Jonathan Edwards ate bread and milk 
while composing his great works, and an old, worn Bible 
once belonging to Faith Robinson, said to be a descend- 
ant of Robinson of Leyden. Of the oration the ‘‘ Pa- 
cific” says: ‘It was thoughtful, scholarly, and vigor- 
ous, and rose te the full dignity of the occasion. We 
doubt if it was surpassed by any at any other celebration 
of the year.” Of the poem of Dr. Stone also: “It was 
stirring and graceful, and presented in the author's in- 
imitable style.” On the whole, it was a memorable occa- 
sion, and indicated that the Pilgrim spirit and princi- 
ples are alive and operative on the other side of the 
continent to that where the fathers landed. Well did 
Senator Hawley say at the corresponding celebration in 
New York : ‘‘ You shall find as you journey from town 
to town, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, when the 
strong men of the town come about you, that they ask 
about certain portions of New England, and remind you 
of their father or grandfather, who camethence. They 
went from the schoolhouses and the churches of New 
England, and are men who have made their mark—a 
broad belt across this continent—and some of the most 
distinguished of them now come from the Pacific Coast 
back to assist in the government.” 

December 22 and 23 no less than one thousand excur- 
sionists arrived in Los Angeles. Many of them will 
remain in Los Angeles, but visit other parts of the State. 
The Raymond excursion was due also at Monterey about 
the same time. J.C. H. 

OAKLAND, 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The summaries of the forthcoming Congregational 
Year-Book will show the following: Whole number of 
churches, 4,170; gain, 7s. Wholenumber of ministers, 4,043 ; 
of whom without pastoral charge, 1,179. Whole number of 
church members, 418,564; gaiv, 17,015; added on confes- 
sion, 21,729. Whole number in Sunday-schools, 510,339 ; 
gain, 31,977. Benevolent contributions, $1,700,235.17; in- 
crease, $176,310.95. Home expenditures, $4 507,727 81; in- 
crease, $684,622.18. Theological students, 367 ; a gain of 
45, of whom 24 are special students. The largest number 
previously reported, in 1872, was 329. 

—Twelve persons were confirmed at St. John’s Church, 
North Haven, Conn., on a recent Sunday. 

—The Wesley Chapel Society of Salem, Mass., has $10,000 
pléaged toward a new house of worship. 

—The growth of the two Swedish Lutheran Churches in 
Lowell, Mass., has been constant. About four years ago 
there was but one society in Lowell, known as the Lutheran 
Church, when a division occurred and the seceding part of 
the Society organized as the Swedish Lutheran church, 
called a minister, and held services in the Presbyterian 
church on Appleton Street; while the Free Mission Society, 
as the old church was known, held religious services in the 
Primitive Methodist Church, and in January, 1884, they also 
called a pastor, the Rev. Mr. F. Ericson. At that time the 
Society was unable to pay the minister any salary, and he 
worked in one of the machine shops of thecity. In January 
of 1885 the Society was offered free the use of the Bethesda 
Sunday-scheol rooms, which so reduced their expenses that 
they were able to support the minister, who since that time 
has devoted bis whole energies to spiritual work among his 
people. The result has been the addition of thirty-six adult 
members to the Society, now having a total membership of 
124. The church has been incorporated under the name of 
the Swedish Evangelical Mission Church. They have pur- 
chased a lot of land on London Street, and are to build a 
church, not to exceed in cost $3,000. 

—Atits meeting in Hartford, Conn., last May, the Ameri- 
can Congress of Churches received an invitation to hold its 
next annual meeting, ia the spring of 1886, in 8t. Louis. It 
is now proposed, with the approval of the Western clergy, 
to transfer the meeting to New York City, and it is probable 
that this will be done. 

—Christ Church of New Haven will be comsecrated Janu- 
ary 6, by Bishop Williams. Sermon by President Smith, 
of Trinity College. 

—lIn Boston watch meetings were in order on the night 
of December 31. The Rev. E. E. Hale held a communion 
service in his church, remarking that ‘‘this bread is the 
common symbol! of our common humanity. We are children 
of one God, and we do not forget him who died that we 
might be perfect.” 

—Trinity Church was fiiled from eleven until twelve 
o’clock. The service wae conducted by Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
assisted by the Rev. Percy Brown and the Rev. Leighton 
Park. At the hour of midnight Dr. Brooks kneeled and 
poured out his soul in prayer, the congregation also kneel- 
ing, after which he made a short New Year’s address of 


welcome and cheer. 
pastor, Dr. Foote, being assisted by the Rev. Pitt Dillingham, 


who preached a sermon on watchfulness. 
—The several Methodist churches held meetings of interest 
and impressiveness. 





—In King’s Chapel simple, solemn services were held, the 

—All the colored churches held watch meetings, which 
were well attended. P 

—The Church of the Covenant has been organized at 
Worcester, Mass. 

—The Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, Conn., received 
$850 as a Christmas present from his congregation. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Services commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the German Evangelical congregation 
were held in the church building on East Houston Street, 
near Forsyth, last night. Avery larze congregation was 
present, and several scores of voices formed the choir. The 
walls of the church were imposingly decorated with colors 
typical of the German and American nationalities, as was 
also the chancel. The Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, of the 
Lafayette Place Church, and the Rey. E. A. Reed, were 
present and assisted the pastor, the Rev. Julius W. Geyer. 
The German Evangelical Church has had three pastors since 
its organization in 1836. The first, who was its founder, 
the Rey. Johann Rudy, was in charge from 1836 to 1842, 
when the Rey. Johann T. Guldin became pastor. He died 
in 1863, and was succeeded by the present pastor, Mr. Geyer. 
Many of the younger members of the congregation are, of 
course, well Americanized now, and it is intended to build 
for them, in the neighborhood of the present church, an- 
other, in which services will be spokenin English. It is not 
known when the work of building the new structure will 
commence, but in order to awaken all concerned to a 
proper realization of their spiritual welfare, as well as to 
enlist their aid in the branch church, mission services will be 
conducted throughout the present week. These services 
consist of invocations, singing, and short exhortations. 

—The Reformed (Dutch) churches will begin, on the 10th 
inst., in this Classis, a series of evangelistic services of the 
same nature as that in which the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian churches have been recently engaged. The success 
of the Episcopal Mission has been acknowledged on all 
sides, and the leading rectors who have watched the move- 
ment believe it to be only the beginning of a deeper tone of 
religious interest throughout the dioceses of the denomina- 
tion. The Presbyterians feel greatly encouraged by the 
success of their Sunday evening evangelistic services. In 
the Reformed Church, altheugh the plan has been formed 
with the characteristic deliberation for which the denom- 
ination is well known, it does not differ materially from 
that put in operation two months ago by the Presbyterians. 
The special services are to be held in churches that are 
divided into four groups, and in each they will continue 
for two weeks, the special meetings through the week to be 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. In the 
Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
the services will be held every evening. 

—The friends of Vassar College will be glad to know that 
under its present, though temporary, President it is doing 
exceptionally well, with the brightest prospect before it. 

—8t. Luke’s Church on Hudson Street, New York, caught 
fire January 2. The chancel, the organ, and two memorial 
windows were destroyed. Loss, $20,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 

—The Congregational church at Madison Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street is to be sold. This isthe church of which 
the Rev. J. P. Newman was pastor. The grounds and 
building cost $325,000, but the Trustees have been authorized 
to dispose of all for $200,000. 

—Special evangelistic services will be held in the following 
Presbyterian churches of New York during the month of Jan- 
uary : Every Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
evenings in the University Place Church, North Church, 
Thirteenth Street Church, Harlem, Thirty-fifth Street 
Church. Every effort will be made to welcome strangers. 

—St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Prospect Hill, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been renovated and enlarged at a cost 
of $12,000. 

—During the past summer Christ Church of Brooklyn 
was improved at an expense of $15,000. The church is still 
to be further enriched by a very beautiful stained-glass 
window, the subject of which is Jacob’s ladder. 

—St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Parkville, 
L. L., has been enlarged by the building of a guild room on 
the east side of the church. 

—S8t. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn 
is now endeavoring to raise the sum of $10,000 to begin the 
erection of a new church on lots recently purchased at Gates 
and Marcy Avenues. It is expected that the church will 
cost $50,000. The church deserves every success, as the 
communicants are by no means wealthy, and yet have main- 
tained a live working church for years in a locality not 
overburdened with wealth. They maintain an industrial 
school, with an efficient corps of teachers. 

—As the result of Mr. Moody’sefforts inthe Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms, Brooklyn, there has been a 
large accession of membership. Meetings have been con- 
tinued with success under the Rev. Mr. Bliss. 

—Revival services are in progress at the East Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, the Rev. G. Hyatt Smith, pastor. 

—Two of the Methodist churches and the Second Presby 
terian Church of Elmira, N. Y., will unite and hold revival 
services, beginning during the present week. 

--The Rev. R. Heber Newton lectured in the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., last Sunday evening, 
on the ** Moral and Religious Influence of Art.’’ 

—A $2,000 organ has just been placed in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Hightstown, N. J. 

—Simpson Church (Methodist Episcopal) of Long Branch, 
N. J., has paid all outstanding debts, and is making arrange- 
ments to enlarge the church building. 

—A new Congregational church is to be erected at Rocka- 
way Beach, N. Y. 

—It will be remembered that the diocese of Pennsylvania 





proposed electing an assistant bishop to lighten the care 
and responsibility of Bishop Stevens. The Bishop has 
written a letter stating that he considers an assistant un- 
necessary. 

THE WEST. 

—The annual meeting of the First Congregational Church 
of Chicago, Ill., was held last week. One hundred and 
sixty-one persons united with the church during the past 
year. Church collections for the year, over $18,000. 

—The annual meeting of the Fourth Presbyterian Caurch, 
which took place last week, shows the church in a healthy 
and prosperous condition. Resolutions were passed that 
pews in the church be rented for 1856 with the understand- 
ing that they are free to the public Sunday evenings. 

—The Bethany Congregational Church of Chicago, Il.., 
also held its annual meeting. The reports show a member- 
ship of 195. The Tabernacle Congregational Church re- 
ports show a balance in the treasury. Piymouth Congrega- 
tional Church Society at the annual meeting showed a year 
of progress. The treasurer reported a balance of over 
$1,000. The death of the pastor’s (Dr. Scudder) daughter, 
Mrs. Harriet Jones, was announced. 

—Eighteen persons united with the Leavitt Street Con- 
gregational Church of Chicago, Ill., last Sunday. 

—The Chicago Waifs’ Mission was opened in the old Board 
of Trade Hall, December 27. The object of the Mission is 
to aid and care for friendless little street urchins and news- 
boys, first instructing them in the value of the Sabbath- 
school and then providing thera with entertainment. About 
one hundred children were present ; nearly all boys. 

—Three persons were united with the Broadway Baptist 
Church of Lonisville, Ky., December 27. This church is 
about starting its sixth mission. Two persons were also 
united with Trinity Methodist Church the same day. 

—The Shelby Street Methodist Church of Louisville, Ky., 
is making arrangements for the building of a new church 
and parsonage. 

—At the Walnut Street Baptist Church of Louisville, Ky., 
six persons united on the morning of the 27th; two gentle- 
men were baptized in the evening. 

—The Third Baptist Church of St. Louis was recently 
dedicated. The church cost $65,000. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—0O. F. W. Hubbard has received a call to the church at Ells- 
worth, Me. 

—Frederic L. Stevens was ordained pastor of the church at 
Southington, Conn., December 30. 

—Charles F. Carter. pastor of the church at West Manchester, 
N. H , has accepted the call to the College Street Church of Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

—C.C. Bowen, of Kalamazoo, Mich, will be installed pastor 
of the First Church of Dubuque, Iowa. 

—John Faville, of Fond du Lac, has recei ved a call to the First 
Church of Appleton, Wis. 

~—R. P. Gardner, of Bangor Theological Seminary, has received 
a call to the church at Waldoboro’, Me. 

—R. F. Wheeler, pastor of the Nazarene Church (colored) of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

--W. A. Bartlett was installed pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer of Lake View, Chicago, IIl., January 5. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—John Fay, pastor of the church at Cameron, Mo., has 
resigned. 

—Leonard Woolsey Bacon has received a unanimous call to the 
Woodland Church of!Philadelphia, Pa. 

—James M. Ludlow, recently of Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted 
acall to the Munn Avenue Church of Orange, N. J. 

—Arthur Hoyt, of Oregon, 111, has accepted the chair of rhet- 
oric at Hamilton College, Utica, N. Y. 

—David G. Wylie, pastor of the Canal Street Church, has re- 
ceived a call to the Seyenty-seventh Street Church, organized 
last spring. 

BAPTIST, 

—W. G. Patterson, of East Wallingford, Vt., has accepted a 
call to Windsor, Fla, 

—C. F. Whitcomb,of Eastport, Me, has received a call to 
Massachusetts. 

-J.8. Hamblin, pastor of the church at Holden, Mass , has 
resigned. 

—W. H. Geistweit has received a call to the Lindon Church of 
Camden, N. J. 

—H. A. Delano, pastor of the First Church at Norwich, N. J., 
has resigned, and accepted a call to Norwalk, Conn. 

—Charles J. Parker, pastor of the church at Pittsgrove, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Giffard Nelson has entered upon his duties as pastor of 
Trinity Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Solomon Gale, pastor of the Third Church of Stonington, 
Conn., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL, 


—J. A. Aspinwall, rector of Christ Church of Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Francis Harrison, rector of St. Paul’s Church of Troy, N. Y., 
died December 29, aged forty-six years. 

—David McClure, assistant at St. John’s Church of Oakland, 
Cal., has accepted the call to St. Thomas's Church of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 


—John G. Sauer, pastor of the German Lutheran church of 
Seymour, Ind., died last week. 

—Calvin Stebbins, of Lebanon, N. H., has received a call to the 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian) of Worcester, Mass. 

—E. Mohidenecke, of New York, has accepted a call to St. 
John’s Church (Lutheran) of Jersey City, N. J. 

—J. Howard Smith, rector of the Church of the Atonement 
(Reformed Episcopal) of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—William H. Gleason, of Newark, N. J., has accepted a call to 
the Reformed church at Hudson, N. Y. 

—William D. Perry, of G:eenport, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the North Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., and will be in 
stalled January 13. 

—Robert Doig wil! be installed pastor of the church at Glen- 
ville, N. Y., January 11. 
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THE TONTINE DISCUSSION. 


THE TONTINE COMPANIES ASK TO HAVE IT 
STOPPED. PRESIDENT GREENE OF THE 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL IN A sriRITED | 
REPLY DECLINES TO 8TOP. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Esgq., President 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, New 
York. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Esq., President Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, New York. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Esq., President New 
York Life Ins. Co., New York. 

Gentlemen, —Mr. James G. BATT#RSON, 
President of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of this city, called at my house last 
evening, on the arrival of the train from New 
York, whither he said he had been called the 
day before by an argent dispatch signed by 
two of you; that he had had a conference 
with you, and that, at your joint request, he 
was the bearer of certain propositions. He 
said that you had learned that I was about 
to publish an article in the newspapers re- 
newing a discussion of Tontine insurance, in 
which your companies and yourseives were 
interested ; that you did not wish the article 
to appear, and that you each and all had 
authorized him to say to me that if I would 
stop its publication you would stop the at- 
tacks which have been so long in progress 
against the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and myself; that you regard- 
ed any further discussion and controversy as 
injurious to business, that you had had 
enough of it, and desired peace, and that if 
I would stop, you would stop; that he was 
authorized to say that the offer was made in 
entire good faith, and with full ability to 
perform it, and to guarantee to me that you 
would faithfully carry out your promise to 
stop these attacks. 

I was not wholly unprepared for such a 
message (though its receipt through Mr. 
Batterson surprised me), for yesterday morn- 
ing I learned from a friend that Mr. Hine 
had suddenly ordered work to cease upon the 
schedule of prices of our real estate in Indi- 
fnapolis and elsewhere, which he has had 
people making for him for some months, 
with a view of continuing the attacks upon 
us and our credit in his insurence paper, 
““The Monitor,’”’ which have been going on 
for so many years ; ard, at the same time, I 
received a telegram from a mutual acquaint- 
ance asking if I could be seen at my office 
this morning ; from which two things I at 
once divined that you had learned of the im- 
pending publication of my article “discussing 
Semi-Tontine, and that overtures would be 
made to get me to stop its publication. I 
wish to say to each of you gentlemen, direct- 
ly, what in substance I said to Mr. Batter- 
son; viz., that your proposition to stop 
attacking the Connecticut Mutualand myself, 
if I will stop discussing Tontine, is based 
on a radical misunderstanding of the dif- 
ference between what you have been and 
are doing, and what I have been doing and 
propose to do, and of my motive in what I 
have done and may do. 

You have been attacking the solvency and 
the credit of the Connecticut Matual itself, 
the value of certain of its assets, the integ 
rity and efficiency of its management in car 
ing for the interests of its policy-holders 
and the discharge of its trust, and my char- 
acter as a man and as an official, continually 
during the last eight or nine years. Articles 
almost without number have been prepared 
by and for you and printed in leaflet form, 
and in the insurance papers, which you have 
bought and distributed among your agents 
“by the ton,’’ who have, year in and year 
out, thrust this matter through the mails, 
and by personal delivery, into the hands of 
every policy-holder of this company, and of 
every person to whom our agents were offer- 
ing its policies for new insurance. 

I have done no such thing. I have not 
assailed the personal or offictal character of 
either one of you. I have not impugned 
the credit or solvency of either of your com- 
panies. 1 have attacked the value of no 
item of your assets. I have said no word 
which could be construed into the slightest 
attack upon youor your companies. I have 
undertaken to discuss a plan of business 
which you have invented, and which you are 
pushing before the public with all the power 
of your corporations as a desirable and 
legitimate form of life insurance. I believe 

that the Tontine feature is a complete per- 
version of that element of protection to the 
family which is the sole merit of life insur. 
ance and the only reason of its being; that 
were its true character clearly seen by those 
who have families to protect and desire their 
complete protection, thatjdid they see it to be, 
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as it is, a mere speculation upon the losses 
by men and their families through the laps- 
ing of their policies, it could not find favor 
for one moment. I believe that this system 
has pushed its way to large acceptance 
simply through the enormous “ estimates ”’ 
of profits upon which its solicitation has 
been entirely based, and upon the very 
energetic efforts of skillful men whom yon 
have been able to employ with a portion of 
those profits, as against companies which 
have no such wages fund. Ihave, therefore, 
endeavored to give a clear analysis and a 
just and true statement of the precise 
character and effect of Tontine life insur- 
ance ; and pure Tontine life insurance is, as 
I learn, practically, if not formally, abandon- 
ed; but in its place each of your companies 
is now offering a variety of Tontine known 
as Semi-Tontine, Limited Tontine, and Five 
Years Distribution policies, or Reserve 
Dividend policies, in which a part of the effect 
of forfeiture is supposed to be remedied, 
and the most glaring vice of the full Ton- 
tine thereby removed; although these new 
schemes are also pushed by the same 
methods of ‘‘estimates’’ of exaggerated 
profits. 

Having become possessed of these Semi- 
Tontine ‘‘estimates,’’ and having analyzed 
them and found, very closely at least, the 
amount of lapses and losses thereby which 
you must anticipate in order to make your 
‘‘ estimates ’’ good, and that at least seventy- 
five per cent. of the money and paid-up 
insurance lost through these lapses must be 
forfeited to the Semi-Tontine pool, I have 
undertaken to exhibit Semi-Tontine in its 
several varieties as offered by your com- 
panies, in such a manner as I trust may 
make its quality and effect clearly under- 
stood. Had I been seeking retaliation or 
revenge for the continual stream of attack 
which this company and myself have endured 
at your hands all these years, I need not 
tell you, gentlemen, how entirely different 
my course might have been. But I have 
confined myself wholly to a strict discussion 
of a system of business which I know to be 
wholly pernicieus. I have mentioned your 
companies only as it was necessary, because 
of their connection with the system as its 
originators and advocates. The facts which 
have been presented in that discussion you 
have not denied. The correctness of my 
analysis of your ‘‘estimates’’ and of their 
effect upon individuals and in. gross you 
have not denied. If Semi-Tontine be an un- 
mixed public good it will certainly stand all 
the discussion it can receive, and its friends 
ought to welcome rather than deprecate it. If 
in my article, which will appear in a day or 
two, I misstate its character, or materially 
err in my analysis of your ‘‘ estimates,’’ or 
of their necessary effect upon individuals or in 
the mass, it will give you the opportunity to 
confound me in both factand reasoning, and 
to show that what I assert to be a moral 
crime against families is a blessing to them ; 
for to those who are interested in the matter 
a frank statement by you of the way in 
which your ‘“‘ estimates’’ are made up, the 
lapses which you actually expect, the loss 
which must fall upon each individual and 
each family in order to furnish the Tontine 
profits to make good those ‘estimates,’ 
would nave a far greater interest than any 
statement I am able to make from an analy- 
sis of those ‘‘estimates.’? Therefore, as my 
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part in the matter is only that of open and 
fair discussion of a question of immense 
public importance, vital to the future in- 
tegrity and success of legitimate life insur- 
ance, I cannot accept your proposition. 

I cannot stop until I have done that which 
I believe my duty ; to wit, to thoroughly in- 
form those, the welfare of whose families is 
involved, as to an abstruse matter which I 
know they do not understand, and which I 
think I do; and I must leave with you the 
responsibility for continuing or stopping the 
attacks upon the Connecticut Mutual and 
myself as you may deem best for the interest 
of your companies and yourselves, the good 
of the public, and the benefit of legitimate 
life insurance. I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 

President Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co, 

HARTFORD, January 2, 1886. 








LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar. It softens the Cough, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the throat, 
and restores to the organs of respiration their 
natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c., and $1. 
Glenn’s Salphur Soap beals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermaaCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sc. 





D.D, in his introduction to * Helps by the Way,” 
ust issued by D. LOTHROP & CO, Boston. 
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“This book provides for every day a 
text from Holy Scripture and a few 
words from some English prose writer, and a 
short piece of poetry. It is a good arrangement, 
in which each part has !ts meaning.” Thus says 
Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D.,in his introduction 
to ‘* Helps by the Way.” 
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CORRES PON DENCE. 
“WHY THE CHINESE MUST GO.” 


To the Ed‘tors of the Christian Union : 

In The Christian Union of December 10 there is a 
communication purporting to have been sent from 
Tacoma, and signed ““H. E 8.” The portion alleged 
to be of fect and that which is speculative are so far 
from accurate that Iam not astonished that the writer 
abstained from giving it the seal of honesty and gen- 
uineness by appending his name thereto. 

Let me assure the thousands of readers of The Chris- 
tian Union that the condition of this city, the tone of the 
people, and the attitude of the Chinese are quite different 
from those ascribed by ‘‘ H. E. 8.” This is the more to 
be regretted becauce of thenature of the medium through 
which the false statements were communicated to the 
world. To ordinary secular papers but little importance 
is attached, but to papers like The Christian Union the 
utmost credence {s given ; and whatever is stated therein 
is justly regarded, by people in general, as true. 

Writing of the men who were engaged in the antl- 
Chinese agitation, ‘“‘H. E. 8.” says : 

“Many of these law violators are unnaturalized men— 
foreigners, who never intend to become citizens, yet at- 
tempting to dictate to the poor Chinamen. Very few 
American citizens are found among them. They are a 
rough class of men, and at the bottom of most of the mis- 
chief around the city, while the Chinamen are, generally 
speaking, peaceable, orderly, and law-abiding, and strictly 
mind their own business.”’ 

Audi alteram pariem. The twenty-seven citizens of 
Tacoma indicted at the November session of the United 
States District Court at Vancouver, W. T., were a fair 
and average representation of the men engaged in pro- 
moting the exodus from this city on November 3d last. 

All are citizens, and al] but two are married. They 
represent over $250,000 on the tax list. They are fathers 
of sixty-four children, to whom eleven grandchildren are 
born. Their average age is forty-one years. In na- 
tivity, they arc—United States born, sixteen ; Germans, 
five : Canadians, four; Irish. one ; Swedes, one. Of the 
Canadians, two ate of United States born parentage. 
Those of foreign birth have had an average residence of 
wenty years in the United States, and have been 
admitted to citizenship for an average of seventeen 
years ; average residence on the Pacific Coast, thirteen 
years. As to their occupations, three are merchants, 
three are journalists, two butchers, six carpenters and 
contractors, tbree blacksmiths, one draughtsman, two 
plumbers, one photographer, one mason, one attorney, 
one shoe manufacturer, one civil engineer, one molder, 
one farmer. Sixteen are veterans of the war for the 
Union; one was in the Confederate army ; and six were 
too young to enlist. One is the Mayor of Tacoma, two 
are City Councilmen, one is Probate Judge of Pierce 
County, one President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the city: there is not a ‘‘ rough,” nor 
even a ‘“‘ drinking man,” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, in the whole party. 

Surely these are not the class of men described by 
“Ht. E.S.” yet they are no better and no worse than the 
average citizens of Tacoma. 

Astothe v’olence and crime implied by ‘“‘ H. E. 8.,” let 
me inform The Cristian Union that there is not a com- 
munity im the United States, or on this continent, of 
equal numbers, among whom rum-drinking, loafing, 
and crime are so little rife. The Grand Jury of the 
county of Pierce and city of Tacoma, which was in 
session two weeks ago, returned but six indictments to 
cover all offenses coming within grand jury purview for 
the last cix months, and most of them were for petty 
offences. This is a city of 8000 inhabitants, with a 
surrounding county containing about 3,500 more; and 
three of the six cases alluded to, the most serious being 
a homicide, in which the petit jury failed to convict, 
came from the county. Where in this land can you 
par+liel the city of Tacoma for law and order? There 
are no absolutely poor in the city. Every man, woman, 
and ch‘li who needs or desires work issupplied. Tramps 
are upknown. 

For months not a drunken man is to be seen on our 
streets; there are three policemen employed to guard the 
8 000 inhabitants, and they havea sinecure. There are 
more churches, which are better attended, in Tacoma 
than in any city of its size west of the Missouri River. 

The Chinese left Tacoma without a blow being struck 
or an angry word being spoken. They knew where 
they were going. They were well fed, and suffered 
on!y in achange of domicile, wich to them is a matter 
of about as much consequence as it is tos horse. 

Residents of other cities and towns on the Pacific 
Coast coming here to reside or visit declare most em- 
pbatically their delight at being able to walk our 
pleasant streets without meeting the odious blue blouse 
and bamboo hat. After experienci»g the disadvantages 
of contact with the coolies elsewhere, they find an air of 
freedom here, and reminiscences of their old homes in 
the East are awakened. Gentlemen, it is simply enjoy- 
able, 

Add to this that we have taken the longest stride 








ever yet made toward the protection of white labor, and 
you will agree with me that we have done a good deed 
in clearing our beautiful city of the pestilence of 
Chinese presence. 
Expressing my personal and professional regard, I am, 
Gro. D. Lawson, 


Editor ‘‘ The Daily News.” 
Tacoma, December 18, 1885. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE LAW. 

Permit me, as a man who has suffered and experi. 
enced all the evils of intemperance, to suggest a legal 
method for its suppression. It must be admitted that 
alcohol is a necessity, and consequently must be manu- 
factured ; if manufactured, it must be bought and sold. 
If men have it in their possession they cannot be pre- 
vented from swallowing it; hence an endeavor to pro- 
hibit its manufacture, sale, and use ia simply ridiculous, 
What, then, can be done? The State is bound to pro- 
tect its citizens. Drinking is a crime against society 
because it endangers life and property, increases the 
taxes, and tends to impoverish the people. I believe it 
is held in law that one who assists a criminal in com 
mitting a crime is in a measure als» guilty. Itis nota 
crime to sell liquor except as it assists the drinker in 
becoming drunk, and it is not a crime to drink except 
as it tends to drunkenness. This {s not a misfortune to 
be condoned, because the process which ends in crime {s 
so positively selfish ; and for this reason it ought not to 
be settled by a tine. I would therefcre change the law 
for the punishment of drunkenness to thirty days in 
jail for each and every offense.) When a man is in jail, 
of course he cannot provide for his family, and those 
who are benefited by the transaction should be made 
to provide for them, and the Jaw should compe] them 
to do so. How? Every seller should be required to 
take out a license, for which he must deposit $100 cash 
as an indemnity fund, and give a suffictent bond to pay 
all assessments. Direct the proper officers to arrest 
every one found intoxicated, and bring him forthwith 
before a justice, who shall on the instant subpwna two 
witnesses to testify of the prisoner's condition, and if 
found to be intoxicated, send him to jail for thirty days. 
Draw from the indemnity fund, which must be sus- 
tained by assessments on those holding licenses, an 
amount equal to the man’s wages and the costs of the 
prosecution, and the case isended. If the man has no 
family or friends to receive the money, cover it into the 
poor fund, but in no case should it be returned to the 
indemnity fund. Under this penalty let every one buy, 
sell, or drink what he pleases, the transgressor suffering 
his own penalty. No injustice is done ; the parties are 
held responsible for their acts, and the penalty is the nat- 
ural result. Weshal] then be relieved from the useless 
endeavor to control what men may eat or drink, or what 
they may buy and sell. Can such a Jaw be placed upon 
the statute books? Who will oppose it? Not the 
farmer, nor the mechanic, nor the Jaboring man, for 
they are not benefited by the present condition of 
things, but are endangered and injured; not the pro- 
fessional man, if we except a few fourth-rate lawyers 
whose business might be affected; not the drinking 
man, for he is free to drink, and never intends to be 
drunk ; be does not drink for that purpose, and, be- 
sides, he is not interested in the profits or success of the 
seller. Nu doubt the manufacturer and dealer would 
oppose it, although it would be more honorable for 
them to be willing to protect others against the evil 
consequences of their own business. Would such a 
law be enforced? Most certainly. Men are arrested 
now for being drunk, and under this law they could 
not expect to escape. If such a law was enforced, what 
wouid be the result ? 

The babit of drinking is formed between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty five. The intoxicated youth is 
lenfently dealt with, and the consequence is he con- 
tinues to tipple, hoping to escape the penalty. Destroy 
the hope and you reform the man. The police reports 
will show in a measure the amount of damages to be 
paid by the liquor-seller. Of course he cannot be made 
to pay for all the damage he does, but probably enough 
to make his business unprofitable. Wil! the law operate 
with fairness to the licensees ? Collectively it would, no 
doubt, as each individual would endeavor to shove his 
victims off on his neighbor’s bailiwick, but the game 
would be between themselves, and probably neither 
would get much the advantage. Should the jaw make 
liquor-eelling so unprofitable that no one would take out 
a license, we should then have prohibition as near as the 
most sanguine temperance man can hope for, because 
the seller would not sell to those who get intoxicated, 
and it would be necessary for every seller to know his 
customer, and a disregard of the consequences would be 
suicidal. 

We believe that a sufficient answer can be given to 
every objection raived to this scheme. B. B. L. 


LET HIM SAVE. 
I have just finished reading Mr. J. Willett’s ‘‘ Letter 
from a Workingman” in your issue of October 29, 1885. 
Will you allow me to say a fow words on his subject ? 











I do not wish to appear as an apologist for capitalists 
or for the ruling classes, but wish to call your readers 
attention to a few facts, 

Is ft right that the workingman should divide equally 
with the capitalist, or, in fact, have any voice in the 
question as to how much he shall receive for doing work 
for another ? Let me illustrate: A B C form a partner- 
ship; each contributes $100,000; they build a large 
mill, fully equip it, then invite Jaborers to work for 
them at $2 or $3 or $4 per day. The laborers need not 
work for A, B, and C—they can continue to work for 
the same parties they have been working for; butif they 
do work for A, B, and C, should they not do so without 
grumbling ? If the mill burns down, A, B, and C suffer 
loss, not the Jaborers. If new machinery is invented, 
making the old machinery valueless (as is often the 
case), A, B, and C suffer lossagain. I might give anum- 
ber of cases where the loss, if any, would come entirely on 
A, B, and C, but I think these two will suffice. Mr. 
Willett may now say, How did A make $100,000? The 
answer is this : In one of the following ways: 

1. Earned it. 

2. Was left to him or given him. 

No man can object to the above means. 

3. Stole it. If he stole it and goes unpunished, some 
thing is clearly wrong with the laws of this country 
Now comes the question, Who makes the laws ? Answer - 
The people, or rater a majority of the people. Who 
constitute the majority of the people? Answer: The 
laboring men. Therefore it is the laboring man who, by 
not properly using tbe ballot, allows thieves of some de 
scription to flourish. 

I believe there isa remedy for the grievances of the 
workingman. He must save. Let him begin early in 
life and lay by something every week or month. If he 
does this he will have an honorable old age, and will not 
grumble because of the greater success of men that are 
more provident, if not more industrious. C. O. G. M. 








HOWARD CROSBY ON WEALTH AND 
SOCIALISM. 


[From the New York Sun.] 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

§1r,— You quoted latcly a passage from an article of mine 
on overwealth, and invited me to explain my views. They 
are simply these: 

1. Dangers to’ the peace and prosperity of the country 
must be guarded against by the Government and laws. 

2. Men and corporations, so large pecuniarily as to be 
able to buy up legislatures, are a danger to the peace and 
prosperity of the country. 

3. The acquisition and holding of such wealth should be 
carefully hedged about by wise legislation. 

There is my syllogism. Now let me add a few notes: 

1. A large part of the enormous wealth of individuals and 
corporations is made by lying, stealing, and oppression. 
The runuing up and down of stocks, what is known as 
“ bulling and bearing,’ is practical lying, and has nothing 
to do with real values. Stock-watering is nothing but 
stealing. Credit Mobilier schemes, by which directors rob 
stockholders to enrich themselves, are common methods of 
oppressing the poor who have been fooled into putting 
their little all into stock. 

2. The rich man is protected by law, and what with 
preferred creditors, and property held in his wife’s name, 
and a bundred other devices, he ‘fails and is as rich 
as ever. The poor man is thrown out of employment, 
and has nothing to fall back on. He can be turned out at 
a moment’s notice, and has no redress, 

3. We need legislation that will defend the poor; «. 7., 
making a month's notice necessary before discharging a 
band, paying him by the year as a salaried man, and 
giving him a proportional interest in the concern. 

4. We need kegislation that will make the man, as he 
grows richer, to bear more of the public burdens. The 
graduated income tax would be the most equitable. If 
that be impracticable, as mary hold, then let the nearest 
practicable plan be adopted, so that with us, asin ancient 
Athens, the :ich shal! bear the chief burdens of the State 

5. We need legislation to restrict the power of cor- 
porations, forbidding and preventing gifts direct or indi- 
rect, all watering, all use of franchises without full pay 
ment of value to the State, all interest of directors in 
side schemes of a parasitic nature, all secrecy of operation, 
all combination with other corp rations. and all exorbitant 
dividends at the cost of the public. 

6. With euch legislation there need be no limitation of 
property. Justice, equal to al), will give trade and acqui- 
sition # natural health, which is now denied by a parcial 
legislation in favor of the rich and of the great corpora- 
tions. With such legislation property will be naturally 
limited, and there will be no place for discontent or social- 
ism. 

7. If we saw a man a mile high stalking over this way 
from the West, and discovered that he had already tram- 
pled eight or ten towns into nothingness, we should fce! 
called upon to take measures to suppress bim before he 
could put his big foot on the ** Sun” vuilding and blot out 
its light forever. He would be a danger which we should 
be justified in preparing against. Our great corporations 
are very much like this giant. They crush thousands where 
they tread. They hire journals, courts, and legislatures, 
and have everything their own way. It is for the people of 
our land so to curb this power that it may be only useful 
and not harimfal. If this be socialism, I am a Socialist. 

Howanpb, CRrossy. 
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FINANCIAL. 


For the eleven months ending with the 
30th of November, the entire me: chandise 
exports of the country exceed the imports 
{n money value to the amount of $78 732,- 
000 ; this is about $8,000,000 in excess of 
the balance duriog the corresponding 
period of 1884. During the same eleven 
months our imports of gold over exports 
amount to about eight millions of dollars, 
while our exports of silver and silver 
bullion over imports amount to abou! 
$14,000 000. We must remember, how- 
ever, that silver as an article of export 
is simply merchandise, and may very 
properly be added to the favorable ba! 
ance of merchandise exports given above. 
It will also be seen that we have not only re- 
tainec our own full product of gold, which 
amounts to, say, $25 000 000 or more annu 
ally, but we have added several millions 
from the outside world to our domestic 
production. In view of the recent scare on 
account of some slight shipments of specie 
last week, this fact should be wholly reas 
suring, so far as the present is concerned. 
The same may also be said of the above 
statistics relating to the foreign merchan 
dise movement, for the cry of small ship 
ments of coiton an‘! wheat for the season 
thus far has seemed to arouse apprehension 
in the public mind lest we are in danger 
of experiencing an unfavorable season of 
heavy mercantile imports and light ex- 
ports. There is no reason to apprehend 
such a condition. We have alluded be 
fore to the fact that we are very likely 
to experience heavy shipments of cereals 
and cotton later in the season, intimat- 
ing that the amount might prove aston- 
ishingly large. The conditions exist why 
such anticipations are reasonable ; first, 
our foreign shipments of wheat have 
been very light during the season thus 
far, to make up for which deficiency 
England has been Crawing her supply 
from India to that extent that the latter's 
surplus stock is well nigh exhausted, so 
that her foreign shipinents from this time 
will be very light; second, ou the other 
hand, our surplus store of wheat is 
exceedingly heavy; the Chicago ele- 
vators contaia pow twice the amount that 
they had in store a yearago. This fact 
is due to the heavy speculation going 
on there, which has marked the 
quotation so high that no foreign move- 
ment is practicable. This bigh quotation 
is still drawing wheat to Chicago and other 
Western centers, in great quantities, from 
the whole Northwestern and Western re- 
gions; and the speculative movement 
must soon break down, unless an unc x- 
pected and unlikely demand springs up 
from the other side. Just so soon as the 
artificial barrier (this unreasonable up 
ward speculation) bas to give way, as we 
believe it soon must, the i.amense store of 
surplus wheat will eek its market, will 
reach the level of Liverpool quotations, 
and he sbipped in a volume to make up 
for the delay caused by the unjusttflable 
speculation. Whatistruein this respect of 
wheat is qualifiedly true of cotton, so that 
we believe that the foreign export move- 
ment of these products is delayed only, 
and is bound to overtake us, resulting in a 
very heavy movement later in the season. 
The foreign exchange flurry of a week 
ago has entirely subsided, and it is now 
clearly seen that it bas no foundation in 
fact, for a close compytation shows thai 
we exported only $69,000 more gold than 
we imported during the week. The Ser- 
retary of the Treasury has issued a call 
for $10,000,000 of Government bonds fo: 
redemption, the call toexpire in February. 
This fact demonstrates the strong condi 
tion of the Government Treasury, and 
will prevent any further prudential buy 
ing of sterling exchange as a hedge against 
a possible contingency. These remarks. 
however, bear only on the present season 
What a failure to legislate the repeal of 
the silver coinage act wili lead to, in the 
future, we cannot foresee, neither can the 
Government officials, but it will sooner or 
later lead to an aboormal condition of the 
currency, with all of ite evils. The pay- 
ments of interest the first of the yeur 
from corporations, cities, States, and 
the Government, together with the 
pension payments from the latter, wil) 
aggregate perhaps $100,000,000, and will 
throw vast amounts of Hloating capital into 
Wall Street, seeking investments. This 





factor is already felt in anticipation, and 
both the bond and stock markets are 
buoyant. The demand for good and fair 
investments is extraordinary, and some of 
the more active issues of bonds are up 
from three per cent. to five per cent. for 
the week. This is also true of stocks; 
the best class of shares are advancing 
rapidly under heavy investment buying. 
This stimulating demand is increased by 
the very promising returns of railway 
earnings, which, as we have heretofore 
mentioned, are showing large and exten- 
sively distributed gains all over the coun 
try. The money market was a little more 
active this week. in preparation for the 
psyments to be made on the first of the 
new year, but it will probably return to 
its normal condition, with rates about two 
per cent to three per cent. Indeed, with 
all the payments to be made on account 
of the {aterest and dividends, the rate was 
only about thre and one-half to four per 
cent. for a day or two, 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase... ........... $2,971.500 


Specie, decrease . ‘ 1.267,100 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,595,500 
Deposits, increase, 3,006 300 
Reserve, decrease 23,175 





This :eaves the surplus reserve at about 
$26,000 000. The only feature to be no- 
uiced is an expansion of deposits as above 
stuted, which shows the tendency of the 
banks to accumnlate money. 


A STRONG INDORSEMENT. 

Many of our subscribers, at this time of the 
year, havedoubtless occasion, in the transfer 
of stocks and bonds or collection of divi- 
dends, to deal with a local bank or broker or 
correspond with some New York honse. 
For the benefit of such, we would eay that 
the firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 28 Nassau 
Street, does a very large business of this kind 
all over the country. The reliability of the 
firm is unquestioned, and their close connec- 
tion with the market gives them an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the best prices. 
We have no doubt that people living at a 
distance fr>m New York would find it to 
their interest to form a direct connection 
with this house in the transaction of such 
business. 





The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, lowa, and 150 Nassau Street, 
New York, whose advertisement appears in 
our financial column, has just declared a 
dividend of 25 per cent. per annum. The 
stock is held at $150 per share bf $100 each. 


The distreasing dee Salt Rheum, fs readily 
eured by Hood's Sarsaparilia, the great blood 
purifier. Sold by al! druggists 

Scoitt’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Is Excellent in Lung Troubles. 

Dr. ENocH CALLOWAY, LaGrange, Ga, says: “I 
have used Scott's Emulsion with wonderful success 
in all Lung trvubles, aleo fird it has no equal in 
Summer Diarrhoea of children.” 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25 cents 
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The American Investment Com pany, incor- 
porated under the laws of Iowa, with a Capital 
Stee Kk of 81,000,000, Succeeding VemsBy Bros, 

Co.. Emmetsbarg, lowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitchell, Dakots, URMSBY, GRaves & Co. Huron, 
De kota, Bankers vand Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
anteed ante ig od Debenture and School _— 
Their Demand vestment Certificates drawing 

recent. are attractive for purties with funds Mie 
Kee — time. W years’ experience. Write for 
pamp 





Home Ones, Emmetebure. lows. 
w York Office 
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Guaranteed First Mortge 
Ttos per gout. som -apasal Das 
— ode nay Te conmeed Broan 

att Shecsred on Real Estate in 
ay is oF improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
shots, worth three to nlx times th the ae 

jocetions. 
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ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITOTION, 
New YorK, lec. 24 1885. 
SIXTY NINTH SEMLANNUAL. DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declare 1 in 
terest on a l sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending Dec. 31 tust., »t the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HAL# Ver Cent. per annum on 
85) and under, and THREE Per Cent. on the excess 
of $50, not + xceeding $3,000, payalle on and after 
the THiKD MUNDY in Januarv next, 

EDWAKD SCHELL, Fresident. 


A SOLID @ @pPER CEN | 


P 2 gages on productive 
teal Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN 


Perannum, first mort 
cES EAST AND West. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wasb. Te: 
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HJ. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE (0. 


Capital, $750,000. Oo Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY fe) GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating — - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN foid. For sale at our New York Office. 
C7’ SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS ry 
Address J. B. WATKING TL. M. CO.. Lawrence, Kansas, 
Ov HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 242 Proadiway. 
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EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Agcregate capital and surplus ot our associated corporations, ®325,000, 
Y WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES 


asert 
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In Kansas, Missour!, lowa, and Nebraska. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 






Send for further information. REFRRENCERS: f er information. 
First National Bank, N. Y.: B. FE. Tifft, 621 Chestnut St. Phila.: Hon. Redfie a Proctor Rutlan my Ve J. W White, 
Nashua, N. H.; Kenaall itrox. , Res pai F 1.: Col Lee C prpbeticin. Albans Rev. 8. W. Boardman, Stant 
N.J.: H. H Fitch ot Sti.. Boston, Mas a: Hlon. 8, . Marshall ich, Gen, R. B. Craufura, Norw: uk, cL 
weiith DE 17 PHIA, Pa., 112 8. 4¢ h St. 


NEU OnE ag, 127 Bes: OFFICES, 


AMES PYLE’ 


K RNSA CITY, Mo., Cor. @th and Walnut 7. 
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Will evenhh d FISEE to pal app! licants, ar ae u mers of 
last year without ordering it tains about heed 0 > 


7 _ 600 illustrations, prices, accurate ae cription oat valuabl 
directions for planting all v f VEGETAL 1 ' 
rg hy yoo z SEE DS, iva KS, ete. ms y oe aluabie 

A R LI D.M. FERRY & CO., & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 

CARDEN 
wm BEST THING KNOWN AULE’S S Seeps 
W ASHIN Ga: BLEACHING Cannot be be Surpassed. New New Seed Catalogue for 1886. 


Free to all. Best published. Over 225,000 copies al 

tok it. Send you 

IN HARD OR SUFT, HOTORCOLD WATER =| Ruiiecatonceon rote card for ecepe to 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA? 

INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 


=}! 
Wm. Heury Maule, 1712 Fubert street, Philadelphia, Pa 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t «nd lots of them can be 


Sold by all Grocers. BEW AKE of imitations B | G BERRIE rows if vot follow our 


> igne i z method, FREE Catalogue describes 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE ig the | all varities. Alo EAR HART Ulack cap Rasp, 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and } A valuable novelty. 3 full crops each season Fruits 
always bears the above symbol, and name of from Juve to Nov. HALE BROUS.,, ae. Glaston- 
TAMES PYLE. NEW YORK bury, Conn. 


| 75,000 FAMILIES 
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CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grant Organs in Tremont Te mple Boston ; 
Plymouth Churc oH Brook!yn; Music Ha'l. Cincinnati, 
Church of the Holy Qouununion, Philadelphia and of 


‘in CHURCH ORGANS.::;, 


partof the « ‘ry. We invite attentionto cour new 





















Illustrated Handbook by Mali. 


































styles of Par ox OrGANS, at from $600 to $1,000 and up- 
bs MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGAN- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications turnist ed 
ou application. a forsale at low prices 
@TAKE NO OTHER. Send for circulars 
FERRIS BROS., M’f’rs, 81 White St, N 
cA & R | AM B, 59 Carmine St... Varkety. i rmnent } he world over. Greatest 
ar h 5 ‘ R 
wean New York, tetlapitent Not tanec Be 
RESE RVOIR ODORLESS 
MENEFELY & OOMPANY DESK W ASIST A SDS CUMMODES 
Nos.48 & 50 and No. 706 
Chimes and Peals. For more ther | N. 6th St., PHILA, Broadway, N, York. 2 
half a centre noted for supertority | 2 @ for Catalogue, and kindly mention this paper, 
(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures and Peas for CHURCHES "ke 
Metion (hi Baltlrore, Md. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


{STS, an | others are tuvited to apply to us direct for 
Sato ae EVERY ONE RECOMMENDS: THE ™. 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of tt 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tizht Joint. 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLE 
ol) thers, 4AIR. 
a bt -~ sane A 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrese 
Belle of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch SILK 


all information connectet with our art. DESCRIP- 
BANNERS Ny ER > | O_umaieenn® fy For eale by first-clnss retail dealers, Ask for them, 
HALE & KILGURN’S Fats. BEDS . 
NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made, 
For Churches, Su hools, elc.; aleo | 4 
INVALID ROLLinc CHAIR. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Hi. I cSHANE L & CO., 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FUL 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Prez. 
‘ANOUZIN & TIFT. Cincinnan, w 





. wat ie r d Embroidery 8 ks sent free with eac 
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Library, Smoking, Rectining, 
and CHAN c CES. Combine 
° CHA ES, Price, $7 
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LUBURG wr" G C0. 145 N. 8th &t., PHILA 


mE GOOD NEWS 
_GREATAMERICAN ii) LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to getup 
aan 3 our ————, eas 

‘ and Co toe po secure a beauti- 

ComPaNv ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 

a. Set, wn ewe Decorate? 
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(Pat. Dec. 2 , 1881.) For making 
Rugs, Nidica’ Hoods ‘Mittens, ¢ 

Sent by mail, full directi t $l 
AGENTS WANTED. Man’fr 
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forcircular. E. ross & c +a Tole Mio. ‘Ohio. : 


N’ wanted for “Th: Hiati ory ot 

4 GE NTS* thrist'anity,” by Abbott. A 

grand ch “hoe ARi book at the popular price of 

$1.75. Libera) terms. The religious papers mention it 

as one of the few great religious works of the world. 

Greater success never known hv agents. Terms free, 
STINSON & Co., Pubifahers, Portland Vain 

ANTED An active “an or Woman in 

every county to_sell our 

oods. Salary $75 per Month and Exp: penses. 
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With this issue The Christian Union 
enters upon the second year of its 
enlarged form. In answer to innu- 
merable letters from subscribers, ex- 
pressing their warm interest in the 
paper and their appreciation of its qual- 
ities, the Publisher desires to say that 
the prosperity of The Christian Union 
during the past year has bcen much 
greater than was anticipated, and has 
more than justified the largely in- 
creased expenditure involved in the 
addition of eight pages toits former size. 
Its subscription list has been steadily 
increasing during the whole year, and 
the gain during the past few months has 
been greater than at any time in its re- 
cent history ; a fact which is sufficient 
evidence that the public at large is of one 
mind with the publisher in declaring 
that it has become the best weekly family 
newspaper in the world. This feeling is 
continually expressed by correspond- 
ents, and if the publisher were to endeav- 
or to repreduce their sentiments here he 
would be obliged to issue an extra edition. 
He contents himself, therefore, with 
selecting a few letters which may serve 
as specimens of which he is in daily 
receipt of from all parts of this coun- 
try, and from abroad. During the 
present year The Christian Union will 
be strengthened in every department, 
and new features introduced which will 
add greatly to the value and interest of 
the paper ; the determination oj the pub- 
lisher being to make each year’s record 
better than its predecessor’s, and to 
maintain the present acknowledged su- 
periority of the paper over any other 
religious newspaper in this country. 

East WESTMORELAND, N. H. 
Editors Christian Union : 

Dean Srrs,—Inclosed please find payment 
for The Christian Union in advance for 1886 

I like it exceedingly. I think it the ablest, 
fairest, purest, broadest, and most elevating 
paper published in the United States. It is 
verily encyclopedic. The sermons are truly 
superb. The Christian Union is neither old- 
fogyish nor fanatical. ‘‘ A Happy New Year”’ 
to the editors and patrons is the wish of 

Your interested subscriber, 

P.8.—Forty-nine years in the ministry have 
given me some opportunity to judge of the 
merits of what I speak. . 








Rocugstsr, N. Y. 
The Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—We find it very hard to spare 
the money for the Union, but, it having been 
one of the most helpful members of our 
family for nearly fourteen years, we cannot 
let it go. It has never been so good as the 
past year. Truly yours, . 








Corpus Caristi, Texas. 
The Christian Union, New York: 

Dear Srx,—I have requested the News 
Company to renew my subscription, and ex- 
pect to keep it up as long as I need any such 
paper. 

I have heretofore subscribed to several 
religious weeklies, but none of them suit me 
as well as yours. What particularly pleases 
me is its practical, progressive character, 
and its truly catholic spirit, and, not least, 
the consistency observed between its read- 
ing and its advertising pages. 

Very truly yours, ——., 


Hotyroxe, Mass. 

The Christian Union : 

My dear mother has been for many years 
a subscriber, but has no more use for such 
things. She highly appreciated the paper, 
reading every word in each number, and 
saying several times the last year she lived, 
« Tt seems to me The Christian Union grows 
better every year ;’’ myself, her daughter, for 
eighteen years an invalid, have found in its 
pages more comfort, cheer, and help than 
any words can express. We have often 
thought that the Sunday Afternoon seemed 
for us who could not attend church. Our 
copy has done good service in three families, 
and then been mailed to friends away. 

Inclosed please find postal note for $3, to 
renew the subscription, and please change 
th address to ——. —, 





ATHENS, Greene County, N. Y. 
Editor of The Christian Union : 

Deak Srr,—Please find inclosed postal note 
in renewal of my subscription. As the preach- 
er’s auditory nerve is not deaf to the sweet 
scnsation of hearing words of well-merited 
praise, sol trust the editorial ear will not 
treat as an unwelcome sound the whisper of 
an ever-growing appreciation. Suffice it to 
say that of all the first-class publications I 
receive, both in my sanctum and family, 
yours alone has become an indispensable 
part of the home life—the weekly wonder and 
an endless fascination anda joy. Wishing 
you a still more enlarged success in spread- 
ing your circulation and widening your influ- 
ence, remain, Yours fraternally, 





Evreka, Kansas. 
Inclosed please find exchange for $3 for 
The Christian Union next year. We are more 
than satisfied with The Christian Union. 
It is the only paper that is at all honorable 
with its readers in regard to its advertise- 
ments. Advertisements are, | suppose, a nec- 
es:ary evil, but the idea of obtruding busti- 
ness when, perhaps, you are “nigh unto 
death ’* from too much business, upon every 
page of every paper that one attempts to 
forget the weary cares of life in, is wrong. I 
would commend your example to others. 
Yours truly, 


Wapesporo’, Anson Co., N. C. 

The inclosed check for $3 is to pay for The 
Christian Union one year. The paper dis- 
cusses news ‘with discrimination and good 
judgment. It is perhaps a trifle too pro- 
nounced in politics for an independent 
journal. A column of more strictly secular 
news in each issue would suit me better, be- 
cause I think in condensing this kind of 
news your paper is easily at the head of all 
of its class. 

The mechanical make-up of the paper is 
well-nigh perfect. The size, shape, and exe- 
cution are ideal, are perfection. 

Cordially, 





Pror, Il. 
The Christian Union Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed find draft for $3 to 
renew my subscription for one year. 

Your paper certainly contains more profita- 
ble reading for the money than any periodical 
of the kind which I have ever seen, and I 
trust will give me as much satisfaction this 
year as it did the last. 

Respectfully, 
Stuspury, Conn. 
To Publisher of The Christian Union : 

Inclosed please find a renewal of my sub- 
scription for the term of one year. 

You need no words of praise from me, but 
I am moved to say that in the application of 
Christianity to the practical questions of the 
times The Christjan Union stands unrivaled. 
In that breadth of grasp which brings the 
“saving common sense ”’ it is supreme. 

Yours truly, 


Port Gamsuz, Washington Ter. 

Christian Union Publishing Co., New York : 
Inclosed find renewal of subscription for 
The Christian Union for 1886. It is the best 
religious newspaper published in the United 
States, and I cannot do without it. 











Hono.ivtr, Sandwich Islands. 
Publisher Christian Union : 

I discover this morning, too late to obtain 
post-office order, that my subscription to The 
Christian Union has about expired. Please 
continue it, and I will remit by our mail 
leaving first of the month. We could not 
keep house without The Christian Union. 

Yours with regard, 





LrxcoLy, Maine. 
The Christian Union : 

I remit you a postal note, $3, for another 
year’s subscription to the Union. I never 
felt suited with any religious paper before. 
Their tone seemed too denominational. I 
read the New York ‘ Tribune” fourteen 
years, but its spirit seemed too partisan. 

The catholicity in religion and independ- 
ence in politics of the Union I can indorse 
with warm sympathy. May you long, long be 
spared to speak just such noble words to the 
countless thousands. 

Most truly yours, 





Denver, Col., 
The Christian Union: 

Please send me your paper for another 
year. It is the brightest, fairest, and most 
valuable paper of all the religieus weeklies. 

Cordially yours, 


Spencer CREEK, Mich. 
I have taken The Christian Union anumber 
of years, and enjoy it more andmore. I may 
say I am married to The Christian Union ; it 
bas brought so much pleasure and profit to 
my home that I cannot think of writing out 








a bill of divorcement and putting her away. 
I like it for its advanced thought, its large 
outlook on life, its fearless statements of 
what it considers to be the truth, without 
waiting until they become popular, and other 
features too numerous to mention. Hoping 
and looking for still greater success, I am 
Yours truly, 





GovaNstown, Md. 
Publisher of The Christian Union : 

DEAR S1r,—This is the twelfth year ] have 
had it, and it isa wonderful help tome. In 
my opinion it is the best religious weekly 
published. There is no doubt of the depth 
and genuineness of the religion which is be- 





hind it. Yours sincerely, 
a eda Corry, Pa. 
Editor Christian Union : 
I am pastor of the , and 








take all our church papers. I had thought 
I would drop the Union this year; but I 
have taken it so long (before I entered the 
ministry), and find it so companionable, that 
I cannot part with it. 1 will deny myself 
something else. I must say it is certainly 
the best paper, all things considered, I ever 
read. I do not agree with its views always; 
but even when I differ, I am impressed with 
its deep sincerity. Inclosed please find my 
check, which will pay to January 7, 1887. 
Fraternally, —-. 


~ CatskILu, N. Y. 

In making this remittance I am prompted, 
by a remembrance of much pleasure, and not 
a little profit, derived from The Christian 
Union during the past year, to say that in 
our judgment—for the wife looks over my 
shoulder—it is by far the best weekly paper 
that we know, and we read three or four 
weeklies regularly, and glance through tenta- 
tive copies, besides, which are sent to us by 
enterprising publishers. 

We find The Christian Union safely pro- 
gressive, aiming at the substantial and en- 
during truth, stimulating to thought and to 
charity, and very instructive in its analyses 
of the news and its comments on passing 
events. 

We never fail to read the columns devoted 
to the Sunday-school lessons, and we have 
found them helpful and often inspiring. 

It is just what a religious weekly should 
be. Cordially yours, . 


Ricumonp, Macomb County, Mich. 
To The Christian Union : 

It seems difficult to find the money this 
time, but I cannot ao without the pure and 
broad thoughts ofthe paper. I would rather 
go without my supper once or twice a week. 
May the Lord prosper you more and more. 

Yours faithfully, 








TiFFin, Ohio. 
The Christian Union, New York: 

Six months ago I began to take The Chris- 
tian Union, specially for ‘‘ Aids to Faith”’ 
articles. We found so much in it that now 
it is almost a household necessity. I do not 
always agree with it, but it has been of im- 


mense valuetome. Yours truly, 





ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 
The Christian Union, New York: 

Dear Srr,—In renewing my subscription 
for The Christian Union I wish to express 
my hearty commendation for the candor and 
fairness with which you deal with all ques- 
tions. Ido not always agree with you, but 
I always feel you are giving your honest 
opinion, and the honest opinion of every man 
is to be respected. I consider The Christian 
Union the best Christian paper, the best fam- 
ily paper, I know of, and do not feel I could 
get on without it. 

Truly yours, 





Wrnpsor Hotei, Akron, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Please continue The Christian Union an- 
other year from date on slip. 

I can’t do without it ; I consider it the best 
edited weekly in America. 

Very respectfully, 
East CHARLEMONT, Mass. 
Christian Union Company : 

GENTLEMEN,—I gladly remit check for $3 
in payment for your paper for another year. 
The conscientious, fair-minded, and even 
generous manner in which the vital questions 
of our day are treated, make your publica- 
tion not only entertaining, but also bighly in- 
structive to Yours very truly, 


Ma.ap Crry, Idaho. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 

Please send me The Christian Union for 
another year. The longer we read the paper 
the more dowe prize it. It is a most wel- 
come visitor at Mountain Home Parsonage, 
in far-away Idaho. I have been a home 
missionary under the Presbyterian Board 
now for some nine years. Three years of 





the nine were passed in Nuckolls County, 
Nebraska, where I had charge of five Presby- 
byterian churches. At Prairie Home Par- 
sonage, Nelson, Nebraska, your paper was a 
constant weekly visitor, cheering us in our 
work there. During our four years among 
the Mormons, in Idaho, The Christian Union 
bas seemed doubly dear to our hearts, 
Away from friends and congenial society, 
the paper seems to bring us both. We enjoy 
its editorials, its Chicago and Boston letters, 
its talks on the Sunday-school lessons, its 
stories ; in short, we enjoy it all, even to 
some of its advertisements. I only wish the 
Mormons could be induced to subscribe for 
it. It would doa grand missionary work in 
such families and communities. May God 
bless yon in your great and good work! 
May Christian union be more speedily 
brought about by your earnest efforts! In 
the West there is a growing need for more 
unity in Christian work. Every two or three 
members of any denomination ought not to 


dream of having their own particular church 
and its minister. God speed the day when 
there wiil be less unseemly rivalry between 
the various evangelical denominations either 
at home or abroad ! 


Yours respectfully, 





The following letter expresses most 
fully and intelligently the sentiments 
and opinions entertained by thousands 
of our subscribers whose letters want 
of space compels us toomit: 

ROcKFORD, Ill. 

I do not know that this page will fall 
under the eye of the one who is shaping 
the character of The Christian Union, for 
I have some notion of the vast amount of 
mail matter which must be pouring daily 
into such an editorial office. 

But for some time I have wanted to say 
that the Union is incomparably the best 
of the fourteen papers of its class which I 
look through every week. I should not 
have said ‘‘ of its class,” for the Union is 
unique. There is nothing like it. Itisa 
new departure in journalism. Its method 
{s absolutely original. 

It has found a way of bringing Chris- 
tianity to bear on the whole field of life, 
on the individual soul, the household, 
society, industrialism, education, the 
Church, the State, with a freshness, di 
rectness, and practicality not elsewhere 
even attempted. 

It refuses to be brow-beaten elther out 
of the courage of its convictions or out of 
the kindliness of its tolerance. It will 
speak out, and it will give room to op- 
posed speaking. 

I like it throughout. I like the variety 
of its topics, departments, and discussions 
—a variety made possible only by the 
surprisingly large amount of reading 
matter furnished in each issue. 

I like still more the fairness, sympathy, 
and intimateness with which it treats vital 
personal questions of mental unrest and 
spiritual aspiration. 

But somehow I find that I like most of 
all the home feeling which it makes for 
itself in the family, from the little ones 
all the way up. It is the one paper which 
mother must read from to little Abbie and 
Mary, which Clare and Alice must have 
for their Sunday afternoon, and my wife 
in the quiet of the evening, and which I 
must bring over to my study Monday 
morning to index and file away for per- 
manent use. 

The other day, when one of my stiff 
Prohibitionist friends told me that he was 
going to stop the Union in order to re- 
buke it for the discussions which it has 
given and permitted in its columns on the 
various aspects of the problem of alco- 
holism, I took it to be my duty to see that 
at least two subscribers were secured to 
take his place ; and I did it. 

I have no doubt that the editors are re- 
ceiving such expressions as these all the 
time; and I can imagine the slightly 
pleased, wholly wearied air with which 
the first few lines of this page will be 
glanced at before it is thrown away. Se 
liberavi meam animam. . 

I reopen this sheet to say that my good 
Prohibitionist friend has just told me that 
he is going to send for the Union again. 
“Must have it,” he says; “ but I shall 
write them a very emphatic letter.” 
“That is right,” said 1; ‘‘speak your 








mind with all your might.” 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR @WN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T was with the purpose of hearing 

from the Socialists themselves that the 
Congregational ministers gave an hour, 
last Monday morning, to Mr. Augustus 
Sples, editor of the ‘‘ Arbeiter,” who set 
forth the principles which he and that 
branch of the Socialists to which he be- 
longs hold. Mr. Spies is an intelligent 
man, and is respected by his fellow-citi- 
zens. He is evidently sincere in his con- 
victions, and, though he confesses himself 
an atheist, and denfes anything like an 
eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, or that the family is a sacred inst- 
tution, or that the obligations of marriage 
are perpetually binding, no charges of 
immorality have yet blackened his record. 
Frequently interrupted with questions, he 
was thoroughly good-natured, and evi- 
dently did his best to make those who 
heard him acquainted with his principles. 
His principles, briefly stated, are as fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Socialism has nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity. It is an economic question, a 
science based wnholly on facts, on social 
phenomena. The economic conditions of 
a people are the basis of their social insti- 
tutions, They determine their philosophy 
or religion. Social development comes 
from a continual struggle between classes. 
Hence the progress of ideas. In these 
struggles one class overcomes the other 
and reduces it .o slavery. Modern in- 
dustry has created two classes in society, 
one of which owns the means of labor, 
while the other owns nothing and is 
therefore compelled to ask for the privi- 
lege of work in order to live. Through 
the division of labor and the introduction 
of machinery, the number of laborers 
needed is constantly diminishing. Even 
now the Socialists say that, not counting 
profligate women ‘or criminals, there are 
not less than a million and a half men in 
the United States alone who can find no 
employment. This great company of 
men has nothing to lose in this world, but 
everything to gain. Will these men, law- 
abiding as by nature and education most 
of them are, consent to starve, when 
abundance of food is within their reach ? 
Our present distress is due to overproduc- 
tion. Hence the call for co-operation, for 
combination of capital and labor, or rather 
the demand that labor control capital, 
and determine the amount of the product, 
and that capitalists be set aside as of no 
value to society, pensioned off if need be, 
while the business they have built up is 
carried on by those whom the laborers 
may select. 

Socialism differs very greatly in its 
theorfes, but is making rapid progress in 
England and the Scandinavian countries, 
as wellasin Germany. Socialism in Eng- 
land is Christian, in Germany atheistic. 
Most Socialists, Mr. Spies thinks, have 
no faith in any supernatural power. They 
do not belleve that the teaching of morality 
by the ministry, or by anybody else, has 
done any good, has dirainished crime, or 
in any way bettered the condition of 
soclety. Possibly in the social millennium 
there may be a religion of humanity, or 
something of the kind ; but as the morals 
of a people are determined by itseconomic 
conditions, it is plain that religious belief 
is of small consequenee. No minister, 
depending on his congregation for support, 
can afford to be independent in his views, 
or venture to express his honest thought. 

In answer to the question how to deal 
with the immoral classes, ¢. 7., those who 
drink, the answer was,in substance, im 
prove their economic condition. Drink- 
ing is caused by insufficient food, or over- 
work, which calls tor a stimulus. When 
everybody has enough the temptation to 
drink will pass away. Mr. Spies denled 
that he and his associates desire or are 
planning for riot and revolution. He 
says they see the storm coming. They 
want to prepare for it, and to have the 
changes which are to be effected accom- 
panied by as little bloodshed as possible, 
though he does not see how bloodshed is 





to be avoided, He advocates co-operation | 
on the most extensive scale, and in every | 
department of industry ; says it has been | 
introduced In the business management of | 
the paper with which he is connected, 
and that the condition of society will not 
be satisfactory till the world is turned into 
a great co-operative workshop in which 
production shall just equal demand. There 
will then be no call for government, or 
for money ; exchanges will be made in 
kind, and every person, having it in his 
power to take and use what he likes, will 
lead an ideal life, free from every tempta 
tion to wrong his neighbor or to steal. 

Mr. Spies admits that the realization 
of his social scheme, like most of the 
schemes of the Socialists, is a speculation, 
or a dream, and that it is exceedingly 
doubtful if what they desire {s secured. 
He fears premature attempts to secure the 
rights of labor; says that all such at 
tempts will make the condition of the 
laborer worse than it now is, and compel 
the socialistic leaders to do thelr work all 
over. 

The report of this address, which was 
made in broken English, and was some- 
what disconnected, indicates the unsettled 
theories of the Socialists themselves. Few 
even of the leaders have clearly defined 
views as to what they want. They are 
not ready to have capital turn itself over 
to the laborer. They say that if rich 
Socialists were to give up their property, 
the present state of things would continue, 
and neither they nor the poor would be 
benefited at all. Hence they agitate, or 
as they say, educate, and wait. 

If ministers do not understand Social- 
ism, as Mr. Spies asserts, it is equally 
evident that Soclalists do not understand 
ministers. The church must therefore 
make itself understood. It must give 
the laboring classes clear views as to prin- 
ciples of the Gospel ; make it plain to 
them that the only social millennium for 
which we can hope is a Christian millen- 
nium; that the principles of Christ are 
the only principles upon which society 
can be reorganized, and labor and capital 
be brought into relations of sympathy and 
confidence. 


Rheumatism 


According to the best authorities, originates ina 
morbid condition of the blood. Lactic acid, caused 
by the decomposition of the gelatinous and albumi- 
nous tissues, circulates with the blood and attacks 
the fibrous tissues, particularly in the jointe, and 
thus causes the local manifestations of the disease, 
The back and shoulders are the parts usually affected 
by rheumatism, and the joints at the knees, ankles, 
hips, and wrists are also sometimes attacked. Thou- 
sands of people have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
positive and permanent cure fur rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action on 
the blood, corrects the cause of the disease, and it 
also gives strength to every function of the body. If 
you suffer from rheumatism try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Could Hardly Walk 


“IT was troubled very much with rheumatism in 
my hips, ankles, and wrists; in fact, I could hardly 
walk, and was confined to my bed a good deal of my 
time. I was also very bilious, and suffered severely. 
I was recommended to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which I did. I have taken four bottles and am well. 
Igladly recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” W. F. 
Woop, Bloomington, DL. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
Splendid Opportunity. 


Certificates of Instruction in the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON, 
Givenas PREMIUMS for securing new Sub- 
scribers to the MUSICAL HERALD. 
For particulars send stamp to 
MUSICAL HERALD CO., 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London “83. Pronounced strongest 








with five 2c stamps for 





lt Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms attend-| Catarrh prevails in this country to ap 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous | alarming extent. It is a troubk some and 
character of these ailments is not so well | disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
understood. When a cold settles upon} lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
the. lungs, if the blood is tainted with | chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh | terminates in Consumption. Ernest H. 


or Consumption is sure to follow. <Ayer’s | Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A year 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that|ago I was afflicted with Catarrh. ‘One 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure | bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson,|me.” Miss Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, Mass., 


Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “For | writes: “For any one who is troubled 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful | with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 
? te | 
cold, with cough and frequent | as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
} .- ~ “f ~~ 


Spitting of Blood. | It Cured Me 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- | of this troublesome complaint, when otier 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Out.,| remedies afforded no relief.’ Dr. F. 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, | Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “In 
With an affection of the throat and lungs, pulmonary cases, of anacute character, or, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used} of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
different preparations, and was treated by | Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. E. Pape 
several physicians, without effect. I final- | Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice 
fore finishing one bottle was completely and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs 
Ky., writes: ‘I have been troubled with | and the inflammations that follow them 
sronchitis, siuce early youth, and am now | upon the throat and lungs. We have no 
37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s | other remedy which I consider so sure in 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. H. Quirk, Ful- | its effects.’ C. H. Pierce, Moline, Il 
ton, Kans., writes: ‘“‘Ayer'’s Cherry Pec- writes: ‘Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It | my sense of taste and smell. Ayer’s Cher. 
is 0 favorite medicine in my family.” | ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Jias effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, Conn 





writes: ‘Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe pains 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. She was very much 
reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim of Consumption. 


While in this condition, she was strongly recommended by Rey. Dr. Blanchard, of 
Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Siuce her recoyery the 
Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, and all similar troubles, 
which it has never failed to cure.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. @ Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 









WORTH $8.80 | lL 
FOR ome . 


As ali the ladies are interested in Ken- 
ington and fancy work, we have prepared 
Zs complete outfit for every branch of 

Ma ekKensington Embroidery, Painting and 

nt ng all the articles 

utupi bh im- 
r, Nickel trimmed Shop- 

z, (see illustration) with nickel 

handle, sealand clasp. This Bag contains 

n outfit for Kensington Stamping, Em- 
brcidery and Painting, as follows; 

100 Pertorated Stampin, 
Patterns, retail pause "36.50 
i Box White Powder, re- 

tail patse 7 = « 26 .05 

Box Biue Powder, retail 
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2 Patent reversible Pon- 
%, 1 @eta,retailprice - - ,10 


1 Manual of Kensington 
and Fancy Workretailprice .26 


We. Red Satin Banner 9 x 1% inches, stamped, - 2S 
a’) 25 Assorted Fancy Work Needles, - - 94 25 
g 1 Kensington Pen for Painting, - oe 05 
441 Camel's Hair Brush for Lustre Painting, - as 15 

4 Assorted Colors of Genuine Tube Painta 46 4 


y : - 40 
j§1 Pkg. Assorted Embroidery Silk, Chenille and Arasene, .25 
All the above, neatly packed in an Alligator Shopping Bagand sent 
P " post paid, for only 81.00. Among the 100 Perforated Stamping 
‘atterns are Golden Rod, Sinches; Bun hes of Fuschias, 4 in.; Pansies, 3 1-2 in.; Butter Cups, 3 1-2in. ; Clusters of 
Forget-me-note, 3 1-2 in., Love-lies-bleeding, 4 1-2 j achelor’s Button, 2 1.2 in.; Barberry, 2 1-2 in.; Straw- 
++ Wild Roees, 4 in.; Daisies, 3 in. » 4in.; Pond Lily, din. Tulip, 4 in.; Sprigs of Jessamine, 
23 L ly of the V alley, 4 in.; , 3 in.; Cat-tails, 5in.; Daisy and Forget-me-not Border, 6 
in. 4Scollops for Skirts, 5 in.; Spider s Web in.; 4 Sprigs ef Ferns, 3 1-2 in.; 10 assorted Crystal Etch- 
ings, (new); also Peacocks Feathers, Girls, Boys, Bees, Butterflies, Grasshoppers, Spiders, Flies, Dogs, Owls, Bicycles, 
Roller Skates, Storks, Crary Stitch Patterns, Lace Stitch Patterns, Borders and many others ranging in size from 1 1-2 
Hn. to 6in., also a Complete Alphabet, entirely new, These patterns are all new, designed expreasly for this 
outfit, on heavy parchment bond paper, and are handled by no otherhouse. THE FANCY WORK MAN- 
ew book by the well-known authoress Madame erth, and contains full directions and instructions for Kensington 
ton, Lustre, Metallic Flittey and Irrideseent Painting, Colors of all the different Flowers, Ribbon Em- 



































cription of Fancy Needle and Crochet Work. It contains over 200 Original Dlustrations 
ook ever published, qikid SATIN BANNER sent with outfit is 9x19in., stamped ready for embroidery or 
patoting with e beautiful design of Goldea Rod and Thistle, which, finished in colors on the red satin background makes a lovely 


and striking effect, These with the other articles named abo ve, in the Ailigator Shopping Bag, make t) 0. 

hensingts ner Fancy Work ever offered, With this outfit any lady can beautify th Apr section nlite’ or childsen's 
lothing, or make a snug little guy for herself by doing stamping for her neigh 
gton Btamping, Eu woidery cud Painting with an outfit not as good as So confident are we that this outfit willgiv 
tPEOT BATISFACTION that we will cheerfully refund money to any lady whe is dissatisfied on receiving it. This outfit 
ella arily by single piece at retail for $4.80, e willsend it post paid for anty $1.00, and pack it in sale shopping bag 


tha vou ean use with or without the outfit, For ou “A Ps 
that you ean’ nuk orCommercial Agency.  Oonn.” Manufacturing Oo., Hartford, Oonn. 


responsibility we refer to any Bank or Commercial Agency. 
CURE "™.DEAF BABY’S BIRTHDAY, ‘ 
THE [ A Beautifal Imported Birthday Card sent 


to any baby whose mother will sen 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums penelen vee or more other babies, and thete 
% cuit fh cresses. x 
een oA gg wy hag Bina bye Srp Card to th mother ana 
7 work o Natura rum. ways much Valuable information. 
in pesition, but invisible to others and comfortab!e Richardson & Coa., Burlington Ver 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
‘ustrated book with testimonials. free, Address, F. 
GISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 2) Lcation this paper 









e at no expense, ombrokler ladies’ or children’s 
Many ladies sre supporting themselves by doin 
























RE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes gi od. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 








EAFNESS jta CAUSES and CURE, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted oueciaiines of the 
dav with no benefit. Cured himself in three 











lue known, Send card of dealer who does not k 
fe, SAMPLE CAN rE 





Rusia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mas, 
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aa - ta 
ELECTRICAL, &¢ FREES e 


ANINA CO., Philadelphia, Po@ 


ddress T. 8, PAGE, 1% East %th St 


months, and since then hundreds of others by same 4 eon ED 9p 
ome. A lain, simple, and successful home 4 
New York City, e 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 83, No. 1. 














Some grocers are 
s » short-sighted as to 
decline to keep the 
“Ivory Soap,” claim- 
ing it does not pay 
as much profit as in- 
ferior qualities do, s 
if your regular grocer 
cefuses to get it for 
you, there are un- 
doubtedly others who 
recognize the fact that 
ihe increased volume 
of business done by 
reason of keeping 
ihe best articles more 
than compensates for 
the smaller profit, and 
will take pleasure in 
getting it for you. 








Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa) 
will be sent to any one whocan not getit of their 
erocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
“nt to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper, 
SILVERWARE of 
p every description, in 
the most stylish 
eases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations. 
WE D DING —_ er “a = 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &e. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENTS Watches equally low. 
‘ 
Send for Price-List. 
J.H. JOHNSTON, 
{5 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N.Y. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By « thorough knowledge of the netural faws 
whieh govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
ttun, and by a careful app'ication of the fine proper. 
ties of weli-sele-ted Coova, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicat ly flavored bev- 
erage which m*y save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
it is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually bui't up untti 

trong enough to resist every tenteney to direase 
Handeeds sucti+ maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many * fatal shaft by keeping our 
seives well fortified with pu-e blood and a properly 
nuurished frame.”—{Uivil Service Gazette. 
Made simp'y witn boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pounrd tins by Grocers, Isbeled thus : 
JAMES EPPs & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Loodon, England. 








LEADING SCHOOLS. 





AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—Jobu C. Green 
Fouadation.— a, pi-catiou- lor admission should 
we made from three to six months in advance of 
date for entrance. For Catalogue coutaming Courses 
@ Study and Cal nder, and for. ther information 
address, Kev. JAMES C. M \CKENZIE, Pa.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 








aNSAR COLLEGE, Poughkee ic. N.Y. 

FUR THE LIBERAL coves Ties ye pues, 
vit scompiete ege Course, Schools of l’aint an 
Musie, Astronomical Observa’ J of Chem- 
ixtry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Musaum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


: Pree eD REDRICK. qi De dotene 6 tatihe 


) yy Lady experienced teacher, brilliant 
ist, Harmony, etc., papil of Herr Kuhe, 
engagement,. A. C., Box @2, 





Weneva, N.Y. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOO’ 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
LS DEALERS IN 
> 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


& 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL’ & >] 


MUSLIN FS) 
UNDERWF.S 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUF4 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE x e 
THE COONTRY. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MAREK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual insurance Company, 


New Yor, Jancary 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Churter of ihe 
Company, submit the following Sta=ment of ts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from is* 
ans. 1884, to 3ist December, 








Bi.cate ab... 5 bee $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums...... «eee $5,8085.796 1 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 Or 
pai 


20888 5 id during 
same St. ctintnso 109,919 20 
nla Pre- — 
miums 


and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 


The Company has the folio assets, viz : 
Inited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 





Pere a 66 gen oo 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- eaanied 
Co » esth ated at a 446,000 0 

mpany, m ated at......... . 

fremium Notes & Bilis Receivable. 1,454,950 73 
oN eR eee aS ae od 261,544 oF 
BO iigee 0200 sans Ampeset $12,988,280 Se 
Stx per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
iticates of profits will be prid to the holder: 
or reprerentatives, on an¢ 


5 
. 
& 
i 
ge 
d 
4 


sates + produced at time of payment, an‘ 
cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
rome December, 1884, for w o8r 
tificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Pifth of Muy next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 





~ 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vico-Pres't. 


O aid, es, On semean Gare Works, Raritord: Be 





HARVEY FISK & SONS 


28 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


And other Desirable 


All Stocks 


SECURITIES for INVESTORS. 


and Bonds 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


COMMISSION | for 


CASH. 


Deposit Accounts received and interest allowed on 


monthly balances, subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and 


and placed to credit, for our 


dividends collected, 


customers, without charge. 





SILKS AND: VELVETS. 
JamesM’Creery & Co, 


Commence on Monday, January 4, 
their ANNUAL SALE of SILKS and 
VELVETS. 

HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all sections of the Vast 
stocks which they exhibit. 

An early inspection is invited. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 

New York. : 


Sole Agents for the 


CLIFTON SILK MILLS. 
It Stands at the Head. 


Tre Licgut-Rcnnine 


“DOMESTIC.” 


The pioneer in all improvements. 

Has the best set of attachments. 

Its exclusive bent-wood furniture is light, 
beautifal, and most durable. 

Does all varieties of work, from simple prac- 
tical sewing to the finest and most elab- 
orate embroidery. 

It is the recognized standard of excellenee 
among Sewing Machines. 

It leads ; all others toliow. 

Address for illustrated circular, 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 


NEW YORK. 
WANTS. 


( Cards of not more than ten lines (agate ineasure) 
wilt be inserted in this cotumn tor subscribers unly, 
for fifteen cents per line.| 


A Lady desires a position as Companion, 
governess for young children, or housekeeper 
for small family. Terms moderate. Refer- 
enees first-class, Address Lock Box 287, P ough- 




















keepsie, N.Y. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance 
Company, 


‘HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. ¥. HUDSON, Secy. 


KNA 


Aenean Eee 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


LLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


ore. No. 11a Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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